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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



THE sermons contained in this American reprint are 
verbatim reports, taken down by persons specially 
trained for this purpose, and published originally in Lon- 
don. But considering the effect , produced by the cir- 
culation of the sermons of the late F. W. Robertson, 
though printed from notes taken in many instances by un- 
trained hands, it has been concluded that the present pub- 
lication would be at least equally justified. No pains have 
^^~"4aeen spared in the reprint : every line has been scrutinised ; 
^"^ every quotation from the Bible has been verified ; faults 
«^ of punctuation and a few other obvious mistakes have 
^ been corrected : but the American editor has been truly 
^surprised at the general accuracy of the reports. Any 
'oone acquainted with Dr. Liddon*s style can substantiate 
J!5tlns statement ; and it is this fact alone that finally in- 
^ diiced the editor to undertake the task proposed to him 
by the Messrs. Young & Co. 

The accuracy of the reports being once assured, the 

4'p:5iblication in cheap and accessible form of sermons such 

\ * as these carries with it its own justification. For not only 

<*do they contain much of the preacher's latest and best 

work, but they are unlike anything else which he has 

given to the world. They are not academic, like the 

" University Sermons " and ** Bampton Lectures ; " nor 
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iv Editor s Preface. 

are they intended for a special occasion and a restricted 
audience, as were the Lent Lectures on " Some Elements 
of Religion." They are emphatically cathedral sermons: 
aimed at the multitudes that throng by thousands the 
great cathedral of the greatest city of the world. There 
is scarcely an element of modern civilisation, or a phase 
of modern thought, which they do not recognise. And 
in Dr. Liddon we have a combination of gifts peculiarly 
fitted for such a theatre. Starting out in life with the 
natural bent of an orator, he was bred according to 
the strict rule of England's greatest university. Then 
followed his experience as an instructor and guide of 
youth at Cuddesdon and at Oxford, with leisure for con- 
tinuous study and accurate thinking. Here, too, he caught 
the impulse of the Tractarian movement, came in per- 
sonal contact with its leaders, and under that influence 
began to preach at Christ Church and St. Mary's. A keen 
and distinguished audience gathered there, and that the 
preacher was fully alive to its exactions is proved by a 
remark made by one who knew Dr. Liddon at the time : 
"You never could find Liddon in those days, he was so 
busy over his sermons." 

Such were the training and the atmosphere from which 
Canon Liddon passed to the more popular pulpit of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. He had had the discipline of an uni- 
versity education, and the privilege of companionship with 
saintly men, together with the ability and the will to avail 
himself of his opportunities ; but back of all this was the 
original bent of the orator, ready to bring this acquired 
stock of spiritual and irjtellectual force to bear directly on 
the masses. Hence it is that in him preeminently we find 
accurate and patient thought in impassioned and popular 
form. 

It is noteworthy, too, that Canon Liddon is peculiarly 
the spokesman of the Tractarian movement as developed 
in our day. By nature he is severe in his tastes and un- 
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demonstrative : sensitive, indeed, and impulsive, yet sub- 
dued by that " deep remorseful fear " of which the poet 
of the " Christian Year " makes so much. Hence by instinct 
he lays small stress on Ritual, and loves simplicity in the 
worship of God. But, on the other hand, he has what 
some of the original Tractarians had not, — a keen sense of 
the nature and the need of the people^ and of the function 
of Ritual in teaching and impressing those whose souls are 
less quick and subtle than his own. And thus to-day in 
England men of all shades within the High Church school 
look to him, as to no one else, for counsel and guidance. 
They feel that he understands and sympathises with them 
all, but that he is strong where most are weak — that 
he can distinguish between the accidental and the essen- 
tial, between that which is temporary and that which shall 
abide. 

The sermons in this volume possess many features which 
make them models of what the Christian preacher of our 
day should say to our people. The richness and exactness 
of their exegesis, the clearness and compactness of their 
method, their sound dogmatic substance, their fine spirit- 
uality and yearning love for individual souls, are alike re- 
markable. But the sermons are particularly forcible in 
three respects : — 

In the first place, like all true orators, Dr. Liddon's 
mind and heart are wont to move in a circle of great 
thoughts and generous themes. He is never petty, never 
ingenious. His speech is large and lofty. Only to look 
over the titles of these sermons reminds one of Goethe's 
memorable words : " The fashion%f this world passeth 
away, and I would fain occupy myself only with the abid- 
ing." * And this is no less true of the preacher's handling 

* ** Die Gcstalt dieser Welt vergeht ; und ich mochte mich nur mit dem 
beschaftigcn, was bleibcnde Verbal tnisse sind." Quoted by M. Arnold, 
London Quarterly Rev., Jan., 1878 : Art. ** A French Critic of Goethe." 
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of his themes, than of the themes themselves. His treat- 
ment of his subject is always broad. Compare him in this 
respect with Cardinal Newman. Both are men of genius 
and intense spirituality. But Newman seldom rises to 
great heights of eloquence, and seems purposely to keep a 
lower level. His power lies chiefly in his sweet familiarity 
of expression, in a nameless grace and nobility of style, in 
subtile intellectual insinuation, together with a marvellous 
command of Holy Scripture. Newman is the English 
Fenelon. But Liddon is like Bossuet. He lifts you to a 
plane where the range is wide and the air bracing ; and 
his movement there, if often pathetic, sometimes even 
brusque, is always majestic. He does not merely per- 
suade, he insists. He never insinuates, he overwhelms 
you with his thought. 

Again Liddon, like Bossuet, always feels his audience. 
He never permits himself to evolve an idea merely for the 
idea's sake, or for his own private satisfaction ; he strikes 
straight at the souls before him. If he sets out to meet 
an objection to Christian truth, it is not an objection of 
other times and peoples : it is a difficulty which you your- 
self have heard mentioned, which you yourself have expe- 
rienced.' To the same purpose are his constant illus- 
trations from current events. A sudden bereavement in 
the Royal Family, the wreck of a naval training-ship, the 
horrors of a recent war, the death of a great bishop, the 
foundation of a new college at Oxford, the latest book of 
a w^ell-known writer — it is from sources such as these, 
matters which he knows to be uppermost in the thoughts 
of his hearers, that he draws the materials wherewith to 
enforce his text." So #0, if he makes a quotation, it is so 
telling and apposite as to justify itself immediately. He 
is not making a parade of his own learning ; he is con- 
scious of his audience.3 

^E. g., pp. 102-105. 'See pp. 122-123; ^50 > 205; et alt. 

3 E. g., p. 14. 
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Lastly, Dr. Liddon impresses you with the fact that he 
is a real hater of sin and lover of righteousness. The 
Christian Creed is a reality to him. It is told of Carlyle, 
that when conversing with the new rector of his parish, 
he astonished him by remarking in his bold, blunt way : 
** It is my firm belief, that if these turbulent people could 
once be brought to know some one who really believed 
for himself the eternal veracities, and didn't merely tell 
them of some one else who in old time was thought to have 
believed them, they would all be reduced to speedy silence. 
It is much, no doubt, to have a decent ceremonial of wor- 
ship, and an educated, polite sort of person to administer 
it But the main want of the world, as I gather, just now, 
and of this parish especially, which is that part of the 
world with which I am altogether best acquainted, is to 
discover some one who really knows God otherwise than 
by hearsay, and can tell us what divine work is actually to 
be done here and now in London streets, and not of a 
totally different work which behooved to be done two 
thousand years ago in old Judea." ' To listen to Liddon 
is to receive the impression that Carlyle longed for. His 
is the voice of a man of vital convictions. He bears a di- 
rect, an authoritative message, Jesus Christ is a veritable 
Person, Whom he loves and serves ; the devil a veritable 
person, whom he hates. And if, through all his dread 
and detestation of sin, the preacher's tenderness to sinful 
souls still makes itself felt, nevertheless an infidel could 
never say of Liddon what Voltaire is reported to have re- 
marked of Massillon : " You need not try to preach to me, 
for you are not really my enemy." ' 

Of the sermons included in this volume, the first twelve 
follow at intervals the course of the Christian Year and 

> E. D. Mead, "Philosophy of Carlyle," p. 48. 

• •* Tu as beau me pr6cher, tu n*es pas de mes ennemis." Quoted by 
Sainte-Beuve, "Causeries du Lundi/' t. 9, p. 33 : Edit. 1869. 
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treat of the leading verities of the Faith ; the remainder 
are on various vital topics of the day. All but sermons 
X., XIII., XIX., XX., were delivered at the regular Sun- 
day £^fternoon service in St. Paul's Cathedral, in the 
preacher's turn as Canon in Residence. Sermons X., 
XIX., were preached in the same place at the special 
Sunday evening service ; Sermon XIII., on Sunday even- 
ing at Westminster Abbey. Sermon XX. was pro- 
nounced at St. James's, Piccadilly, in behalf of the schools 
of that parish. 



New York, September 24, 1881. 
Ember Day. 
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SERMON I. 

MISSIONARY ENTHUSIASM. 

Ltjkb idL 49. 
^^lam ecme to sendjire on the earth.^'* 

FEIDAY next, my brethren, has been appointed by the 
highest authorities in the Church of England to be 
observed as a day of special prayer to God. For some 
time past much anxiety has been felt on the score of our 
missions to the heathen, and particularly about the great 
duty of procuring missionaries to undertake the work. A 
great many speeches have been made on the subject ; a 
great many articles have been written in newspapers and 
in reviews ; colleges have been established, some of them 
quite recently, with a view to training and educating mis- 
sionaries ; and the great societies wh^ch undertake to or- 
ganise and to stimulate work of this description have not 
been less active than in former years.. Still it has been felt 
that these human agencies did not do, and somehow were 
not likely to do, what was wanted. The subject of mis- 
sions to the heathen, notwithstanding its undeniable, its 
consummate importance, was felt to command at best but 
a languid interest even with persons who, generally speak- 
ing, were sufficiently alive to the claims of religious truth ; 
and the efforts to make matters better only stood out in an 
uncomfortable kind of contrast with the evidences of their 
1 
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becoming worse. So at last we are going, as a Church, to 
ask God to help us. Of course all serious Christians 
make the success of Christian missions a matter of prayer 
from time to time, if not very frequently, yet regularly as 
a matter of course* Indeed, every time that we say, in 
the Lord's prayer, " Thy kingdom come," we do pray for 
all such missions among other things, if we know what we 
mean. Now, however, as a Church — as a united Church, 
let it be hoped — we are going next Friday with one heart, 
with one voice, to utter a great cry for help, — ^to ask God 
to do for us, in us, by us, that which of ourselves we can- 
not do. Much of course depends upon the earnestness, 
upon the unanimity, of the effort. Here, in St. Paul's, 
we hope to draw nigh to God in the early Communion at 
eight o'clock in the morning, and again at the half -past ten 
o'clock service ; and, in addition to the usual morning and 
evening services, the special form which has been drawn 
up by authority for use in this diocese on this occasion will 
be used at two o'clock in the afternoon. The Bishop of 
London, as our chief pastor, will come to attend the morn- 
ing service at half- past ten in this his cathedral church, to 
take the lead in the solemn intercessions offered by this 
diocese, — ^to address us from this pulpit, with the authority 
which belongs to his office and to his person, on the nature 
and duties of the occasion. Meanwhile it is in obedience to 
his printed instructions — ^it is in accordance, I venture to say, 
with the common sense of the case — that I proceed to draw 
attention to the subject this afternoon. For Friday next 
is not meant to be a day of many sermons : it should be a 
day of much prayer. If the effort is to be worthy of the 
idea which has been formed of it, God will be addressed 
on that day much more than man, — man only so far as may 
be necessary to stimulate him to turn his face upward in 
prayer to God. 
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Bnt if this is to be the case, people must, so far as they 
can, have made arrangements beforehand, — arrangements, 
when possible, about laying out their time with a view to 
their taking part in this great spiritual work, — and, still 
more, arrangements of their thoughts, of their wishes, of 
their hopes, and of their fears, on the great subject in 
question, so that they may know what they mean to ask 
for more particularly, and how to ask it. What, then, is 
to be the main subject of our prayer to God on Friday 
next? 

We are told that what missions want, beyond everything 
else, is men, — that missions are languishing, or even fail- 
ing, for lack of missionaries. We have, then, to pray for 
the spread and strengthening of the missionary spirit in 
the Church — ^the spirit which produces missionaries, just 
as the military spirit in a country produces great soldiers, 
just as the aesthetic spirit of an age produces great artists. 

Properly speaking, the Church of Christ is the one great 
n^sionary society. Over her gates we read, from age to 
age, the inscription which was traced by her great Founder 
in almost His parting words — " 60, make disciples of all 
the nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." ' If the Church 
of Christ could cease to be missionary, she would be utterly 
untrue to the plainest commands of her Lord. And the 
missionary spirit is not by any means only the spirit of 
actual missionaries ; it is the spirit of all true Christians 
who have the faith at heart, who have their Lord's honor 
at heart. Every serious Christian is a missionary in inten- 
tion and within the limits that his providential work makes 
possible, though he may never have looked upon the face 
of a heathen in his life, just as every serious Christian 
bears within his heart the spirit of the martyrs, though he 

' Matt xxviii 19. 
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may never be called upon to witness his faith with his 
blood ; for the wish to spread the knowledge of the love 
of Jesus Christ is, if I may so speak, a strong overmaster- 
ing impulse in every man, in every woman, who really 
knows and loves Him. Although to do this among the 
heathen may and does require special aptitudes, and what is 
called a particular vocation from God the Holy Spirit, still 
I apprehend that, at some time or other in their lives, all 
true Christians hear within their hearts those thrilling words 
which we sing in the Benedictus, " Thou child shalt be 
called the prophet of the Highest : for thou shalt go before 
the Face of the Lord to prepare His ways ; to give knowl- 
edge of salvation unto His people by the remission of 
their sins, through the tender mercy of our God ; whereby 
tlie dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light 
to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
to guide our feet into the way of peace." * The absence 
of any kind of anxiety for the spread of the truth implies 
spiritual paralysis, if it does not imply actual spiri^ial 
death. The man who knows the happiness of peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ cannot but desire that 
other men should share it ; and this desire in its higher, 
its stronger, its more heroic forms, is one of the greatest 
gifts of God to His Church. It is that divine enthusiasm 
of which our Lord Jesus Christ spoke in the words, " I am 
come to send fire on the earth." 

It is impossible to mistake the symbolical importance 
attributed to the element of fire in the Bible. God ap- 
peared to Moses in a flame of fire in a bush, and the Law- 
giver refers to this afterward in words which are quoted by 
an apostle — " Our God is a consuming fire." ' Fire is a 
symbol of God's essential Nature, — a symbol of the light 
and warmth of the uncreated Love. "God," says St. 

> Lu. L 7G-79. 8 Heb. xii. 20. 
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John, "is Love.''* Love, that is to say, is not a quality 
which we can conceive as being apart from Him : it is His 
very Self. Especially does fire denote the third Person in 
the most holy Trinity, the eternal bond of love between 
the Father and the Son. And thus St. John the Baptist 
says that he himself baptises with water, but that One 
Cometh after him Who shall baptise " with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire." ' And thus on the Day of Pentecost, when 
the Holy Spirit descended on the apostles in the upper 
room. He chose out tongues of fire as a sensible token of 
His presence. And we may say with an ancient Christian 
father, that our Lord on "Whom the Spirit rested in His 
fulness — our Lord Jesus Christ — ^is all fire because He is 
all love. His entire life. His words. His sufferings. His 
death; express a burning love for God and for man. This 
love, in the days of His flesh, radiated from Him on all 
who came in contact with Him ; and so one of the disci- 
ples at Emmaus exclaimed, "Did not our hearts bum 
within us, while He talked with us by the way, and while 
He opened to us the Scriptures ? " * Jeremiah had felt a 
presentiment of this. "The word of prophecy ", — ^he says 
with reference to what he said after his persecution by 
Pashur, the govemour of the Temple — " The word of 
prophecy " (or, " of the Lord ") " was in mine heart as a 
burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary with 
forbearing, and I could not stay." * Li substantially the 
same sense, although higher and deeper far, and while 
dropping the metaphor, St. Paul exclaims, " The love of 
Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that i£ One 
died for all, then were all dead : and that He died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him that died for them, and rose again." * 

> 1 John iv. 8. ' Lu. iii. 16. » Lu. xxiv. 32. 

* Jer. XX. 9. * 2 Cor. v. 14. 
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This fire, then, which our Lord came to send was a 
divine enthusiasm inspired by His Spirit for the Glory of 
God, for the highest good of man, — an enthusiasm enwrap- 
ping like flame the faculties of soul and body, transfiguring 
weak and commonplace natures by the purifying and in- 
vigorating energy of a supernatural force. " I can do all 
things," said St. Paul, " through Christ Which strength- 
eneth me." ' This enthusiasm has undoubtedly many 
other outlets, many other effects. The missionary spirit is 
one of its chief, its noblest manifestations — the spirit 
which bums to carry the name and kingdom of Christ 
wherever there are souls to be saved and blest. 

What then let us ask, are the elements which go to 
make up the missionary spirit ? Or, rather, what are the 
convictions by which the sacred flame is kept alive within 
the soul ? 

There are, I apprehend, three main elements, three 
ruling and inspiring convictions at the root of missionary 
enthusiasm. 

Of these, the first is a deep sense of the certainty and 
importance of the truths of the gospel. The apostles were 
the first missionaries, and we see in their writings how 
deeply they felt both the importance and the certainty of 
their message. St. Paul speaks of "preaching ampng the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ."' St. Paul 
prays that the Ephesians may have the eyes of their under- 
standing so enlightened as to " know what is the hope of 
their calling, and what the riches of the glory of their in- 
heritance in the saints." ' St. Paul's language has some- 
times been spoken of as hyperbolical and inflated, but only 
so because the great living facts which were so present to 
the apostle's soul are hidden from the soul of the speaker. 
If, my brethren, it be indeed true that the everlasting Son 
> PhiL iv. 13. « Eph. iii. 8. » Eph. i 18. 
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of God left the glory which He had with the Father before 
the world was, and took our poor nature upon Him, and had 
a human Mother, and lived on this earth for thirty-three 
years, and then died in pain and shame to rise from death, 
to rise from the grave in which He was laid, to return, 
still robed in the nature in which He had died and risen, 
to the glories of Hia^ heavenly home, — if this be a fact, it 
is trivial to speak of it as '^ an important fact." It dis- 
tances in point of importance everything else that has oc- 
curred in human history. What in the world are all the 
triumphs, all the failures, all the humiliations, all the re- 
coveries of which human history speaks, in comparison 
with this ? What heart have we to dwell on them when 
we have really stood face to face in spirit with the In- 
camation and the Passion of the Son of God? This is 
what men like Xavier or Martin have felt ; and this sense 
of the overwhelming importance of the facts of Redemp- 
tion has not, in the cases of these eminent missionaries, 
been weakened by any suspicion whatever, created by a 
sceptical atmosphere of thought around them, about the 
truth of the facts. The apostles had no doubts about 
the facts. " I know Whom I have believed," ' cries St. 
Paul. " We have not followed cunningly devised fables," * 
protests St. Peter. " We were eyewitnesses of His ma- 
jesty." " That which we have seen and heard," says St, 
John, " declare we unto you ; for the Life was manifested, 
and we have seen It, and declare unto you that eternal 
life Which was with the Father, and was manifested unto 
US." ' In the mind of the apostles the truths of the Chris- 
tian revelation centred, every one of them, in the living 
Person of Christ, God and Man ; and an utter devotion to 
His Person, based on a profound conviction of the reality 
in detail and as a whole of these truths, was at the root of 
» 2 Tim. i. 13. > 2 Pet i 16. » 1 John, i. 1-3. 
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that spirit of enterprising charity which went forth to 
convert the world. In the heart of those first missionaries, 
as so constantly since, the crucified Son of God whispered 
daily, hourly, that He might keep alive within them the 
sacred fiame, 

'^ Behold what I have borne {pr thee ! 
What hast thoa done for me ? " 

Now, this first element of the missionary spirit would 
seem to a certain extent to have suffered by coming in 
contact with certain sides of modern thought. It would 
be an injustice to say that the cultivated scepticism of our 
time treats the statements of the Christian creed as unim- 
portant. Its very cultivation enables it to realise the 
overwhelming importance of these facts of the Incarnation 
and death of the eternal Son, supposing them to be true. 
But then it whispers, more or less distinctly, to too many a 
soul, "Are they true? Are they more than barely prob- 
able? May they not be explained in language which 
makes less demand upon our faith? May not the old 
language in which they were stated be emptied of its 
old meaning — of some of it, if not of all ? " We have 
only to listen to the conversation which goes on around us, 
we have only to take up newspaper after newspaper which 
may be named — to observe, in short, the general current 
and direction of popular opinion, — to see how largely this 
counter-spirit is at work, how possible it is that we our- 
selves, deeply although unconsciously, are influenced by 
it. Is^ow whatever else it may or may not do, it is certain 
that such a spirit does this : it is fatal not merely to mis- 
sionary but to aU great moral efforts ; it eats out the core 
of those strong overmastering convictions which are the 
very leverage and strength of such efforts ; it breaks up 
into a few feeble apprehensions — "views" as men call 
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• 
them — those mighty burning persuasions about truth and 
falsehood, about happiness and woe, which banish all fear 
and hesitation, which carry the soul imperiously forward 
into action or into suffering. This is, of course, only one 
of the many evils which the diseased spirit of doubt inflicts 
upon the generations which are its victims ; but it is ob- 
vious that this single effect will account for its action in 
destroying missionary enthusiasm. Who would care to be a 
missionary — ^would care to be a preacher of any sort — on 
behalf of a very disputable probability which might be con- 
verted, on the questioning of some too inquisitive heathen, 
into an improbability in his master's mind ? Who would 
go forth with his life in his hand to advocate a religion 
whose scriptures he believed to be penetrated with legend, 
whose creeds he was willing to mutilate or to disuse, 
whose evidences seemed to be more and more impaired by 
the assaults of intellectual enemies, whose great object was 
becoming to his apprehension less and less daily of a living 
reality — more and more only a transient creation of obso- 
lete phases of thought ? No, if a man would be a mis- 
sionary, he must be a downright believer ; and if we are 
to succeed next Friday in our supplications with God, we 
must pray, first of all, for a revival of that faith in God 
and in His message to man which can remove mountains — 
which can do all things in the conviction that Christ 
strengthens it. " Lord, increase our faith," * — that is the 
first prayer that should be offered, if we are to carry our 
point. 

And the second conviction which goes up to make mis- 
Bionaiy enthusiasm is a sense of the need which man has 
of revealed truth. The apostles were possessed by this 
element also of that sacred flame which Christ came to 
send upon the earth. The apostles did not invest contem- 

^ La. ztIL 5. 
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porary heatheuism with that halo of false beauty which has 
been more or less fashionable in Christendom ever since 
the Benaissance. They saw in heathendom the kingdom 
of darkness: its material civilisation, its splendid litera- 
ture, its vast organisations, civil and military, its social 
and political traditions, were nothing to them, or less than 
nothing. " We know," said St. John — " we know that we 
are of God, and the whole world lieth in Mrickedness." ' 
^^ All that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but 
is of the world. And the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof." * The highest civilisation, so termed, was in St. 
Paul's eyes just as much in need of the gospel as the rudest 
types of savage life. He had as much to do for the culti^ 
vated heathens who listened to him on the Areopagus of 
Athens as for the wild heathens of the Mediterranean 
islands, who after their rude fashion showed him no little 
kindness when he was saved from his shipwreck ; for he 
saw everywhere error and sin,— error which obscured the 
real Kature of God and the true destiny and the highest 
interest of man, — and sin which made man God's enemy, 
the antagonist of Gk>d's uncreated Kature as the perfect 
Being. The conviction that those who were not in Christ 
were lost — lost unless they could be brought to Him to be 
illuminated, to be gifted with a new nature, to be washed, 
to be sanctified, to be justified before the presence of the 
All-holy — ^this was the second element of conviction which 
urged the apostles onward through the world to convert it, 
— ^which urged them on even to martyrdom. 

Now this second element of the missionary spirit is at- 
tacked on two sides by the modem spirit, that, first of all, 
in its more sceptical forms, exaggerates the elements of 
truth which are to be discovered in heathen religions. It 

» 1 John v. 19. « Ibid, il 16. 
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does not merely say, with St. Paul, that God speaks to 
man everywhere in some sense, through nature and con- 
science; it sees in each form of heathen belief another 
revelation pretty nearly as true, or rather not much more 
erroneous than the faith of the Christian Church. It 
would be easy to point to passages in recent writers which 
would illustrate this. The fact must be sufficiently notori- 
ous to those who pay attention to what is thought and said 
at the present day. Christianity is itself treated as one 
out of many world-religions, each of which, it is held, con-^ 
tains a great deal of truth, — each of which is said to con- 
tain a great deal of error. And when this is believed, it is 
clear that a mission from Christianity to Mahometans or 
Hindoos must look more or less like an impertinence ; for 
one conglomerate of truth and error cannot, without immod- 
esty, address another conglomerate of truth and error as 
if it had itself a monopoly of the revealed mind of Goi 
And the heathen have after all, it is urged, a great deal 
of truth with them ; and we Christians, who have our full 
share of error, have no right to attempt to interfere with 
those rival superstitions, so historical, so ancient, so re- 
spectable, so interesting. 

The Christian sense of the need of revelation for those 
who have it not is also sapped by the modem depreciation 
of the real nature of sin. Too often sin is regarded only as 
a form of creaturely weakness — as a thing to be pitied, but 
not as a thing to be punished by a benevolent God ; and 
so, just as a kind-hearted gentleman among ourselves for- 
gives a rudeness whether it be apologised for or not, God 
will upon this hypothesis forgive adultery and lying and 
blasphemy and murder as a matter of good nature, and in 
virtue of that one attribute which it is convenient to recog- 
nise in Him — an easy-going benevolence. The only grave 
sins which He recognises are those which arehostile to the 
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well-being of human society ; but then these sins are pun- 
ished by society in its self-defence, and that is enough. 
The idea of treating sins of intention and thought, sins of 
the intellect and the affections, sins of desire which never 
merge into visible action, as ruinous, is deemed a foolish 
morbid imagination which advancing cultivation must 
banish from the world. Heathen sin is veiled now-a- 
days beneath apologetic phrases which almost imply sym- 
pathy with it. It is Qot so serious after all. The hideous 
vices which disfigured the refined intellectual society of 
ancient Athens are spoken of gently as the product of a 
"different moral sentiment" from that which prevails in 
modem Europe. With this estimate of sin where is the 
need of a Redeemer Who should blot out its guilt — Who 
should destroy its power ? What is the justification of the 
immense enthusiasm of the honA Jide Christian for pro- 
claiming the sinlessness of Christ as the Model of humanity, 
the power of the Blood of Christ as the Eedemer of hu- 
manity, the grace of the Spirit and of the Sacraments of 
Christ as the Restorer of humanity ? Surely, if sin is so 
venial — if sin is almost interesting — man may very well 
do without the righteousness of Christ. Ah, if we are to 
succeed next Friday we must pray for a new and quick- 
ened and altogether higher sense of the need which man, 
lost in the entanglements of sin and error, has of a Re- 
deemer to teach and to save him. No natural virtue, no 
^ quick aspiring intelligence, no splendid and glittering civil- 
isation, no refined society, can bridge over the chasm 
which, apart from Christ, yawns between God and human- 
ity. Our eyes, alas, are too often holden that we should 
not know the realities of the world of spirit half as well as 
we know the realities of the world of society and the world 
of matter. Good Lord, in Thy mercy open our eyes that 
we may see ! 
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And the third conviction that goes to make up the mis- 
sionary spirit is a belief in the capacity of every man for 
the highest good, for salvation through Christ. As God 
will have all men to be saved and to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, so every soul has that in it which, under 
the action of the divine Spirit, can receive the truth which 
saves. Intellectual dulness, want of imagination, want of 
what people have taken to calling lately " sweetness and 
light," want of moral fervor and quickness, — these are 
not barriers. Doubtless some minds, some natures — I 
would rather say some souls — ^present more points of con- 
tact with the gospel than do others. Some, I admit, pre- 
sent very few indeed. But no child of Adam is so consti- 
tuted as to be incapable of receiving the truth which is 
necessary to his highest good; and the true missionary 
knows that if he can only get deep enough beneath the 
surface, beneath the crust of habit formed by sensuality, 
by indifference, by prejudice, he will at length find a home 
for truth, — ^he will at length find that which will respond 
to it in the secret spring of the soul. Nelson used to tell 
young midshipmen who were entering the navy that they 
ought to look forward, every one of them, as a matter of 
course, to commanding the channel fleet, or at least to com- 
manding a line-of -battle ship. And this faith in general 
capacity for success is still more necessary in the Christian 
missionary. He looks upon every child of man as bearing 
within him capacities for the highest greatness — capa- 
cities which have only to be aroused and developed by the 
assured Grace of God. 

Now, this faith in humanity— in what it may be made 
by Grace — ^is assailed in our day on the ground that char- 
acter and circumstances are, after all, too imperious to be 
set aside, — ^thatthey, as a matter of fact, make us what we 
are, — that it is folly to think of overruling them by any 
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doctrine or secret influence that can be brought to bear. 
And this is not a new idea. The learned physician Galen, 
who wrote in the third century of the Christian era, and 
who as a heathen was strongly prejudiced against the Church 
of Christ, remarks with reference to the education of chil- 
dren : " The cultivator can never succeed in making the 
thorn bear grapes, for the nature of the thorn is, from 
the first, incapable of such improvement." And then he 
goes on to say that if the vines which are capable of bear- 
ing such fruit be neglected, they will either produce bad 
fruit or none at all. Here Oalen nxarks out what, in his 
opinion, could really be done with human nature-— cer- 
tainly, we must remark, within very narrow fimite indeed 
— and what, in his opinion, it is folly to attempt. Tertul- 
lian, an eminent Christian writer of the period — in his 
treatise on the human soul, admits that the bad tree will 
bring forth no fruit if it be not grafted, and that the good 
tree will produce bad fruit unless it be cultivated. So 
much for nature. But then Tertullian proceeds, " And the 
stones will become the children of Abraham if they be 
formed to the faith of Abraham, and the generation of 
vipers will bring forth fruits meet for repentance if they 
expel the poison of malignity. For such," he says, " is the 
power of divine Grace, which, indeed, is more powerful 
than nature." The heathen Celsus probably expressed a 
general opinion among his friends when ho said that it was 
literally impossible to improve a man who had grown old 
in vice before his conversion. Cyprian, who was afterward 
Bishop of Carthage and a martyr for Christ, had taken, 
he tells us, exactly the same view of the impossibility of 
changing natural habit. How he learnt the power of God's 
Grace he tells us in a most remarkable passage of one of his 
extant letters. " Receive," he says to his correspondent, 
" that which must be experienced before it can be under- 
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Btood. When I lay in the darkness, in the depths of the 
night, when I was tossed hitlier and thither by the billows 
of the world, and wandered about with an uncertain and 
fluctuating course, I deemed it a matter of extreme difficulty 
that any one could be bom again — could lay aside what he 
was before, while his corporal nature remained what it 
was. How, said I, can there be so great a transformation 
as that a man should all at once lay aside what is innate 
from his very organisation, or through habit has become 
a second nature. How should a man learn frugality who 
has been accustomed to luxuries? How should he who 
has been clad in gold and purple condescend to simple 
attire ? the man who has been sun*ounded with public hon- 
ors take to privacy ? or another exchange admiring troops 
of dependents for voluntary solitude \ The allurements of 
sense, I said to myself, are surely very tenacious. Intem- 
perance, pride, anger, ambition, lust — these must when once 
indulged, they must perforce, retain their hold. So I said 
to myself, for I was, in truth, entangled yet in the errors 
of my former life and did not believe that I could be 
freed from them ; and so I complied with the vices that 
still cleaved to me, and in despair of amendment submit- 
ted to my evil inclinations as if they were a part of my 
nature. But when the stain of my former life had been 
washed out by the laver of regeneration, a pure and serene 
light was poured into my reconciled heart. When the 
second birth received from Heaven through the Spirit had 
changed me into a new man, things formerly doubtful 
were confirmed in a wonderful manner. What had been 
closed hitherto became open before my eyes ; what had been 
dark was now illuminated ; power was given to do what 
had seemed difficult ; the impossible had become possible. 
I can now see that my former life, being of fleshly origin 
and spent in sin, was a life of earth. The life which the 
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Holy One has kindled in me is a life from God." This 
testimony has been re-echoed since by thousands and 
thousands of Christians ; and, therefore, the barriers of 
habit enshrined within venerable traditions which the 
Christian missionary encounters to-day in China or in India, 
however serious they may be as practical obstacles, are not 
really insurmountable. By and by the gospel leaven will 
surely begin to ferment, and then these vast, ancient, and 
complicated societies will heave and break till they open 
a way to the influences of the Gospel, if not so swiftly, yet 
as surely, as do the uncultivated New Zealanders and 
Polynesians. To doubt this is to lose faith, if not in the 
gospel, at least in humanity — ^in the capacity of every 
being for coming to the highest truth, for coming to God 
in Christ. Such doubt is, alas, sufficiently widespread. 
We must pray against it, if we would aid to any purpose 
the cause of missions. If next Friday is to be a day of 
earnest prayer we must recollect, my brethren, that mis- 
sionaries are a product of the missionary spirit, the pro- 
duct of a divine enthusiasm, spread throughout the Church, 
for the honour, for the name, for the kingdom of Christ. 
Let us pray that this enthusiasm be deepened and be ex- 
tended among us, in us. Let us pray that we too, who 
stay at home, may sincerely share it. Let us pray against 
the causes, moral and intellectual, which impair its strength 
whether in ourselves or in others — our feeble faith, our 
want of unity. God, of course, knows what these causes 
are much better than we do. God will remedy them 
by a fresh gift of the Pentecostal fire, if He does not 
determine to afflict us as a Church with spiritual barren- 
ness. 

But if we are to pray in earnest, we must act as men 
who pray in earnest. We must take real interest in the 
subject-matter of our prayers, and make sacrifices for it. 
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"We must give some time, some thought, some money, to 
the work of extending Christ's kingdom. If we cannot go 
out and help to extend it, we must put our desires and 
our enthusiasms into commission. The best way of doing 
this, as it appears to me, is for each person to interest him- 
self or herself in a particular colonial diocese or parish, — 
to learn and read all that can be learnt and read about it, 
to get into communication, if possible, with the bishop or 
active laity or clergy ; and thus to sympathise with the 
hopes and fears, the failures and successes, of those who in 
this particular spot are doing what they can for our Lord's 
glory and for the souls of men. This near, personal, indi- 
vidualising knowledge will be a stimulus to collect money, 
books, and other things that may be wanted, and to do 
what can be done to encourage any of our friends into 
whose hearts the Holy Spirit may have breathed the noble 
aspiration to become a missionary. Communications with 
any diocese can be carried on through the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, or, if otherwise, through the 
Church Missionary Society. Whatever agency we employ, 
let us, in Christ's name, do something. An interest in 
missions, as distinct from merely belonging to a missionary 
society, is of the greatest moment to the success of tliis 
work. Enthusiasm for a mere organization which presents 
itself in the shape of meetings, a committee, a secretary, a 
balance-sheet, is well-nigh impossible. Organization, how- 
ever perfect, is not fire. It was a flame which our Lord 
came to send upon the earth. It is in human souls strug- 
gling upward out of the darkness toward the truth — it is 
in human souls struggling at the cost of health and life to 
communicate that truth — that the real interest of missions 
must be sought and found ; and when this is more gener- 
ally the case among us, the work of our missionary societies 
themselves wiU be better appreciated as enabling us to 
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maintain and to give expression to this essential part of 
our Christian duty. 

Above all, let it not be thought that in praying or work- 
ing for missions a man is neglecting either the cause of 
the Church at home or the interest of his own soul. 
Every earnest work has an effect far beyond its immediate 
range. "He that watereth shall be watered also him- 
self." * Churches are generally living churches in the exact 
ratio of their missionary activity ; and as men we cannot 
enter into the object of Friday next with any tolerable de- 
gree of certainty without wishing to be — without ourselves 
becoming — ^better men, more Christian, more earnest and 
consistent in our Christianity. No law is more certain in 
the spiritual world than this, that to give is to receive more 
abundantly than we can give, — that self-sacrifice for others, 
in the name of Him Who died for us all, inevitably carries 
with it the most genuine, the most lasting blessings for 
ourselves. If we have any real hand in passing on the 
fire which Christ came down to kindle in human hearts, 
depend upon it, that sacred flame, as it passes by us, will 
warm, will brighten us, proportionately. 

> Prov. XL 25. 



SERMON II. 

INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Romaics xiv. 13. 
'^ So fhen eoery one ofiu shaU give aoeount of himself to God," 

LAST Sunday we were considering this question : What 
is implied about the second coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when the apostle compares it to the inroad of a 
thief in the night ? It was only by the way' that we 
touched on its main purpose, that is to say, the final judg- 
ment of men. And the Advent season, and the importance 
of the matter to each one of us, equally warrant us in re- 
turning to it to-day. Now all of us, I take it, must feel 
that, when St. Paul says that every man shall give account 
of himself to God, he makes one of the most solemn state- 
ments that are to be found even in his epistles. He is led 
into making it, as we should say, quite incidentally. He 
wants to lay down a principle which will check the rash 
judgments which were prevalent among Christians at 
Home in his day respecting the common religious observ- 
ances of their Christian neighbors. Some of the Koman 
Christians, it seems, were vegetarians ; others ate anything 
that they fell in with. Some of them observed private 
family anniversaries ; to others all days were pretty much 
alike. As yet the Church of Christ had not laid down any 
rule about these matters for Christians, and no individual 
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Christian, therefore, might challenge another's liberty, or 
judge another's conduct. " Why," asks the apostle, " dost 
thou judge thy brother ? or why dost thou set at naught 
thy brother ? for we shall all stand before the judgment- 
*seat of Christ. For it is written. As I live, saith the 
Lord, every knee shall bow to Me, and every tongue shall 
confess to God. So then every one of us shall give ac- 
count of himself to God." * 

Here is a solemn truth which must, we think, have at 
once lifted the thoughts of the apostle's Boman readers 
above the little controversies in which they were engaged 
into a higher and serener atmosphere. Whatever food 
they ate or did not eat, — whatever days they did or did 
not privately observe, — one thing was certain : they would 
have to give an account of this particular act or omission, 
as of everything else in their whole lives. "Every one of 
lis shall give account of himself to God." 

Here, then, we have, first of aU, a broad statement af- 
fecting every one of us human beings who are here pres- 
ent, — a statement as to something which every human 
being has to do. Every one of us has to give an account. 
When this account is to be given, where is it to be given, 
how is it to be given, — these are questions, certainly, of 
the highest interest ; but for the moment we are looking 
hard only at the general fact — the accountability of man 
as man. 

This is the aspect in which, for the time, man presents 
himself to the apostle. Man as man has a destiny before 
him of which one feature, at least, is certain, — that he has 
to give an account of himself. Certainly, human nature has 
many sides ; and other qualities, or endowments, or pre- 
rogatives, have seemed to observers to be man's distin- 
guishing characteristic: to one, the gift of reason, to 

» Rom. xiv. 10-13. 
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another, the possession of free will, to a third, man's ca- 
pacity for social progress, to a fourth, man's power of 
turning his thought back upon itself — in other words, his 
capacity for reflection. The apostle looks out upon human 
nature, — ^upon the many men and women whom he sees 
passing before him in the streets of some Asiatic or Greek 
town — and he says to himself, " These are beings who, each 
one of them, have to give an account. Much else about 
them is solemn, interesting, attractive, but Yhis one thing 
is more serious than all else ; they have, each one of them, 
before their destiny takes its final shape, to go through a 
scene of matchless importance in itself and in its issues. 
They have to make answer for themselves, to a Being who 
knows all about them. They are — ^and if they do not 
already know it they will find themselves to be — ^respon- 
sible." 

Responsibility. It is one of those great words which, 
if they are dwelt on, shape the thoughts, the wills, the lives 
of men. There are not many such words in any language 
— ^words which have this high privilege of representing tlie 
deepest and most fundamental truth that can sway the 
soul of man. " Responsibility," however, is one such word, 
and " duty," is another. But, of the two words, " respon- 
sibility " is the more solemn and the more powerful. My 
duty is that which, as a man, as a Christian, I have to do. 
My responsibility recalls the account which I must render 
for what I do and what I leave xmdone. Duty looks to 
the present, — ^responsibility to the present and to the 
future. Duty may seem at first to represent the more 
disinterested of the two ideas. Responsibility, human 
nature being what it is, is the more practically vigorous. 
Duty is a word which men may use — I will not here dis- 
cuss how reasonably or otherwise — ^who have no exact 
answer to give to the question why duty is duty at all, or 
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virtue is right and vice is wrong, or industry, honesty, self- 
sacrifice are praiseworthy, — ^why sloth, deceit, self-indul- 
gence, are blameworthy; but responsibility is a word 
which no man would use thinkingly who has not a great 
deal to say upon these topics. A man who does not look 
beyond the grave may talk in a vague, though yet in a 
sincere way, about his duty, using that word with respect 
to what he has to da in his present position, and, perhaps, 
in order to keep it. But no man talks of responsibility, in 
the true and wide sense of that term, who does not know 
and feel that ^^ it is appointed unto all men once to die, 
but after this the judgment."' "England," we know, 
" expects every man to do his duty," here and now. St. 
Paul says, " Every one of us shall give account of himself 
to God." Not that a man need be a Christian in order to 
believe that he has to give an account of himself hereafter. 
The Mahometans, for instance, believe this as sincerely as 
we do ; and, if this is one of the fragments of truth which 
they have borrowed from the Christian scriptures, it is 
probably retained by them because man's natural con- 
science bears such striking witness to its justice. It is im- 
possible to believe in a moral Euler of the world, and to 
believe that He has made His last — quite His last — ^reckon- 
ing with man on this side of the grave. There is too 
much of wronged innocence, — ^too much of unpunished 
wrong — to allow such a belief as this. The actual state of 
the world, if all ended here, would make belief in one per- 
fectly good God all but impossible, — would force us, per- 
haps, to think either of a God who is Force and Intelli- 
gence, without being also Goodness, or else of two beings 
—one of them good and the other evil — ^not unequally 
matched in point of power, who have made the world of 
men the scene of their struggles for mastery, and that 

» Heb. ix. 27. 
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with very varying results. Whenever men have risen to 
belief in a moral God, they have necessarily also believed 
in some sort of f utm*e account, on the ground that the area 
of operations afforded by human life in this earthly sphere 
is, it would seem, too confined to enable a perfectly holy 
Being satisfactorily to vindicate within its frontiers His 
essential attribute of justice. 

And thus it is that we find the presentiment of judg- 
ment largely spread beyond the limits of the Church of 
Ood. Many of tlie better kind of heathen, from age to 
age, would have repeated thus far the creed of the apostle. 
" We men are responsible agents. Every one of us shall 
give account of himself hereafter." Nay, its philosopher, 
Seneca, did say not merely that such an account was to be 
expected in reason, but that the thought of it was a great 
help to virtuous action. Who of us does not recognise the 
solenmity with which a man's life is forthwith invested 
when some one trial, or danger, or suffering is inevitable 
—is known to be inevitable by himself and by those who 
are in his company ? This is the secret of the interest, 
always and everywhere renewed, with which a soldier is 
regarded when he is setting out for a campaign. We 
must, of late, have i^ead public or private accounts of the 
profound emotion with which the troops parting to take 
their share in the great struggle now raging in the East 
have been regarded by their countrymen ; and the reason 
is that, however much the men who compose a regiment 
or a battalion may differ from each other in countenance, 
in antecedents, in bearing, in other claims to interest, this 
is certain about all and each of them — ^that they will have 
at no distant hour to encounter the shock of battle with all 
its tragic liabilities. That one clearly ascertained point of 
their impending destiny is the true secret of the interest 
with which they are regarded. And we must have been 
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conscious of the same kind of feeling, if by any chance we 
have ever had to visit a person who is under sentence of 
death. Whatever he may have been, or whatever he may 
be, all else is dwarfed in our minds by the thought of the 
stem penalty which shortly awaits him at a fixed hour in 
a fixed place at the hand of the law. And yet, if we 
would look at tilings as they are, there is every reason for 
extending this special kind of interest to every single 
member of our race. Whatever else may be uncertain re- 
specting the future of us — each and all of us who are here 
assembled in this cathedral — ^it is certain that one and all 
of us will die, and after death must give an account. Of 
all who ever lived on this earth, — of all whom we have seen 
in life, it may be only once, of all who will live till the end 
comes, of all of whom we have only heard the names, of 
those nearest and dearest to us, and of those most remote, 
whether in age, or station, or character, or occupation, — this 
one fact is equally true, and it invests every one of their 
lives with an equal solemnity, that they will give an ac- 
count hereafter. 

Every one of us, then, wiU give an account ; every one 
of us is responsible. But responsible for what ? What is 
it respecting which we have to give this account ? The 
apostle answers by saying, " Every one of us shall give 
account of, or concerning, himself." What is the ground 
of this particular responsibility ? Why is a man thus re- 
sponsible for himself ? Why shall we each one of us have 
to give an accoimt of that which we do, and that which we 
leave undone ; of that which we are, and of that which 
we are not, but might be, and should be ; of that which 
we believe, and of that which we do not believe, but, it 
may be, which we could and should believe ; of the mo- 
tives which really sway us, of the passions which most 
powerfully affect us, and of the influences which we exert 
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on those around us, and which they in turn exert upon us ; 
of the drift and current of our lives as they lie beneath the 
eye which surveys them perfectly from first to last, with- 
out predjudice, without passion, searchingly, unerringly ? 
The answer is because all this is for us, more or less di- 
rectly, a matter of choice. Our acts, our omissions to act, 
our moral character, our moral deficiencies, our faith, our 
failure to believe, our ruling motives, our ruling passions, 
our relations, active and passive, toward the beings around 
us, the course of our existence, whether it be upward or 
downward, are all of them the result of choice — acts of 
choice carrying with them, more or less completely, the 
whole impetus of our being — acts of choice extending, it 
may be, over some scores of years. Millions upon millions 
of these acts of choice, determining in a particular direc- 
tion the general movement of our wills, have made us 
what we are now — ^have determined what we do now, 
what we now omit to do, what we believe and what we 
reject now, what on the whole we are tending to, what we 
leave more and more behind us. Doubtless, this is not 
the whole account of the matter. Each of us starts with 
a natural outfit, which helps to a good choice, or which 
makes it difficult. Then, again, the opportunities of our 
several lives diflPer almost indefinitely, and, as we Chris- 
tians believe, the Grace of Baptism and the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit given again and again in after life, though 
it does not act irresistibly and force a man up to heaven 
against his will, yet is a great force on the right side. 
But, allowing for all this, we are in the main, and we shall 
be stiU more when we come to die, what we have made 
ourselves. 

And it is on this ground that we are responsible. Res- 
ponsibility goes hand in hand with power — with power of 

choice. No man is responsible for the size of his body, or 
2 
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for the colour of his hair, or for the number of his brothers 
and sisters. These things are out of his power. His re« 
sponsibility begins exactly where his power of choice 
begins. It varies with that power, and upon the use he 
makes of it will depend the kind of account which, sooner 
or later, he will have to give. 

It will be most assuredly of ourselves that we shall have 
to give an account. It would not be difficult for many of 
us to give an account, more or less exhaustive, of other 
people. We spend our time in thinking them over, talk- 
ing them over, discussing them. We know, it may be, 
some true things about them. We suspect a great deal 
which is not true, which is utterly false. To some of us, 
it may be, this discussion of others presents itself as at 
once an amusement and relief. It is an amusement, for it 
costs us nothing to dwell on their failings, and human 
nature, when we have no immediate stake in it, is always 
amusing. And it is a relief. To talk about others keeps 
us at the circumference of our life, far — ^very far — ^away 
from the centre. We dread being near the centre. We 
do not wish to be there with ourselves — ^within ourselves — 
alone with ourselves. There are wounds beneath the sur- 
face which we would not — ^which we dare not — ^probo. 
There are niemories from which we fly, if we can manage 
it, to a something outside and beyond them. And yet, 
after all, it is of ourselves that we* shall have to give an 
account. Others will come into that account only so far as 
they depend on us — so far as we may have injured, or 
wronged, or otherwise affected them. They may now take 
the place in thought which ought to be given to our own 
condition. A day will come when this will be impracti- 
cable. We shall be isolated — ^alone — before the eternal 
Judge ; and, though amidst the countless multitudes. He 
will deal with each one of us as though we alone existed 
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before Him — as though all the rays of His infinite wisdom 
and justice were concentrated on our particular case. It 
is, then, of ourselves that we must each one of us give ac- 
count. 

But to whom is this account to be given ? "Every one 
t)f us,'' says the apostie, "shall give account of himself 
to God." It stands to reason, my brethren, that an account 
must be given, if given at all, to some person. Besponsi- 
bility impUes a person to whom the responsible man is re- 
sponsible. There is no such thing as responsibility, except 
in the language of poetry and metaphor, to an idea — to an 
abstraction — ^to a sort of fancy in the air. A responsible 
man, I repeat it, is always responsible to some person — 
whether one or more persons — ^whether to a human or 
superhuman person. All human society is based on, and 
it is kept together by, this law of responsibility to persons. 
We all know that servants are responsible to their masters, 
and children to their parents and teachers, and soldiers to 
their conmianding oflScers, and the clerks in a great busi- 
ness house to the partners, and those who are dependent 
on others to those on whom they depend. Not that re- 
sponsibility to persons is confined only to the young, or the 
employed, or the subordinate, or the dependent ; not that 
responsibility is found only at the base of society. On the 
contrary, the higher you mount the greater the responsi- 
bility, because, as we have already seen, responsibility im- 
plies power — power of choice — ^and varies with power, so 
that where there is most power there is most responsibility. 
In reality, masters are more responsible than servants, and 
parents than children, and oflScers than the soldiers whom 
they command, and the heads of a great firm than the clerks 
in their employment, and employers and superiors generally 
than those whom they employ and who depend on them. 

But to whom do these highly placed people — ^more re- 
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sponsible because invested with more power — ^to whom do 
they owe their debt of responsibility ? Well, in some 
cases we can still follow the subject upward from one 
superior to another, from one depositary of responsibility to 
a greater, till we reach tlie summit. But to whom is the 
highest of all — the king — ^the head of the government^ — 
responsible % In what are called absolute monarchies he is, 
practically, responsible only to God. And if yon could be 
certain of always having for a monarch a man of great wis- 
dom and of entire integrity of purpose, perhaps this would 
be the simplest, the most useful, the most beneficent form 
of government ; but as you cannot be certain of this, or 
rather, to speak plainly, can only secure it very rarely in- 
^deed, it has happened that in most civilised countries 
government itself is made ultimately responsible to the 
common judgment of those whom it governs — ^responsible 
to tibe people. This has been the principle of the English 
constitution for nearly two centuries, and it illustrates the 
law on which society is based, that every man is responsi- 
ble to some other man. 

Responsibility, then, is the law of human society ; and 
yet there are always certain members of society who seem 
to be, somehow, responsible to none. Wealthy people with 
no relations, and who, as they say, can do what they like 
with their money — ^idle people with no duties or engage- 
ments, who have, as they phrase it, '' to kill time," — clever 
writers, or speakers, with no clear sense of truth or duty, 
who think that they may write or say just what occurs to 
them without let or hindrance — if these men are really re- 
sponsible to whom are they responsible ? So far as this 
world is concerned, they seem at first sight to go through it 
without having to answer to anybody. If we could con- 
sider these cases in detail, we should, I think, find that the 
absence of any human person to whom responsibility is due 
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is apparent only, and is not real. Bat be that as it may, 
most assuredly there is one Being to Whom all must give 
an account of themselves sooner or later — ^both those who 
have to give an account to their fellow men, and those who 
seem in this life to escape all real responsibility whatever. 
One such Being, I say, there is to Whom we all of us are 
responsible, the holy and eternal God. Our responsibility 
to Him rests on a strict basis of right. We answer to Him 
for the use we have or have not made of the powers and 
faculties which He has given us, and because they are His 
gifts. It is, as the Maker of all things, that He is the 
Judge of all men. The parable of the talents is the key 
to this aspect of human life. Whatever we possess comes 
from Him, and He expects it to be accounted for. All 
those persons to whom men are here responsible are shadows 
of His supreme authority — the parent, the teacher, the 
master, the magistrate, the monarch— nay, in its collective 
sense, the people. Behind each of these authorities, partial 
and transient. He stands — He, the real, the everlasting 
Judge of man — to Whom in the last resort all His responsi- 
ble creatures must give in their account. 

There is often something painfully artificial in the rela« 
tion which in this life makes this man answerable for his 
conduct to that man — St. Paul, for instance, to Felix, or 
Seneca to Nero. The relation may have grown up out of 
a state of things now obsolete. It may be altogether at 
issue with the relative worth of the two men. But of this 
artificiality there is no trace whatever in the relation of re- 
sponsibility in which every soul stands toward the eternal 
God. All are equally indebted to Him : all are equally 
dependent upon Him. His claims upon all, His rights 
over all, are equally absolute. And before Him, the Al- 
mighty and the All-holy, each and all of the children of 
men are but as vanity. ^^ The children of mten are deceitful 
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upon the weights ; they are altogether lighter than vanity 
itself." * 

Every man must give an account of himself to God. 
And when we thiijik of what God is, we see something of 
what this account perforce must be. It will not be 
measured out by us to Him, by or according to the standard 
of our fears, or our sensitiveness, or our bad memories, or 
our dulness of conscience, or our false and artificial views 
of truth and of duty. True, we shall give it, and yet He 
will receive or He will exact it in utter independence of us. 
He will read us off as being what we are — as being what 
already He knows us to be. All the veils which hide us 
from each other — which hide us from ourselves — ^will drop 
away before the glance of His eye. Even now there is 
no creature that is not manifest in His sight, for ^' all 
things are naked and open to the eyes of Him with Whom 
we have to do." " Even now what we owe each of us to 
God — ^what Grace He has given us — ^what dangers and 
sufferings He has spared us — He knows, and, as yet. He 
only knows ; but when we come to give in our account we 
shall know too. A flood of light will be poured from His 
throne across the whole course of our separate lives, and into 
every crevice of our souls and characters. Whatever His 
verdict upon us may be, our conscience will have to affirm 
its justice. We shall see ourselves by His light as He sees 
us — as we perhaps have never seen ourselves before. We 
shall know what He meant us to be — ^what we might have 
been — what we are — as never before. All the illusions of 
our present life — all the fabrics of self-satisfaction built up 
by the kind words of friends — by the insincerities of flat- 
terers — by all the atmosphere of twilight which encom- 
passes our spiritual state here — all these will have rolled 
away. We shall stand out in the light before the Judge 

' Pa. Izii 9 : P. B. Yezsion. * Heb. iv. 13. 
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— ^before ourselves. It may be that we have clung to some 
hope that we have lived on unobserved by Him — ^that we 
are beyond the eyesight of the Being of beings. It will be 
impossible to think this in the day of account. They say, 
" Tush, the Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of 
Jacob regard it. Take heed, ye unwise among the people : 
O ye fools, when will ye understand ? He that planted 
the ear, shall He not hear ? Or He that hath made the 
eye, shall He not see ? Or He that nnrtureth the heathen, 
it is He that teacheth man knowledge; shall not He 
punish ? " * It has been said that the strongest of all the 
motives that can change a man's life, both within and 
without, for his lasting good, is the love of God. If we 
could love God quite sincerely for twenty-four hours, we 
should be other men, capable, spiritually speaking, almost 
of anything. But if this be so, the next motive in the 
order of efficiency is, beyond all doubt, the remembrance 
of the inevitable last account which we must each of us 
give before the judgment-seat of Christ. If we could only 
let that truth sink into our hearts and take possession of 
them — if, as we presently leave this cathedral, instead of 
saying to each other, " What did you think of the anthem ? " 
or "What of the sermon ?" we could be silent and make 
up our minds to live henceforth as men who will bear in 
their thoughts day by day the remembrance that they have 
to be judged by a holy God, we should find that that reso- 
lution would do three things for us: — 

First of all, it would act as a check upon us. It may be 
that, until now, we have gone through life like grown-up 
school-boys, saying, doing, just what we like, with no 
thought beyond each act, each word. It may be that we 
pride ourselves on being untrammelled by creeds, by scru- 
ples,— on being, as we put it, " unconventional," — on un- 

> Pa. TLcbi. 7-10 : P. B. Version, 
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derstanding life chiefly as freedom — ^freedom to think, to 
say, to do what we like without let or hindrance. So we 
bound along the path of earthly existence in our boister- 
ous irrepressible spirits, as if along that path no mistakes 
could possibly be made by any high-spiritfed traveller — as 
if that path led in the end to no place in particular ; or we 
bound along as if engaged in a continuous frolic — as if ex- 
istence were an immense, inexhaustible joke from beginning 
to end. And thus we pass from boyhood to manhood, and 
from ripe manhood to its decline, as if we had eyes and 
ears and thought and imagination and sympathy ready for 
almost anything in the world except the one question, 
" What is to be the end of it ? " And here it is that the 
thought of the future account does sometimes act as a sud- 
den solemn check, not merely upon gross sin, but upon 
aimlessness, frivolity, lack of serious purpose in act and 
word. A voice comes to us in the dead of the night, or in 
some moment of enforced solitude, and it whispers, " This 
is all very well, but you have to give an account to God." 
So of old, said the preacher, the son of David, in Jerusa- 
lem : — " Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is 
for the eyes to behold the sun : but i£ a man live many 
years, and rejoice in them all, yet let him remember the 
days of darlmess. Kejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes : but know that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment." * So said the beloved apostle in his 
island prison : — " I saw the dead, small and great, stand 
before God ; and the books were opened : and another 
book was opened, which is the book of life : and the dead 
were judged out of those things which were written in the 
books, according to their works." * And if, when a man 

1 EodoB. zi. 7-8. * Bey. zx. 12. 
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gets up in the morning, he would say to himself solemnly, 
" I shall have one day certainly to account for what I do, 
and say, and think this day," and if, ere he lays him down 
at night, he would say to himself solemnly, out aloud, if 
necessary, " I shall have to account before God for what I 
have done and said and thought, and failed to think and 
say and do this day," he would find, at the end of six 
months the truth of that saying of St. Augustine, — "Noth- 
ing has contributed more powerfully to wean me from all 
that held me down to earth than the thought, constantly 
dwelt on, of death and of the last account." 

And this resolution to give thought to the last account 
Vould prove, secondly, a useful stimulus. If some men 
seem to regard life as a play-ground, others treat it as a 
sleeping-room. They use it with all its vast opportuni- 
ties as a something that is only to be dozed away. They 
shrink from its demands on their exertions, from the ror 
peated calls to do something for God's glory — something 
for the benefit of others— something for true self -improve- 
tnent — as if these invitations were merely the importunate 
voice of an undeserving beggar, or the ravings of a fanatic 
They are indolent at twenty. They say that when they 
are thirty they will be active men — ^men of prayer, men of 
work, men of resolution and sacrifice ; but thirty comes 
and finds them, if I may say so, still in bed, with just 
those companions around them who assure them that they 
will be in time to make a fair use of life if they are up 
and doing at forty. The years soon pass, and forty is 
upon them, and they still are where and what they were. 
They are still alive to the necessity of some effort ; but a 
man, so they say, is not old at forty, and, meanwhile, " yet 
a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands 
to sleep." ' And so they reach fifty or sixty, when youth 

» Prov. vL 10 ; xadv. 33. 
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has fairly passed and habit has stiffened around them, and 
it is too late to rise. If anything can save them, surely it 
is the overwhelming thought of the account which they 
must give, — the account of aU that they have received — 
strength, intellect, it may be, income, time, friends, God's 
grace, good thoughts and impulses, bright visions of use- 
fulness and happiness, repeated discontent with self — only 
to be wasted,-— only to be thrown aside as if they had never 
been received at all. '^ Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light" * — 
the light of His wisdom, streaming from the words that 
are written in His gospel shining on thy soul, — ^the light 
of His love shining from the Cross on which He died for 
thee — ^the light of His justice as, to the anticipation of 
faith. He appears in the clouds of heaven coming to judge 
the quick and the dead. This may yet save thee ere it be 
too late. 

And, lastly, a use of thinking much of the last account 
is that, like the old Jewish law, this thought is a school- 
master to bring the soul to the feet of Jesus Christ ; for 
the thought of that account does force us to think over our 
lives here, not once or twice but oft^n, not superficially 
but with a determination, if possible, to see ourselves as 
we are. To think of ourselves thus, often, is to anticipate 
its result as far as we are concerned. It is to act on Paul's 
advice that, if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
^judged. And when we do this, what do we find but weak- 
ness, perverseness, determination to go wrong, indifference 
to God's leading, — ^all that can warrant the acknowledg- 
ment, " I know that in me (that is, in my fl.e8h) dwelleth 
no good thing : for to will is present with me ; but how 
to perform that which is good I find not ? " * This is about 
the best that many of us can honestly say for ourselves ; 

» Eph. V. 14. « Eom. vii. 18. 
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and so we are driven to Jesus Christ our Lord for pardon 
and for strength, just as were the Jews and Gentiles in 
the first age of the Church. His Blood washes out the 
stains which else had forfeited acceptance at the last. With 
Him there is still plenteous redemption. His Spirit and 
His Sacraments convey the strength which make future 
obedience possible. We can do all things through Christ 
that strengtheneth us ; and so, with His Cross before our 
eyes, with His gracious presence and blessing within our 
souls, we look forward to our account with trembling joy. 
It had been impossible — quite impossible — to stand before 
His throne unbef riended and alone ; but He in His gener- 
ous love has delivered us, if we will, from our strongest 
enemy, and has covered us already with His robe of right- 
eousness. 









SERMON III. 



CHRIST THE IDEAL MAN. 

LtJKB i 78, 79. 

*'^The dayspring from on high hath visited uSj to give light to them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the 
toay ofpeaee,^^ 

IT will be my endeavonr, my brethren, to-day and on tbe 
three following Sundays, if God wills, to induce you to 
consider different sides of one single truth, namely, the 
immense blessing conferred on us men by our Lord Jesus 
Christ's first coming into this our world. Such a subject is 
suflSciently in harmony with the Church's mind and pur- 
pose during this present month, in which she begins by 
looking forward as if, for the moment, she were living over 
again the expectations and hopes of bygone centuries, and 
in which 8he ends by thankfully commemorating the ad- 
vent^ 

Where there is so much to be said, we can only give 
our attention to a few salient points ; but the time wiU 
not be lost if we endeavour to do what is really open to us 
with a simple desire to understand and to carry away as 
much positive truth as we can, and still more if we follow 
up this effort by a resolution to give some practical ex- 
pression to our knowledge as quickly and as forcibly as 
may be. 
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"Let me begin, then, by asking a simple question. What 
is the need felt by all or most hmnan beings in their best 
moments ? It will not do to reply that it is the need of 
being saved ; because the fact, the nature, the need of sal- 
vation implies a great deal of faith and knowledge which 
may be altogether wanting. The answer is, the need of 
becoming better. Doubtless there are some who never 
feel this want. For my part I believe that they are com^ 
paratively few. In all lives there are times when a ray of 
sunlight falls from heaven into what is called in the text 
** the shadow of death," which generally overcasts them, 
and men yearn to be better than they are. Doubtless if 
you were to cross-question the men and women whom you 
meet in the street, they might say that, for the moment at 
any rate, to be quite frank, they wanted something much 
more earnestly than to be better. They are very poor, and 
they say that what they want is money, or at any rate the 
means of livelihood ; or they are in bad health, and they 
say that amidst sleepless nights, and with a sense of weari- 
ness and weakness and uselessness, and the dull monotony 
of continuous pain, or, it may be, the sense or the appre- 
hension that they are gradually breaking up, no blessing 
for the time seems to them so desirable as a restoration of 
health, if it could be had. Or they are in the midst of do- 
mestic trouble. Somebody or something has gone hope- 
lessly wrong ; or there is a great family quarrel in which 
every one is taking a side ; and they say that that which is 
essential for them is peace and comfort in the home circle. 
These, however, are not universal wants ; for all human 
beings, it is plain, are not in these particular circum- 
stances ; nor are they really — ^if the truth could be brought 
home to those whom it most nearly concerns — the chief 
wants of the men and women who are in these circum- 
stances, although they look greater than any other wants 
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because for the moment they press more closely npon the 
life than any others, jnst as a tree ten yards off looks taller 
and larger than a distant mountain. 

It will be said, perhaps, that happiness is as universal a 
want as moral improvement, and a want much more gen* 
erally felt. But then what is it that secures happiness ? 
Nothing merely outward can do this. A man's happiness 
is not secured by his wealth or by his honours. These 
things bring troubles and annoyances all their own ; and 
their presence or their absence no more touches the real 
springs of happiness than the color of a man's coat affects 
the circulation of his blood or the regularity of his breath- 
ing, or than the wind which plays upon the surface of the 
ocean troubles the depths below. Even such blessings as 
warm friends and an affectionate family, closely as they 
wind themselves around the heart, do not insure happiness, 
— first, because they are transient, and our happiness is 
always dashed by the apprehension of losing them ; and 
next, because, in order to be made the most of, they must 
be relished by a certain moral appetite. The daintiest food 
is repulsive to a man who is hopelessly out of health. In 
short, happiness is essentially an inward thing. It cannot 
be inflicted ; it cannot be conferred from without ; and it 
consists, so far as we can see, first, in the repose of an open 
heart upon a really adequate and worthy object, and, sec* 
ondly, in the due harmony of the several faculties of the 
soul. Until the heart is at rest, until the several powers of 
man's inward being are harmoniously adjusted, true hap* 
piness is impossible. But then, what is this repose of the 
heart, what is this internal harmony of the faculties, but 
the very fruit and evidence of our becoming better — of 
our increase in goodness ? And thus we come back to this 
point : that, after all, the general desire to be happy is, when 
it is reasonably interpreted, a general desire to become 
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better ; although all true and noble hearts will feel that, 
if thei*e were no such thing as happiness at all, goodness 
would still be worth almost any efforts on its own account. 

Now, in order to become better we need, first of all, an 
ideal, — a true outline, present to our mind's eye — of what 
human goodness is. Do not let us think that this require- 
ment is fanciful, and that we can, if we like, get on very 
well without it. All workmen, whatever they are doing, 
must know what they are going to try to do, or to come 
near, before they begin to work. This is, we know, the 
ease in art. The painter tries to sketch out his idea in 
outline upon paper before he touches his canvas. The 
architect completes his drawings and his models before he 
begins to work at the foundations of his edifice. The poet 
tries to forecast, at least in his mind, the probable direct 
tion, the true limits of his song, of his argument, before 
he essays to submit his thought to all the restraints of 
rhyme and verse. Sometimes, indeed, an original idea 
may be discovered to be imperfect, and to require modifi- 
cation. A general, for instance, may find that circum- 
stances oblige him to alter fundamentally the original plan 
of his campaign. But, speaking generally, the rule holds 
good that, in order to work well, we must have an ideal of 
work before us. We must, in other words, know at the 
outset what it is exactly that we mean to try to do. And 
this applieB jiist as much to our becoming better as it does 
to other things. We must know what the precise im- 
provement is to be, at which we are aiming. We must 
have a standard of true excellence before our eyes as a 
guide and as a stimulant. 

Ah, there are persons who tell us that to confess thus 
our need of an ideal is to do a wrong to man's true dig- 
nity, — ^tliat it is essential to our position as " lords of the 
creation" that we should look up to nothing that is higher 
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than ourselves. Certainly, if this be true, man pays very 
dear for his dignity as a lord of the creation ; for if any 
one law of creaturely existence is certain, it is this, that im- 
provement depends on struggling upward toward a higher 
existence than our own. Depend upon it, an ideal of some 
sort we must have : it is a necessity of our being. If it 
be not above us, it will certainly be beneath us. And 
since, in proportion to the consistency and to the force of 
a man's character, his desires and afPections follow hard 
upon all the currents of his sincerest thought, it follows 
that when the ideal is below a man the whole character 
and being will inevitably sink, as it will inevitably rise 
when the ideal is above him. This is no new doctrine. 
Eighteen centuries ago our Lord said, " Where your trea&> 
ure is, there will your heart be also." ' 

My brethren, if there be one variety of the human spe- 
cies of which I could almost despair, it is the boy or the 
young man who has no enthusiasm for any person or char- 
acter or cause, — who is so buried in his self-complacency 
that he thinks it part of his excellence to admire nothing, 
or at least to profess that he admires nothing. There may 
be foolish enthusiasms, misdirected enthusiasms, enthusi- 
asms which lead people into error, or which condemn them 
to disappointment ; but to have no enthusiasm for any- 
thing that is beyond or higher than self — this means noth- 
ing less than moral ruin, because it is the forfeiture at the 
very outset of life of a prime condition of all real improve- 
ment. All of us, young and old, need an ideal. Probably 
there are some who hear me who can confirm the value of 
an ideal of goodness from their own experience. Early in 
life, it may be, while principles were unsettled, while af- 
fections were yet fresh, while habits were unformed, while 
tlie will and the character were still open to receive a de- 

1 Matt, vi 21 ; Luke xii. 34. 
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cisive impulse in this direction or in that, — early in life, 
when that most fatal of all scepticisms, disbelief in any 
haman disinterestedness, had not yet, like an early spring 
frost, settled down upon the soul to nip with relentless 
accuracy all its budding promise and beauty, — ^we passed, 
through God's loving providence, under the influence of 
some friend or relative to whom we could look up with 
sincere affection, with sincere respect. A great charac- 
ter, tender and yet strong, many-sided and yet capable of 
concentrated inteusity, laid its blessed spell upon us. We 
had something to admire, something to believe in, some- 
thing to attempt to imitate. It may well be that in that 
life which to us seemed so nearly perfect there were stains 
and flaws, as it lay out beneath the all-seeing Eye of the 
eternal Holiness ; but as yet in those early days we had 
neither the experience of sanctity, nor yet the experience 
of sin, which enabled us to detect them. And so we were 
lifted for the time out of the reach of lower aims and at- 
tractions, out of the influence of perilous companionships, 
out of the dead level of our own miserable self-compla- 
cency ; and this strong and beautiful life has left us with 
an influence which lasts. It has passed away now, perhaps 
many a year ago ; but the effects remain. "We have known 
the happiness, the advantage, the strength, of an ideal of 
human goodness. 

Man needs, however, a perfect ideal, — an ideal that shall 
permanently defy criticism, — ^a sample of what human 
goodness is in its truth and completeness. We are sure — 
we men — that there is such a thing as this. How else, we 
ask, should there be so universal an aspiration toward that 
which would, upon this hypothesis, have no existence in 
fact ? But if the question had been asked at any time or 
place, between the death of our flrst father and the birth 
of Jesus Christ, where $uch an ideal life could be found, 
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what must have been the answer ? Over the whole of the 
ancient world we trace the apostolic inscription, " All have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God." * The great 
characters of pagan atitiquity in literature are like the beau- 
tiful fragments of pagan art in our museums ; they suggest 
perfection without reaching it. They are always, at the best, 
mutilated, even when there is in them nothing that is posi- 
tively hideous or degrading. The best and the highest fail 
to BatiBfythe craving of the human oonflcience for 8omeli£e 
that shall show what man was meant to be. Socrates has 
been named in our day as a sort of parallel to Jesus Christ, as 
a fearless apostle of truth in an age of unrealities and super- 
stitions ; but Socrates — ^not to dwell on graver blemishes — 
has so little of apostolic consistency that, after spending his 
life in exposing popular superstitions, he desires with his 
last breath that a cock may be sacrificed to Esculapius. 
And Cicero was undoubtedly one of the purest and noblest 
characters in the whole public life of ancient Kome, — a 
man who tried with great sincerity of purpose to wring 
perfection out of the philosophy which he had at hand ; 
and yet Cicero's vanity is so egregious that at this distance 
of time it is almost impossible to read his letters and his 
speeches without a smile. And Seneca has still, as he al- 
ways has had, his enthusiastic admirers. His writings, no 
doubt, represent one of the best efforts, if not the very 
best effort, of the pagan conscience, even if he did not get 
something from a higher source ; but a subtle vein of pride 
runs through him and spoils everything. Seneca in prac- 
tice is quite a different man from Seneca on paper. He is 
cowardly and avaricious. Nor is it otherwise with the saints 
of Israel. Israel had a divine, fixed rule of human life : it 
had no perfect living ideal. Israel's greatest and holiest, 
whether lawgiver, or prophet, or monarch, had each and 

> Bom. iii d3. 
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all a share of imperfection, — ^Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Samuel, David, Elijah, ELezekiah. It seems imfilial, un- 
grateful, irreverent^ to insist on the shortcomings of the 
saints ; but then Scripture does record them. Each of them 
falls short. David especially — ^the man who loved Grod 
and goodness with an enthusiastic love — ^the man after 
God's own heart — ^David is so far from perfect that for us 
he is rather the model of penitence than of saintliness, of 
recovery than of perseverance. These great servants of 
God were, in fact, types of One greater than themselves, — 
of One Who would collect in His single Person their scat- 
tered excellences, while He rises above their characteristic 
failures — of One from Whom some rays of glory might 
seem to have fallen, by anticipation, .upon these great 
forms among the ancient people, that the eyes of men 
might be trained to gaze on Him when at last He came. 
It is our Lord, and our Lord alone, Who satisfies this 
human want of an ideal of goodness. He shows us what 
human goodness was meant to be. He offers us, in His 
life, the ideal life — the life of man at his best, in his 
perfection. This is the meaning, or one of the meanings, 
of that title by which, more frequently than by^any other, 
He referred to Himself — " the Son of Man." No doubt 
the original purpose of His publicly adopting that name 
was to claim for Himself the great prophecy in which 
Daniel describes One like the Son of Man coming with 
tiie clouds of heaven to the Ancient of Days, and receiv- 
ing dominion and glory and an imperishable kingdom, that 
all peoples and nations and languages should serve Him.* 
We have proof that this prophecy was, in our Lord's day, 
one of the most familiar to the Jewish people, and they 
understood it universally to refer to the expected Messiah ; 
so that when our Lord spoke of Himself as the Son of 

> Dan. Tii. 13, 14 
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Man, they underBtood Him to claim to be Messiah in the 
strongest language open to Him. StUl the question why 
Messiah should be called by a title such as this remains ; 
and to say that it was because He was to be truly human 
seems to be scarcely a sufficient answer, unless indeed we 
bear in mind that He was all along something more, so 
that His Humanity could not be taken for granted and is, 
from the point of view of revelation, something of a sur- 
prise, just as it would be always to describe a powerful 
monarch as poor, or a great general as a confirmed invalid. 
But a fuller and more satisfactory reason is to be found in 
the fact that our Lord is not merely human, but that He 
is the representative or ideal Man — ^the one Son of our 
race "Who is not unworthy of its high origin, in Whom its 
original idea is perfectly realised. This is what St. Paul 
means by calling Him the second Adam, — the counterpart, 
that is, of the first father of our race, unlike the first Adam 
in this, that He is always true to the idea of a perfect hu- 
manity. And so He stands alone in history, the first of a 
new race of men, the faultless Pattern and Type of human 
goodness. 

For in the ideal which His life presents to us, let us ob- 
serve, first, the absence of any disturbing fiaw. In the 
midst of a soiled and sinful world He alone is absolutely 
sinless. He too is tempted, as was Adam. Unlike Adam, 
He resists temptation. We shall seek in vain for any 
trace of evil in that perfect life — ^for any word, any action, 
any gesture or movement, which applies a will averted 
from good — ^which implies sin. Everywhere we see in Him 
simple and sustained elevation above the circumstances, 
above the opinions, of the world, above its pleasures, above 
its sorrows. " In vain," it has been said by no friendly 
writer, " in vain does the most keen-witted malice seek to 
trace selfishness in the motives of Jesus of iN^azareth." 
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No lower inclinations of dn, no paltering with truth, no 
swerving from justice, no self-seeking, no covetousness, no 
ambition, can find a place in that Character of such lofty 
purity, of such stem veracity, of such considerate equity, 
of such unreserved self-sacrifice, of such disinterested love. 
Men have mistaken His anger against the buyers and 
sellers in the Temple for a mere outburst of vulgar earthly 
passion, forgetting what a just and holy zeal for God's 
honour, which they do not feel themselves, might make 
imperative in Him. Or they have excepted against His 
cursing the barren fig tree, not seeing that, for the Holy 
One, this material world is ever subservient to the moral, 
and that this act was designed to represent the impending 
condemnation of impenitent Israel. Or they have imagined 
that the choice of Judas betrayed a want of that higher 
insight into character which might be expected in a per- 
fectly pure soul, here too mistaking merciful long-suffer- 
ing for mere moral insensibility. Not that our Lord's 
sinlessness rests upon our inability to trace moral evil in 
His words and works. His forerimner, the Baptist, con- 
fesses it ; His apostles insist upon it. For them He is, 
over and over again, the Lamb without blemish, immacu- 
late. Who does no sin, in Whose mouth no guile is found. 
The judge who condemns Him washes his hands, to cleanse 
them, if it were possible, from the Blood of the Innocent. 
The centurion beneath the Cross^ and Judas in his despair, 
insist equally with the holiest souls in aknowledging the 
stainless purity of Jesus. Nay, He Himself speaks al- 
ways as a sinless Man. He calls men to repent without 
once implying that which must be an ever present thought 
to every one of His ministers, that He too is a sinner 
needing reconciliation and pardon in order to face the 
purity and the justice of God. He teaches men to pray 
" Forgive us our trespasses," but no prayer for the pardon 
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of Bin ever once passes His lips. He goes further ; He 
challenges His contemporaries to convince Him of sin if 
they could. For any man whose character was not ob- 
viously spotless such a question would mean either con- 
summate hypocrisy, or self-deceit pushed almost to the 
extremity of folly. In our Lord, it harmonises perfectly 
with everything else that we read about Him. The human 
conscience in all ages, like the conscience of His contem- 
poraries, 'listens to that astounding question in reverent 
silence, and whispers to itself, " He, He has a right to ask 
it, for He — He alone — ^is without sin." 

And the ideal of goodness presented to us by our Lord 
is perfectly harmonious. We see in Him nothing of the 
narrowness or the one-sidedness which is traceable more 
or less in all merely great men. As a rule, we men can 
only appropriate one part of goodness at the cost of 
the rest. How often, for instance, are the best people 
that we meet with charitable, but indifferent to the claims 
of truth, or truth-loving, but careless about the require- 
ments of charity. In our Lord there is no one predomi- 
nating virtue which throws others into the shade. Every 
excellence is adjusted, balanced, illustrated, by other ex- 
cellences. It is impossible to maintain, with any approach 
to a show of reason, that some one particular temperament 
shapes His acts and words : that He is cynical, or choleric, 
or melancholy, or phlegmatic. He is each of these : He 
/is none of them^ He combines the masculine with the 
I feminine type of character. He combines the active in- 
stincts of life with the repose of contemplation. It is 
impossible to say that He surrenders Himself to any one 
especial duty to the prejudice of the rest. He obeys the 
law, but He proclaims man's freedom in obeying it. He 
rivals the sternest ascetics in not having where to lay His 
Head ; yet He converses brightly with all the world, eats 
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with pnblicans and sinners, attends a wedding banquet, 
sheds tears at a funeral. He is consumed, as Re says, 
with zeal for God's honour; yet He is always calm. He 
rebukes the ill-considered fervour which would call down 
fire from heaven upon those who did not receive Him. 
He is ever contemplating, as none else could contemplate, 
the nothingness of all created things, the coming of that 
day which cometh as a thief in the night ; and yet He sym- 
pathises with all that is tender and beautiful in nature 
and in life. He points to the birds ; He lingers over the 
colours of the lilies ; He calls from the homeliest incidents 
and features of country life the materials for those im- 
perishable parables which, like flowers on the altar, 
by reason of their very simplicity, are so suggestive of 
divine and eternal truths. He is tender without false 
sentiment, benevolent without a trace of weakness, resolute 
without passion, without obstinacy. His condescension 
never degenerates into mere familiarity. His incompara- 
ble dignity never touches — it were blasphemy to think it — 
the confines of pride. His lofty freedom from the world's 
tyranny and prejudices never becomes contempt for man 
or any form of misanthropy. His implacable hostility to 
sin is always allied to the warmest love for sinners. Against 
evil in all its forms He brings not peace, but a sword ; 
while on those who will He bestows a peace which the 
world cannot give. In His own words, He is as wise as 
the serpent. He is as harmless as the dove.* He is in 
His character, as by the terms of His mediatorial office, at 
once the Lamb led forth to sacrifice, and withal the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah. 

Once more. The type of goodness presented to us in 
the life of Jesus is a strictly universal type. It is flavoured, 
so to speak, by no race or clime or sect. It is absolutely 

> Matt. X. 16. 
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world-wide. Certainly the particular features of good- 
ness are always the same ; but a good Englishman, as we 
know, is in many ways figured with a different outline 
from a good Frenchman or German. National habits and 
modes of thought and action drape the eternal virtues in 
dissimilar guises ; and, such is our finiteness, a very French 
type of goodness would not find many imitators here, just 
as a good Englishman would have to be studied by our 
neighbors across the channel before they would do him 
any sort of justice. Now, although our Lord was bom in a 
province of the Koman empire marked by the very strong- 
est peculiarity of race and thought. He does not exclusively 
belong to it. His character is just as intelligible to the 
Greeks or the Eomans or the Germans, as to the Syrians 
or the Arabs. No Jewish sect could claim Him as its 
adherent ; no Jewish teacher has left on Him a narrowing 
impress ; no popular errors among the people of whom He 
was received any sanction at His hands. He will not hear 
of their superstitions about sabbath observance: He is 
Lord also of the sabbath. He will not sanction their cruel 
intolerance of the Samaritans: the Samaritans, both in 
His teaching and in fact, are objects of His special favour. 
They may judge hardly of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices, — of the eighteen whom 
the tower of SUoam had crushed in its fall, — of the man 
who had been bom blind ; but He will not for a moment 
yield to their assumption that each form of bodily mis- 
fortune is the consequence of some secret sin. He has a 
wider and wiser philosophy of pain than that. Still less 
has any Roman or Greek or Indian thinker shaped Him 
into an intellectual mould. He rises above all the dividing 
lines of that or any previous or subsequent age. He 
speaks to the human soul in all countries and ages with 
the authority of One in Whom every soul finds, at 
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last, its ideal representative. Although he wore the dress 
of a Jewish rabbi, and accommodated Himself to the 
usages of Jewish life, all His ordinary words and actions, 
although altogether suitable to His age and country, are 
yet also equally adapted to all people and all climes. And 
thus His character — ^let me repeat it — His character is 
correspondent to His world-wide claim, and in all quarters 
of the world men have recognized in Him an absolutely 
universal Type of human goodness. And if any have 
dai*ed, of His grace, to say with His apostle, "Be ye fol- 
lowers of me," they have quickly added, " even as I also 
am of Christ." ' 

There is, indeed, one side of our Lord's bearing toward 
men — ^I mean His literally boundless claims upon their 
faith and their obedience — which would be fatal to the ideal 
which is presented to us, if it did not depend upon a fact, 
upon a necessity, of His Being as One higher than any of 
the sons of men. As it is. His self-assertion is only a 
part of His perfect veracity. He would not have been 
true to Himself, — He would not have been true to us — if 
He could have shrunk from claiming to be the Judge of 
the world, and already one with the everlasting Father in 
those distant times when as yet Abraham, the patriarch of 
Israel, had not been bom. Into this momentous truth we 
must not enter farther to-day. 

There are two very brief observations which I would 
make in conclusion. 

My brethren, if our Lord is thus the pattern Man, the 
four holy gospels are, on this account, the most precipus 
of all books in existence. They are the inner sanctuary of 
Scripture: they are its holy of holies. Certainly the 
eternal Spirit moves and breathes everywhere in the 
sacred volume, but His organs are very various. Else- 

» 1 Cor. xi. 1. 
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where we are in presence of legifilators, of historians, of 
prophets, of apostles : here we meet with, we listen to, 
the Master Himself, as one and the same Figure, so 
gracious and so awful, is reflected in four distinct yet ulti- 
mately harmonious types of teaching. Like those four 
mysterious beings whom Ezekiel and the Beloved Disciple 
successively beheld in vision, highest and nearest to the 
throne of the Uncreated, as representing the loftiest forms 
of created life, so the four Evangelists stand alone in the 
Book of God because they narrate the life of the perfect 
moral Being — the life of Jesus. Just as those rest not 
day and night, saying, " Holy, holy, holy," so these have 
but one aim — ^to show us simply and suflSciently their 
Lord and Master. In these incomparable pages there is 
nothing of what we should find in a human biography. 
No circumstances are dwelt on as illustrating His great- 
ness. No attempts are made to draw attention to the 
beauties of His character. The writers evidently feel that, 
in such a Presence as that, comment or panegyric would 
be out of place, — that it would be irreverent. The nar- 
rative flows on in the very simplest and most unlaboured 
style, and we feel, as we read, that nothing else than a 
new Being is before us — One Whose words and acts reveal 
at once a matchless simplicity and an awful greatness. 
One work there is, the product of the highest uninspired 
Christian genius — ^the "Imitation of Christ" (whether 
by A'Kempis or by an unknown author I cannot say) — 
which, more than any other, has caught the spirit of the 
evangelists; but their sublimities, like jewels disguised 
among the pebbles on a sea-beach, are revealed now to all 
quick eyes and earnest hearts. The perfect Life they re- 
cord is the first blessing of the Advent season. Let us 
reniember it practically by studying them during the next 
three weeks 
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And lastly, if our Lord be thus the pattern or ideal 
Man, we men must love Him, not merely for what He has 
done for us, (of which more, please God, on another day,) 
but because He is what He is, — ^because He is fairer than 
the children of men while yet He is one of them. This 
love, I say, is no mystic reverie, no rare spiritual ac- 
complishment ; it is a moral necessity. For what is it 
that provokes human love? Always and everywhere 
beauty, whether beauty of form, or beauty of thought, or 
beauty of character. And as there is a coarse and a false 
beauty which commands the passion of degraded love, so 
should a true and pure beauty provoke the purest and 
strongest affection of a spiritual being. And therefore 
St. Paul says, " Grace be with all them that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity." * Therefore St. Paul says, too, 
** If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
Anathema Maran-atha." * The love of the one perfect 
Being is a time test or criterion of our actual state. We 
shall certainly love Him if we are looking upward, — if we 
are trying, however imperfectly, to improve, and have 
caught a sight of Him, — and it is the first condition of our 
becoming better. With this consummate Ideal of human 
perfection before our eyes, our whole nature will rise to a 
higher level with the upward movement of our hearts. 

May the dayspring from on high visit our hearts indeed 
this Advent, — ^banish their darkness and their gloom by a 
revelation of His beauty, — ^and then, enwrapping us in 
His love, guide our feet, tenderly, strongly, swiftly, across 
all intervening obstacles into the way of eternal peace I 

> EpK vl 24, « 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 
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CHRIST THE AUTHORITATIVE TEACHER. 

LtJKB i. 78, 79. 

" The daytpring from on high TuUh visited us, to gite Ught to them l^at 
iit in darkness and in the shadow cf death^ to guide our feet into the v>ay 
of peoM?^ 

THE coming of our Lord Jesus Christ into this our world 
was considered last Sunday as settling for us men a 
primary and most important question, namely. What hu- 
man life at its best was meant to be. For us Christians 
that can be no longer an open question. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ has offered us an Ideal of life which authoritatively 
closes it. The local and national drapery which, so to 
speak, encircles Him does not obscure the world-wide sig- 
nificance of His life and character. The accidents of His 
coming among us as a Jew eighteen centuries ago are 
easily translated into their equivalents at other times and 
places, and there remains an Ideal — the ideal of a Man- 
hood which, by its perfection, disarms the most fastidious 
criticism, by its majesty awes irreverence itself into some- 
thing at least like respect, by its tenderness takes millions 
of hearts age after age so altogether captive that they are 
constrained to lavish upon it the very best of their adora- 
tion and their love. 

But side by side with man's anxiety to find the moral 
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ideal of his life, in view of which he may become better, 
is a wider anxiety, if possible, to understand if he can the 
secret and the object of his existence. While our moral 
instincts, making the most of that original sense of right 
and wrong which is a part of the outfit of every soul, 
are tracking their way toward an ideal life, our intelligence 
is at work all the while on a larger circle of ideas, and is 
constantly raising or encountering questions which cannot 
but present themselves. My brethren, there are times in 
the lives of most thoughtful men — of the most steadfast 
Christians — ^when those primary questions recur with a 
kind of awful freshness, starting up, as it were, out of the 
quiet routine life which we are leading, out of the very 
depths of the soul's being, and troubling us with their 
searching importunity, — " Whence am I ? What am I ? 
Whither am I going ? " Man's real nature, his origin, his 
destiny — ^these are questions which cannot be treated as 
if they belonged to the mental department which many of 
us, perhaps, label " Notes and Queries." They are obvi- 
ously questions of the very first importance — questions 
compared with which the literary and social and political 
trifles with which we amuse ourselves, during the greater 
part of our brief life here, dwindle away into their proper 
insignificance. 

Do not let us, for the world, say, " These are merely 
speculative questions : we can do our duty very well while 
we leave them unanswered." They may, in themselves, 
belong to the speculative rather than to the practical sphere 
of truth, but they have immediate and important bearings 
upon practice. I need not spend time, my brethren, in 
pointing out to you that the whole idea of the meaning and 
solemnity of life and duty depends upon the answer which 
we give to these questions, — ^that to know that we are 
really imperishable beings, with an endless destiny of some 
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sort before us, receiving from One above us this awful 
gift of life, and having to account most assuredly for the 
use we make of it, is, for serious persons, a most fruitful 
piece of knowledge, while denial or doubt of it is propor- 
tionately, in a moral sense, likely to be impoverishing and 
disastrous ; for all such questions really run up into one, — 
Does any Being exist "Who explains to each of us the mys- 
tery of His own existence — a Being to Whom we owe it 
that we are here at all, — ^Who upholds us in existence mo- 
ment by moment, — ^Whom we are boim^d to serve now, 
and in Whom hereafter we may find our satisfaction and 
reward ? 

Now St. Paul tells us that in nature and conscience, 
taken together, man has materials at hand for learning that 
such a Being — that Gk>d— exists. And by God he means 
not a mere stupendous Force, nor yet merely an all-pene- 
trating Intelligence, but over and above this — ^nay, espe- 
cially — a Moral Being. " That," he says, " which may be 
known of God is manifest in the Gentile peoples ; for God 
Himself hath showed it unto them, since from the creation 
of the world His invisible attributes may be clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead ; so that," he concludes, *' the 
Gentiles are without excuse," ' if they do not act upon tliis 
knowledge. And what nature teaches from without con- 
science echoes from within. " The Gentile nations," says 
St. Paul again, "having not the law that was once given 
to Israel, are a law unto themselves, since they show the 
work of the law " (that is, the conduct which God requires) 
" written in their hearts," just as for Israel it was written 
on the tables of stone, " their conscience also bearing wit- 
ness to it." ' And thus conscience within man, as nature 
without him, points to God even without a revelation. 

« Rom. i. 19, 30. » Ibid, a 14, 16. 
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The works of nature suggest an Author ; the law of con- 
science implies a Lawgiver ; and that the Lawgiver of 
conscience is also the Author of n^ure is, on the whole, 
apart from revelation, a presumption so intrinsically prob- 
able that man may be held responsible for presuming 
it, although its certainty is only attested by miracle, the 
weapon, so to call it, the weapon of revelation — the weapon 
by which revelation makes its way among human minds, 
one object of miracle being to show that the material world 
ii3 under the control of the Lord of the moral world. 

Here observe, my brethren, that St. Paul is speaking. of 
what man may know by the aid of nature and conscience ; 
but whether he will do so or not in a given age or country, 
depends upon whether he will or will not make the most 
of his resources. As a matter of fact he has, more fre- 
quently than not| obxied his eyes to the natural light stream- 
ing Awnmd him. Unwilling to know more of the Lawgiver 
of a conscience which he disobeys, he has disregarded the 
teaching both of conscience and of nature ; and hence the 
various idolatrous and polytheistic systems of the pagan 
world — the " lords many and gods many " to which St. 
Paul alludes. These systems, remark, do not represent 
man's gradual struggle upward from an utter darkness to- 
ward the recognition of one God ; but, on the contrary, 
they represent different stages of his descent from a knowl- 
edge, more or less clear, of that primal truth downward 
toward fetichism. "When they knew God," says St. 
Paul, " they glorified Him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful ; but became vain in their imaginations, and their fool- 
ish heart was darkened ; and so they changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image like imto corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things." * Indeed, if we wish to study this process of a 

1 Bom. I 21-23. 
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gradual decomposition of faith, we need not look back to 
the pagan religions of the ancient world. The last num- 
ber of some popular^ and brilliant review may possibly 
enough show us how, with a higher than any natural light 
flooding aU intelligences that have eyes to see, men can at 
this day close their eyes to all spiritual truth whatever, 
and so buiy themselves beneath the folds of matter that 
nature becomes to them, instead of the robe of beauty 
which everywhere speaks of the Monarch who wears it, 
only a thick veil that hides Him from the sight of His 
reasonable creatures. 

But even where this is not the case — even where God 
is believed really to exist — ^the questions of our relations 
towards Him are still unsolved. Why did He place us 
here? Does He take notice of, does He care for, us? 
Shall we see or know anything really of Him by and by ? 
Shall we exist in any practical sense after death ? And to 
these questions even sincere theists only answer, "Per- 
haps." If we are to know anything certainly, God, Who 
sees the secret of our destiny, must Himself speak. " Be- 
hold, the darkness shall cover the earth, arid gross darkness 
the people : but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and His 
glory shall be seen upon thee." * H there is a good God 
in existence Who has made us His creatures, such as we are, 
with these wants, with these capacities, with these aspira- 
tions, these hopes, these presentiments, these fears, tlien it 
is highly improbable, to say the least, that He should not 
show us something more of Himself and of His will than 
can be learnt from nature and from conscience- Nature 
has its dark patches of unintelligible ruin and pain. Con- 
science has its recurring moods of hesitation and bewilder- 
ment. A clearer, stronger, steadier light is needed to guide 
man along his difficult path to his future home. A clear 
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word of God — that is what is wanted ; and it is unimagin- 
able, for those who believe Him to be loving and wise, 
that He should allow His creatures, century after century, 
to grope after Him amid disappointment, when it would 
cost Him, they think, so little to speak. The sense of the '^ 
great probability that God wiU speak meets, you observe, 
the evidence that He has done so nearly half way, and it 
is designed in His providence to do so. 

And here it may be well to notice an old but by no means 
extinct objection to the very form and instrument of revela- 
tion as the word of God, spoken to man and uttered or 
written down by man as God's word. We are gravely 
told that for a spiritual Being like God to speak involves 
an anomaly, since speech— a movement in the air resulting 
from the vocal organs — implies an animal organism, so to 
say, behind it ; and accordingly the phrase and idea of a 
word of God is said to be only one of the many ways of 
degrading the conception of Deity, for which the Christian 
revelation is held to be responsible. It is better to treat ^/ 
this anxiety for God's honour, wherever we find it, as 
sincere, though too often it shows itself only when some 
point of Christian doctrine is to be discredited. As 
God's justice and generosity are pleaded against His 
atoning love, — as His gifts of sacramental Grace are said to 
materialise the idea of His spiritual influence, so in like 
manner to, suppose that He can speak is described as 
changing Him into the image of His animal creation. 
What, then, is this idea of the word of God, which the 
objection presupposes? It is, I reply, a purely physical 
idea of it. So much organic activity, so much atmospheric 
vibration, such and such an effect upon the nerves and the 
brain, — ^that is a word. It implies that by a word is meant 
only a regulated sound, — that sound is the essential thing 
in the word, — that apart from sound it does not exist ; 
8* 
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whereas, in reality, sound is only the physical dress of the 
real word, whether it be the word of man or the word of 
God. The substance of the word, of which sound is the 
clothing, is thought — ^thought prepared for transmission 
from one thinking being to another. No doubt with us 
men, composite beings as we are, with our souls clothed in 
bodily forms, our ideas take a physical and outward dress 
too in order to be transmitted from one of us to another. 
But is no communication, then, possible between one dis- 
embodied spirit and another ! And, if it is possible, is it 
to be supposed that such a communication passes in any- 
thing which we should recognise as an uttered language ? 
And are we even sure that no beings comniunicate with us 
excepting through the oi^ans of sense, — ^sure that the 
strange unaccountable thoughts, good and evil, which pre- 
sent themselves ever and anon to our intelligence are not 
infused into it by other beings, whether angels or evil 
spirits, or the spirits of the departed ? Iri short, if by the 
Expression " a word," be meant thought ready for transfer 
from mind to mind, whether through the medium of lan- 
guage or without it, who shall deny the power of any one 
spiritual existence to speak to another, to pour into another, 
by sympathetic contact, of the nature of which we can form 
only dim imaginings, a very tide of thought and feeling 
and resolve and passion — a vast power of spiritual good or 
evil, — to receive in return, in the case of created spirits, a 
reciprocal influence for evil or for good ? And, if this be 
so, who in the world shall say that the one self -existing 
Spirit alone may not speak, — that while every creature has 
its appropriate language — its voice, as St. Paul puts it, 
whether articulate or not — God alone shall not communi- 
cate His will to created and independent minds, — ^that, 
while beneath His throne there is an incessant activity of 
intercommunication between beings of all orders of intelli- 
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gence, He alone, the Maker of all, the Lord of all, is to be 
condemned to silence, to banishment, to isolation, in order, 
forsooth, to guard His dignity ? 

" No, no," it is said by another gronp of disputants, 
*' we do not mean that. Of course the infinite Spirit can 
speak to other spirits if He chooses. We, for our part, 
believe that He has spoken, and that He still speaks, more 
or less, to all. Our objection to the Christian idea of revela- 
tion is that it is too limited, — that it confines to a few 
agents and to a single age a process which we maintain to 
be as ancient and as universal as humanity. God, we say, 
has always been revealing Himself ; and Christianity can 
no more monopolise the privilege of being the one Kevela- 
tion, than England can claim to be the one country upon 
which the sun shines." 

Here, brethren, let us admit what must be cheerfully 
admitted, namely, that God has not left Himself without 
witness anywhere among men, — that, as we have already 
seen in nature and in conscience. He has provided means 
which, if they are made the most of, enable men to attain 
to a certain knowledge of Himself. If, enlarging the idea 
of revelation, you choose to call that primary lesson of 
nature and conscience "revelation," do as you please: 
only then let us understand each other. Of course, in that 
sense, all the false religions in the world, i£ not revelations, 
contain an element of revelation, — ^just enough to prevent 
them from decomposing at once, — ^just enough to prevent 
their forfeiting at once all claim on the affections and 
thoughts of men. But if by " revelation " we are to imder- 
Btand, as is usually understood, only such truths about the 
nature and the will of God as nature and conscience could 
not enable us to reach, then I say, advisedly, that revela- 
tion is a monopoly of Christianity and of that Jewish re- 
ligion which Christianity presupposes and incorporates 
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with itself ; for revelation has two concurrent certificates 
of its reality. One is miracle, whereby the revealing Grod, 
the Lord of nature, steps, as it were, from behind the veil, 
and gives a sensible proof that He is in communication 
with the human agent who claims to be uttering His word ; 
and the other is conscience, the seat of His original presence 
and legislation, now illuminated by a higher truth than 
heretofore, and recognising its illumination as being in 
substantial harmony with its best, first, earliest lessons. 
Thus our Lord appealed both to His works and to the in- 
ward light or eye in His hearers, when He ui^d His claims. 
Other claimants upon the hearts and thoughts of men have 
produced miracles, true or false, while conscience has been 
more or less dmgged or perverted ; or they have roused 
conscience into sympathy or morbid dissatisfaction without 
being able to show that any Being beyond the world of 
sense has sanctioned their appeal. The Gospel has com- 
bined the two — ^the best attested miracles with the most 
searching appeals to conscience ; and the seed thus sown 
in honest and good hearts has brought forth its hundred- 
fold, its sixty, its thirty. 

Much, indeed, had been done within the limits of Israel 
to satisfy man's desire to know more about God and about 
himself than could be leamt from nature and fi'om con- 
science. The history of Israel is, in reality, a history of 
successive revelations. First came the great lawgiver with 
his moral, religious, and civil institutes — ^with the divine 
law recorded independently of the memory and conscience 
of Israel, as we should say " objectively," upon tables of 
stone ; and then a long line of teachers, rulers, leaders, 
saints, prophets, but especially of prophets, each adding a 
something to the sacred deposit,— each illuminating some 
more or less obscure portion of the will of God, completing 
the outline of some prediction, or reinforcing some moral 
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truth, or rebuking some popular sin or error, or removing 

some fatal barrier between the heart of Israel and its un- 
seen King. As we are told at the beginning of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, God spoke His will in the old days in 
many fragments and in many modes. It is a wonderful 
procession, that, moving across the centuries — those organs 
of the revelation in ancient Israel — that long array of 
minds to which God whispered various portions of His 
will, each of whom, as an apostle says, " spake as he was 
moved by the Holy Ghost."* But it was a revelation 
which did not — could not — satisfy the needs of man. It 
was confined to a single race, whereas the existing want 
was as wide as humanity. Moreover, apart from its moral 
impotence, of which more, please God, next Sunday, — 
apart from this, although it taught all that Christianity 
teaches as to man's origin and his continuous dependence 
upon the strength of God, its disclosures as to the life be- 
yond the grave, — as to the means of attaining the end of 
our existence — wete partial and unsatisfying. It was, in 
fact, introductory to another and a fuller revelation as its 
proper explanation and climax, — a revelation which would 
radiate from — ^which would centre in — a single Person. 
*^ God, who in sundry parts, and in divers manners, spoke 
in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by His Son." ' 

" His Son." Let us dwell on that prerogative name. It 
must mean at least a Being who shares the Father's Nature, 
yet is personally distinct — one Being Who, by right, stands 
towards the eternal Being in this unique relationship. But, 
lest we should think of some created and inferior nature. 
Scripture gives the Son another name. He is called " The 
"Word ; " that is the Thought or Keason, uttered or un- 
uttered, of the everlasting Father. What is more inti- 

» 2 Pet. i. 21. « Heb. i 1-2. 
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matelj part of a man than his thought ? What is more 
clearly distinct from him, while yet inheriting his nature, 
than his child ? Thus Scripture teaches us the existence of 
One who is one with the Father, yet personally distinct 
from Him, His Peer and Companion from everlasting. 
" In the beginning," says St. John, " was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the word was God." * Our 
human nature is a poor attenuated likeness of the perfect 
uncreated Being. Fatherly affection among men is a 
shadow of the divine fatherhood in God. Filial depend- 
ence among men is a shadow of the eternal sonship with- 
in the Godhead. And in like manner, as the human soul 
has, as part of its outfit, thought, tending always from its 
nature to communicate itself through language, imperfect, 
hasty, transient, though it be, this thought also is an eternal 
shadow of Him — ^the personal Thought or Word of God, 
eternal as God is eternal, sharing His power, sharing His 
wisdom, sharing His goodness. 

Well, my brethren, this is the first truth of the Creed 
of Christendom : the eternal Word or Son of God took 
flesh, and appeared in, and spoke through, Jesus of Naza- 
reth. " The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld His glory." Jesus was not a mere Man 
more highly illuminated by the divine Spirit than His 
predecessors had been. In the secret seat of His Being 
He was the personal Son or Word of God, clothed in a 
human Body and Soul which He had wrapped around 
Himself and made His own. And this it is which consti- 
tutes the specialty of His revelation. When Jesus spoke, 
it was the eternal Thought or Word of God Himself that 
spoke, not through the agency of another Being, but di- 
rectly, although employing human organs and human 
speech, to those upon whom His words fell. " That which 

' John i. 1. 
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was from the beginning," says the apostle, *' that which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
which our hands have handled, of the Word of life (for 
the life was manifested, and we have seen it, and deAare 
unto you that eternal Life which was with the Father and 
was manifested unto us ;) that which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you." * 

What, you ask, is the certificate of all this ? The an- 
swer is, again, miracle (that is, nature under certain as- 
pects) and conscience. First, His resurrection. "He 
was declared," says St. Paul, " to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by His resur- 
rection from the dead." ' He had Himself appealed to this 
proof of the truth of what He said about Himself. If the 
Jews would destroy the temple of His Body, He would 
raise it again in three days. If they wanted a sign in His 
favour, the prophet Jonas would suggest one. The Son 
of Man would be buried, not in the whale's belly, but in 
the heart of the earth, and would then rise to life. And 
His resurrection is a matter of hard historical fact, only 
to be set aside by purely d priori assumptions of its im- 
possibility; and as it covers, so to speak, all His other 
miracles, so its evidence is reinforced by the higher con- 
science of our Lord's contemporaries. " Never man spake 
like this man." * That was the feeling of those who lis- 
tened to Him for a moment without prejudice. "The 
people were astonished at His doctrine: for He taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes." * 
That is the evangelist's report of the impression which was 
produced by the Sermon on the Mount. They, the hear- 
ers, did not, indeed, know at the time the deepest cause of 
this profound astonishment; but our knowledge is illus- 
trated by their experience. That which struck the people 

' 1 John i. 1-3. « Eom. i 4. » John vU. 46. * Matt. viL 28, 29. 
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was His possession of authority — a threefold authority as 
it might seem — the authority of certain knowledge, the 
authority of entire fearlessness, the authority of a disinter- 
est<M love. 

The authority of certain knowledge. The Scribes ar- 
gued, conjectured, balanced this interpretation against that 
— this tradition against the other. They were often 
learned and laborious ; but they dealt with religion only as 
antiquarians might deal with old ruins or manuscripts, so 
that when it reached the people the underlying elements 
of truth were overlaid with a mass of doubtful disput>a- 
tions, of which none could seize the precise value or drift. 
When, then, our Lord spoke with clear distinctness, as One 
Who saw spiritual truth — Who took the exact measure of 
the seen and the unseen — ^Who described without any 
ambiguities what He saw — ^the effect was so fresh and 
nnlooked for as to create the astonishment which St. 
Matthew describes. Doubtless the prophets would have 
contrasted advantageously with the Scribes of our Lord's 
day in this respect ; but there is an accent of authoritative 
certainty in our Lord, which no prophet ever assumes, 
when He corrects error, or when He unveils truth. " It 
hath been said by them of old time," He says again and 
again, and then He adds, " but / say unto you." His au- 
thority. He feels, supersedes all that has gone before. He 
knows it. Compare Him with His great apostle, St. Paul. 
St. Paul, no doubt, announces truth authoritatively too ; 
but then St. Paul is a dialectician, who writes long argu- 
mentative letters to his converts — who preaches argu- 
mentative sermons in the Jewish synagogues. St. John 
more nearly resembles— but then it is because he more 
closely repeats — his Master. Jesus, with His " Verily, ver- 
ily, I say unto you," is the Teacher of teachers — the most 
authoritative Teacher, pouring forth a flood of light upon 
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all the great problems of human interest,— on the reality ' ' 
of the divine Providence, on the destiny of the human 
soul, on the secret miseries and certain cures of human 
life, on the means of access to the eternal Father ; and He ' ' 
is conscious — always conscious— of His supreme place in 
the history of religion. As He says, "Blessed are the 
eyes which see the things that ye see : for I tell you, that 
many prophets and kings have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen them ; and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and have not heard them," * so He 
says also, " The queen of the south came from the utter- 
most parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; 
and, behold, a Greater than Solomon is here." * 

Observe in Him, too, the authority of entire fearless- 
ness. In all ages this kind of authority among religious 
teachers has been comparatively rare. Many a man will 
occasionally say strong or paradoxical things, who is by no 
means continually fearless. If he fears not the world at 
large, or his declared opponents, he fears his friends, his 
supporters, his patrons. He fears them too much to risk 
their good will by telling them unpopular truth. To fear 
no man, high or low, educated or untaught, rich or poor, — 
to draw a clear line of distinction between love and honour, 
on the one hand, and fear, on the other, — to do justice to 
the element of truth which underlies all error, and yet to 
make no compromise for a moment with the substance of 
the error itself, — to offer no incense on any occasion to 
prejudice and to passion, — ^to refuse to suppress, or to en- 
wrap in lifeless and unmeaning generalities, unpopular but 
certain truth, — ^to set aside if need be, the weight of cus- 
tom and the influences of powerful personages or classes, 
while saying frankly, strongly, boldly, what is known to 
be true; and yet all the while to be considerate and 

> Ln. z. 23, 24. ' Matt. xiL 42 ; La. zi. 81. 
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moderate — moderate with the Belf-restramt of coiftoions 
strength, and not from the feeble timidity which fears 
lest any one enunciation of absolute truth should give of- 
fence, — this, my brethren, God knows, is easier far for us 
to describe than to realise. The Scribes failed here. 
They were largely dependent on the people; and, like 
many ministers of truth elsewhere, they deferred largely 
to the superstitions and prejudices of their powerful pa*, 
trons. Prophets, indeed, such as Elijah, as Isaiah, as Jere- 
miah, as Daniel, as — last, not least — the great Baptist, had 
nobly risen above this temptation. But then the first apos* 
tie yielded at Antioch to wrong-headed but affectionate 
followers, who would have brought back Jewish observances 
into the Christian Church. Here, as elsewhere, our Lord 
is above, all. Look at the Sermon on the Mount, in which 
the most comfortable glosses upon the old awful law of 
Sinai are sternly exposed and set aside, — in which the exi- 
gency of its spirit, as distinct from the easy obedience to 
its literal requirements, is insisted on, — in -whicb, as after- 
wards in those discourses reported by St. John, before the 
climax of the Passion, the great authority of the most 
powerful classes of Jerusalem is confi-onted with un- 
compromising resistance. Head the 24th chapter of St. 
Matthew ; read the end of the 9th chapter of St. Mark ; 
and say whether this language would have been spoken 
by a teacher who was balancing the claims of truth against 
the chances of success. Most human teachers wait till 
they are backed by numbers, — till their words are the echo 
\,of the -multitude. Jesus enunciated truth as depending 
on its internal strength, harmony, necessity, — as a thing 
itself mightier than the errors, the prejudices, the passions, 
of the place or the hour, — as being no 'merely passing or 
local influence, like opinion, but imchanging and eternal 
and dear to God, and, whether in the triumphs of its rep- 
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resentatives, or their failure — aye, their martyrdom — hold- 
ing from God a charter of ultimate victory. With Ilim, 
we know, it could not have been otherwise; but with 
Him, as with the lowliest of His servants, it was an element 
in His great authority. 

And observe in Him, lastly, the authority of His pure, 
His disinterested love. Here too, as a class, the Scribes 
were wanting. To them religious teaching was not a labour 
of love so much as a means of livelihood. They were 
more like lecturers on ancient religious literature, than en- 
voys from, and exponents of, the heart of God. And this 
is much truer of the great teachers of the pagan world. A 
philosopher made the best he could of his clever guesses. 
He had nothing to do with love. He would have been 
ashamed of any exhibition of tenderness. He was sup- 
posed to be above the joys and sorrows of ordinary men. 
Even the great Jewish prophets, standing in some respects 
between the Law and the Gospel, were in this less like the 
Gospel than the Law. Hosea comes nearest to the yearn- 
ings for man's highest good which are so characteristic of 
our Lord ; but Hosea cannot compare with the divine ten- 
derness which sheds tears over Jerusalem, which welcomes 
and pardons the Magdalene. Especially do we miss in the 
prophets that tender lovg of individual souls which is so 
conspicuous in our Lord as a teacher. While His horizon 
of activity and aim is infinitely greater than theirs, — ^while 
He is gazing steadily upon a vast future of which they 
had only (fim and imperfect presentiments. He devotes 
Himself, we may dare to say so, to a publican, to a Syrophe- 
nician stranger, to a Kicodemus, to a Samaritan woman, to a 
family at Bethany, as if for the time being there were none 
others in the world to engage His attention. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is this aspect of His teaching so prominent as in 
His last discourse in the upper room — the language, as 
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that is, of the uncreated Love speaking directly to hnman 
hearts in words which, at the distance of eighteen centuries, 
retain this, the secret of their matchless authority. 

It was with this accent of certainty, with this fearless- 
ness, with this love, that our Lord Jesus Christ solemnly 
deposited His revelation in the souls of men. True, He 
did not state many formal propositions : He was mainly 
engaged in quickening consciences, rather than in instruct- 
ing minds. But, in the fulness of His authority, in addi- 
tion to the substantial truth which He Himself taught. 
He sanctioned the teaching of the by-gone centuries in 
Israel : He sanctioned the teaching of the apostles who 
should succeed Him. Looking backwards. He said, " Not 
one jot or one tittle shall pass from the law till all be ful- 
filled."' Looking forwards, He said, "When He, the 
Spirit of truth, is come. He will guide you into all truth." * 
And thus from prophets and from apostles having His 
sanction, — above all, from Himself, the Teacher of teach- 
ers, — ^we now know, or may know, all that is most impor- 
tant for us as men to know. As Tertullian said in his 
day, our little Christian children can answer the questions 
which are in debate among the philosophers. We know 
Who created this wonderful universe with all its mysteries 
of teeming life. We know Whp placed us here, and why 
He placed us here, and how we may fulfil His high pur- 
poses respecting us. We know what is behind us, what 
is before us, what is above us — God our Creator, God our 
King and Euler, God the last End of our being. We 
know, too, how marvellous is His love to have committed 
such knowledge to such puny intelligences as ours. We 
know something of the eternal harmony of His uncreated 
Life — of the mystery of a threefold existence within the 
divine Unity — of the unutterable condescension of Him 

1 Matt. V. 18. « Jno. xvL 13. 
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Who has brought us this knowledge, and of His Spirit 
Who continually recommends it to our inmost souls. We 
have before us, may I not say, in our possession, a body of 
fixed, unchanging truth, in its outward form like the opin- 
ions and philosophies which make up the staple of merely 
human thought, but, on a closer inspection, both in its sub- 
stance, and in the authority on which it rests, utterly distinct 
from them. " The Daystar from on high hath visited us, to 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, to guide our feet into the way of peace." 

My brethren, if Jesus Christ, the eternal Word and Son 
of God, has indeed brought us from heaven this gift of 
revealed truth in its fulness, by His first coming, He has 
thereby imposed upon us — upon every soul among us — 
practical responsibilities. He does not force it upon our 
intelligences. We can elude its loving pressure if we will, 
by indifiference as well as by ingenuity ; but, plainly, it 
cannot leave us, in any case, as we should have been if it 
never had been given to us at all. In a Christian country 
like this, we have all of us more or less stood distinctly 
face to face with that truth. We have all of us had our 
opportunities — (when and what they have been God knows) 
— ^f or becoming acquainted with it. " If," said our Lord, 
with mournful solemnity, to the men of His day — " If I 
had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had 
sin : but now they have no cloke for their sin." * Such 
knowledge is, or may be, an unspeakable blessing. Such 
knowledge may be also, for those who set it aside or make 
no use of it, the measure of an eternal loss. Which, dear 
brethren, which is it to be for you and for me? The time 
within which this question is to be answered cannot be 
long for any one of us. The issues which depend upon 
our decision are endless for us all. 

' John XV. 22. 
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'* The day9pring from on high hath visited tM, to give light to them that 
9it in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into 
the wa^ ofpeaee,^* 

IN considering our Lord, first as the Model, and then as 
the Enlightener, of mankind, we have Jbeen gradually 
making our way towards a third aspect of His work 
which His advent suggests: He is also our Deliverer 
from the guilt and consequences of sin. Had he only 
shown us what man was meant to be, He would have left 
us with the painful conviction that we are, one and all of 
lis, in different ways, very unlike the intended model. 
Had He added to this a knowledge of our destiny beyond 
the grave, and pointed out its direct connection with our 
actual state during this present life, He would have 
heightened our misery without doing anything substan- 
tial to alleviate it. A revelation of moral beauty in a 
world of sinners, followed by a revelation, among other 
things, of the consequences of sin, would have been like 
the torchlight visit of a high-spirited and inquisitive trav- 
eller to the scene of a battle-field after night had sepa- 
rated the combatants. The ground is strewn with the 
disfigured bodies of the dying and the dead ; the air is 
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filled with the moans of despairing safferers ; bat tlie trav- 
eller can only bring his torches to light up the scene in 
all its horrors for those who are still able to take the 
measare of their misery. He can only remind them, by 
his own bright appearance of the blessings they have 
too probably lost for ever. He is not a surgeon ; he is 
not a hospital nurse ; so he goes on his way, and night 
once more spreads its shroud over the scene of pain. But 
as such a traveller departs, he is followed — well, he is not 
followed by the blessings of the sufferers. 

If our Lord's advent into the world could have recalled 
this description, he would have neglected the main source 
of hunian discomfort and apprehension, and, indeed, the 
cause of those other needs which have already been con- 
sidered ; for why has man ever lost the true ideal of his 
life? Why does he ever shiver in his inmost self at the 
possibilities which surround his destiny ? The answer is 
that he is aware, more or less dimly, of the presence of a 
fatal flaw in his nature, — of a power which has entered 
into it, and put it out of harmony with itself, and with 
the true law of its action. The shadow of a great failure 
has fallen upon the human family; and so individual 
men, even before they begin to act for themselves, feel, 
like persons born out of wedlock, that they lie under a 
disadvantage at starting — a disadvantage which they have 
inherited. As was said by a clever wit of the inhabitants 
of modem Bome, some fifteen years ago, mankind in a 
natural state is born to an inheritance of ruins — ruins in 
the intelligence, which possesses fragments of truths that 
it once contemplated in their perfection ; ruins in the 
affections, which, instead of rising up to heaven, constantly 
busied themselves in seeking their treasure beneath the 
soil of earth ; ruins in the will, which has lost its original 
power and directness, and too often is the slave of the 
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passions which it was meant to curb. This is what is called 
the doctrine — it might better be called the fact— of the 
Fall. If it is tme that its results have been mischievously 
exaggerated in certain quarters of Christendom — if man 
has been repi'esented as so utterly impotent as henceforth 
to be practically iri'esponsible — these exaggerations must 
not blind us to the truth which they distort. 

The Fall of man is a fact which can be ascertained by 
observation. It is to be observed especially in man's diffi- 
culty in mastering what he knows to be good. The better 
.' pagans were fully alive to what they called the difficulty 
. of virtue. It is to be observed in man's facility in lapsing 
into what he knows all the time to be evil ; in his power- 
lessness, his indisposition, too, to rise out of himself 
heavenward ; in his secret enmity to the thought of a per- 
fectly holy God ; in his natural dislike and suspicion of 
his brother man, apart from the ties of blood and the 
ties of self-interest; in the wild disorder of his own inner 
being ; in the degradation of his soul — meant to command 
his body — ^to be its slave, I may say, its victim. " Behold 
I was shapen in wickedness, and in sin hath- my mother 
conceived me." * That is the language, not merely of the 
psalmist, but of every child or man who attentively studies 
the facts of human nature. Predisposition to sin is as 
universal — ^it is almost as universal — ^as humanity; and 
though at times the fact may seem to be obscured by 
anomalous outbursts of generosity or courage, it is soon, 
too soon, reasserted. There was a depressing conviction 
of this truth in the ancient world, which expressed itself 
in a story that has often been quoted in illustration. Her- 
cules — the representative hero of pagan fable — may reach 
what seems to be the climax of his glorj^ as the conqueror 
of monsters and of tymnts, as the generous friend of the 

' Pb. U. 6, P. B. Version. 
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weak and distressed ; bat, as be wraps around bis frame 
tbe fatal garment wbicb a woman bas offered him, he 
finds bimself a prey to tbe devouring flame, and tbe bands 
wbicb were all-powerful against tbe tyrants are powerless 
to strip oflE tlie robe of Dejanira. 

How bas man succeeded to tbis iuberitance of weak- 
ness and of sin ? God — bis instinct tells bim, no less tban 
revelation — did not make us as we are. He made our first 
parent a sinless being. He added to bis stock of natural 
powers, instincts, aspirations, an endowment of grace wbicb, 
wbile it did not force bim to be loyal to God, made His loy- 
alty easy. God wisbed to be served by a freely yielded 
service, and His gifts to Adam did not destroy Adam's 
liberty. Adam was free to try tbe experiment of evil, if 
he cbose ; and, witb bis eyes open, be tried it. We know 
tbe sequel. By tbat one act be entered upon a life under 
totally new conditions. Sin, wbicb bad before required an 
effort, bencefortb became easy ^nd natural ; virtue, wbicb 
had been natural, bencefortb became diflicult and unwel- 
come. And wbat be bad tbus become bis children were 
to be. He left them bis nature — ^bis fallen nature — witb 
all its traces of a splendid past, with all its actual and hu- 
miliating disabilities. He could not leave them wbat be 
had lost bimself — the robe of rigbteousnss. Tbat had 
been left within tbe gates of Eden. He could not, — ^if he 
transmitted bis nature at all — be could not but leave them 
an entail of weakness and corruption, an inheritance of 
moral death. " By one man sin entered into tbe world, 
and death J)y sin." * 

Now, this doctrine of tbe transmitted effects of tbe Fall 
is constantly urged against Christianity, as being a tenet 
inconsistent with the justice of God. At any rate, my 
brethren, we do not escape the difficulty which is here 

^ Bom. Y. 13. 
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alleged by rejecting this particnlar doctrine, since the 
same feature of the Divine government meets us again 
and again elsewhere. Take the not unfrequent case of a 
parent who fatally impairs his constitution by habits of 
intemperance and debauchery, and then transmits to chil- 
dren and grandchildren a weakly type of existence, con- 
demned by anticipation to an unusual share of disease and 
pain. The argument i^iust original sin on the score of 
its alleged injustice would surely impeach the divine Cre- 
ator for not having summarily prevented the debauched 
father from becoming a parent, for not having cut him 
off by death when it must have been foreseen that he 
would only add to the sum total of human misery. Or 
look at the moral disadvantages which are entailed upon 
children by irreligious or immoral parents. These chil- 
dren have no choice as to where they will be brought up, 
as to whether they will exist at all. These things are 
settled for them. Yet their first lessons are lessons in 
vice, lessons in blasphemy, lessons in dishonesty, lessons 
in all that will ensure for them a future of certain misery, 
unless some one interfere. Of such children, as you are 
aware, there are thousands upon thousands in this metro- 
polis ; and it may be urged, with just as much reason as 
before, that Almighty God's justice ought to prevent the 
existence of children placed in such circumstances as 
these. And yet there is the fact that He does nothing of 
the kind. Again, many a man is born into the world 
with good abilities, with ample means, with a desire to 
m^ke himself as useful as he can to his fello\^ creatures, 
and yet his life has been from the first overshadowed by 
some one act of his father, against the social effects of 
which be struggles year after year in vain. " Why," men 
whisper to themselves, " why should the good God give so 
much, so rich with the promise of usefulness, and then 
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allow all to be ruined by an entail of ireal or supposed 
dishonour \ " Louis X VL, as everybody knows, went to 
the scaffold in consequence of the errors of a dynasty of 
which he was the most virtuous member. And we Eng- 
lishmen of to-day pay taxes in order to defray the expenses 
of wars carried on by our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers, but with the conduct of which we personally, I 
need not say, have had just as little to do as with the cam- 
paigns of Julius Csesar. 

In short, whether we look to man's physical nature, or 
to his moral and spiritual education, or to the structure of 
human society in families and in nations, we see every- 
where the same law of the dependence of one generation 
of men upon another in the most vital respects. And 
accordingly the objection to original sin, which we are 
considering, is in reality little less than an impeachment 
of the general scheme of God's government of this human 
world. True, He does break through the fatal entail in 
conspicuous instances. The Jews of the captivity thought 
it hard that they should be snflFering for the sins of 
bygone generations, and coihplained that the fathers had 
eaten sour grapes, and that the children's teeth were set 
on edge ; and Ezekiel was told to assure them that in 
their instance every man would bear his own burden. 
The entail of punishment was there to end. But the nile 
still holds good as part of God's general government* 
God still deals with us as families, as nations, as parts of 
that vast organism which we name humanity, no less than 
as individual men. Clearly, as the Creator, if He likes He 
has the right to do this. Who shall dispute it ? And ob- 
serve, if he does so, this nile of His government tells both 
ways. It is the principle of the restoration of man, as it 
is the principle of his fall. As Adam's sin carries in its 
fatal consequences the natural family of man, so Christ, the 
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Bestorer, acts and Buffers on behalf of the whole redeemed 
family. Ood sees fallen man in our first parent ; He sees 
restored man in our Second. And St. Paul balances the re- 
sult, and exclaims, ^' Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound." * We must not, however, anticipate. 

Let us observe, next, that, over and above this trans- 
mitted inheritance of a sinful disposition, there is the 
immeasurable mass of little sins of which all human 
beings are guilty, — of which every man and woman adds 
60 much to the existing stock. We are so familiar with 
the name and with the fact of sin, it so clings to our whole 
life and thought and speech and action, that we think as 
little about it as of the weeds which grow in a country lane. 
But, for all that, it is not the less a serious matter. 

Let us ask ourselves, before we go farther, what do we 
mean by sin ? The question is a practical one for all of 
us. Do we mean by sin thoughts, or words, or acts, or 
habits, which fall short of being good ? Do we mean 
merely imperfect goodness, so that the contrast between 
a thief and an honest man is only a contrast between the 
more perfect man and the less ? This has been maintained 
by able men ; but it is in contradiction to the common 
moral sense of the human race. Sin, all the world over, 
means something in opposition to good, not merely failure 
to attain good. Do we mean by sin a necessary step or 
stage in the development of a moral being, like those 
bodily diseases which, although painful and weakening 
at the time, are said to purify and strengthen the bodily 
constitution ? This, too, has been maintained by a school 
of writers, but tlie common sense or judgment of vc\q\\ 
rejects it. When we name sin we mean not a factor in 
the progress of man or of society, but something which 
our sense of right condemns as that which ought not to be, 

» Bom. V. 20. 
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whatever may or may not come of it. Do we mean, then, 
by sin merely brutalised human life, consisting in the 
sovereignty of the senses of man over his reason ? Doubt- 
less a good deal of sin takes this form ; but there are 
spiritual sins with which the senses have nothing what- 
ever to do, such as pride, envy, and the like. The form 
of sin is one thing ; the common essence of all sins is 
another. The essence must be a something common to 
sins which take a sensual form and to sins which have 
nothing to do with the senses. Is this essence of sin, 
then, contradiction of received human opinion about 
goodness ? The other day a clever off-hand writer said 
that the only satisfactory standard of conduct was obedi- 
ence to the opinion or the law of one's country. Accord- 
ing to this, sin would be contradiction of national opinion, 
or of national law. National opinion may, no doubt, 
support that moral truth which sin contradicts. It may 
proscribe theft or murder, and to commit murder or 
theft is assuredly to sin. But this national opinion varies 
at different times and in different countries. It permits 
many sinful things in England ; it enjoins many sinful 
things, as Christians consider them, say, in China, or in 
India. A varying standard of right and wrong like this 
cannot possibly have that sacredness which makes offence 
against it sin ; and this holds good of national human law 
just as welL Human law, indeed, wherever it is not 
opposed to the law of God, is sanctioned by God's author- 
ity as being law, and in that sense to break it, whatever 
it be, is to sin. But human law may, for instance, sanc- 
tion the remarriage of divorced persons, in which case it 
sanctions that which our Lord Christ has expressly con- 
demned ; or it may bid Daniel fall down and worship the 
graven image which Nebuchadnezzar the king has set up, 
and, in that case, disobedience to law is so far from being 
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Binf 111 that obedience would be einful. A higher than 
any human law has to be obeyed first Although, there- 
fore, a great many persons have no higher idea of right 
aud wrong than that which is supplied by the law of their 
country and the opinion of their contemporaries, it is 
clear that these authorities give us a standard too uncer- 
tain, too self-contradictory, too equivocal, to enable us to 
describe all offence against it by so solemn a word as sin. 

We are not losing our time, I trust, my brethren, in 
reviewing these misconceptions. They still enjoy, in 
different degrees, a certain vitality ; and until we know 
what sin really is we have no adequate idea of our own 
misery, and therefore no adequate sense of what has been 
done for us in order to relieve it. 

Once more, then, what do we mean by sin % We mean 
intentional contradiction, in thought, word, or act, of the 
perfectly holy will of God by the free will of His intelli- 
gent creatures. Why should contradiction of the will of 
God be of so grave a character as the word sin always im- 
plies } Because God's will, as to all matters of moral truth, 
expresses a necessity of His Kature. God is not good 
because He chooses to be good, as though it were open to 
Him to be something else. We may dare to say that, 
being God, He cannot help being good ; He cannot help 
willing goodness. He would cease to be Himself could 
He be otherwise. We may see this if we reflect that the 
laws of goodness are just as eternal and necessary as the 
laws of mathematics. As it ^as always true that things 
equal to the same thing are equa^l to one another, so it was 
always true that veracity is good, and that falsehood is 
evil. Our minds refuse in either case to conceive a time 
or a set of circumstances when falsehood could have been 
good. In order to suppose it, their very texture and 
constitution must be destroyed, just as much as in order 
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to suppose that there was a time when things that are 
equal to the same thing were equal to one another. But 
if the laws of goodness are as eternal as the laws of 
mathematics, then they must have existed thus eternally, 
independently of the eternal God, or as a part of His 
Nature. To suppose that they existed independently of 
God, is to suppose that He is not the alone Eternal — ^in 
other words, that He is not God. And therefore we are 
driven to conclude that, just as pure mathematical truth 
expresses facts of tlie divine Nature in ways which we 
shall possibly understand hereafter, so moral truths are 
parts of that Nature ; and God prescribes trntlif ulness^ 
justice, purity, and the like, not capriciously and as a 
matter of taste, but because He is what He is — ^what He 
cannot but be — the All-holy. 

Now this enables us to see the real character of sin. It 
is a contradiction of what God wills respecting the con- 
duct of us. His creatures — ^not of what He wills arbi- 
trarily, as men have spoken, but of what He wills by 
virtue of His essential Nature as the necessarily holy 
Being. Sin contradicts God's Nature. Sin is in conflict 
with His existence. Sin, if it could be indefinitely exag- 
gerated, would destroy God. And it is the dim percep- 
tion of this awful truth which gives the word so much 
deeper a sense, in the customary speech of men, than is to 
l)e wrung out of those shallow explanations which were 
just now glanced at. The original biblical words for sin 
imply this without saying it. According to one, by sin 
man passes the line which separates good from evil. Ac- 
cording to another, he falls from one state of existence 
down to a perfectly different state. According to a third, 
he misses — if he does not recover, he misses — the one 
true aim of his existence. 

And this will enable us to see that sin cannot but have 
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consequences. It is not like a uiood of thought and feel- 
ing, which arises in the mind and leaves no appreciable 
traces of its presence. It introduces a new state of things, 
which continues until it is reversed by some act as defi- 
nite as the act which introduced it. Of these conse- 
quences some are within the soul and some are without 
it. Of those within the soul the gravest is the collapse 
of the higher spiritual life, which sin poisons. If the 
sinner is a Christian, he forfeits Grace, that " Grace 
wherein we stand," * as St. Paul expresses it. If he is a 
heathen, he forfeits, partially or wholly, his hold on the 
natural moral truth which God has taught him. The 
symptoms may be more or less pronounced : there is no 
mistake as to their general character. The man's spirit- 
ual senses are benumbed, paralysed. He gradually sees 
no realities beyond the province of sense ; he hears no 
Yoices that speak only to the conscience ; he has no taste for 
the good things which God has prepared for the spiritual 
palate. His will is enchained. " Whosoever committeth 
sin is the slave of sin ; " ' but he cannot altogether, in his 
lowest moments, rid himself of a regret that he has done 
what he has. "A certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment " ' reappears from time to time in the secret recesses 
of his soul, and he is wretched. He is always liable to 
these recurring tortures, and there are times when the 
past masses itself against him, like breakers rolling one 
upon another towards a perishing wreck — when, as with 
Eichard the Third, as Shakespeare has painted him on 
the eve of Bosworth Field, all the ghosts of past crimes 
present themselves before him with terrible vividness : — 

** Ifj conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

' Eom. V. 3. ' • John viii 34 »Heb. x 27. 
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All several nnfl, all used in each degree. 
Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty, gnilty I 
Methoughty the souls of all that I had murder'd 
Came to my tent : and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Bichard." 

All these consequences of sin internal to the soul are 
correspondent to other consequences altogether indepen- 
dent of it. Whether the sinner remembers his sin or not, 
the infinite, all-surveying Mind cannot but — 1 will not say 
remember, but — ^know of it ; for each sin is a spiritual 
fact, and no fact can be hidden from, or other than pres- 
ent to, the all-seeing Mind ; and, noting it, lie cannot but 
punish it. He would cease to be Himself if He could re- 
gard it with any approach to complacency or indulgence. 
Men sometimes use language as if sin were a sort of 
breach of the etiquette of the universe, rather than any- 
thing more serious, and as if God, like some good-natured 
earthly prince, might be trusted or expected to excuse 
that which could not really harm Him, and which only 
thwarted His personal inclinations. It is only when we 
see that moral truth is a necessity of God's Nature, that 
we understand the utter necessity which He is under of 
punishing that which contradicts it. Justice, in other 
words, is the reverse side of goodness. If God could in- 
dulge sin He would not be God. 

And here let us note that no rules of conduct for the 
future, however excellent, and however valuable at other 
stages of man's life, will help us here. The Gentiles had 
such a rule in natural morality. As St. Paul shows, it 
only availed to condemn them as falling below and con- 
tradicting natural morality. The Jews had such a rule in 
the law of Sinai. As St. Paul shows, it only condemned 
them more emphatically, in proportion to its greater ex- 
plicitness, as conspicuous breakers of that law which was 
4* 
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their national boast " By the law," Bays the apostle, " is 
the knowledge of sin.'* ' " I had not known sin, but by the 
law." ' That is the measure and the rule of conduct, even 
though it be divine. It does not — it cannot — do away with 
the guilt of a past transgression ; it does not — ^it cannot— of 
itself confer any strength which will make future obedience 
easy. By itself it only illuminates the past. In propor- 
tion to its clearness and its authority it forces men to 
look beyond itself for real relief, and this is what St 
Paul meant by that famous sentence of his, ^^ The law is 
our schoolmaster, to bring us unto Christ ; " ' for the 
revelation of a moral God is a revelation not merely of 
justice, which belongs to the truthfulness of goodness, but 
also of mercy, which belongs to what I may call the ac- 
tive enterprise of goodness. If God hates sin, which He 
did not make, He loves the sinner, whom He did make. 
He hateth nothing that He has made. Degraded though 
he be. He never despises the work of His own hands. 
The sinner may be a rebellious child, but, after all, he is 
a child. His body and his soul are alike precious, not- 
withstanding his sin. They are masterpieces of wisdom 
and of love. God sees, beneath the ruins caused by sin, 
the buried remains of a past magnificence. He sees the 
outlines of a likeness which once was accurate, and which 
still is dear to a Father's eye ; and thus the divine mercy 
yearns over the sinner, while the divine justice condemns 
him for the sin. And the Jews knew this truth as we 
know it. As we said in that magnificent psalm this morn- 
ing, composed in the first bright days after the return 
from Babylon, ^^The Lord is full of compassion and 
mercy, longsuffering, and of great goodness. He will not 
alway be chiding ; neither keepeth He His anger for ever. 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; nor rewarded us 

I Bom. iiL 20. >Ibid. vii 7 >GaL iii 24. 
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according to our wickedness. For look how high the 
heaven is in comparison of the earth; so great is His 
mercy also toward them that fear Him. Look how wide 
also the east is from the west ; so far hath He set our sins 
from us." * 

But then the question is, How is this mercy to be a some- 
thing different from mere indulgence? How is it to be 
true to those stem requirements of goodness which com- 
prise hatred of evil ? How is the song of the Church, as 
the psalmist has it, to be a song, not of mercy only, but of 
judgment too ? 

And here we reach the third aspect of our Lord's coming 
into this human world. He comes not merely to teach us 
how to live — not merely to lighten up the dark secrets of 
our existence and our destiny — ^but to take away our sins. 
He is a revelation alike of love and of justice, and of the 
true teim of the reconciliation of love with justice in the 
councils of God. The old moral law still holds, — "The 
wages of sin is death." * But the new revelation is, " God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosover believeth in Him should not perish." • " He 
is," says His apostle, " the propitiation for our sins : and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world." * 
And if it be asked. How can He possibly stand in this rela- 
tionship towards man ? we answer briefly as follows : — 

In the first place. He is qualified for it as the sinless One, 
the one sample in all history of an entirely spotless man- 
hood. "He did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth." ' One stain would have impaired His capacity for 
pleading for mercy on a world of sinners. He is " the 
Lamb of God " — the emblem of innocence, as well as the 
sacrificial victim — "Which taketh away the sin of the 

>P8. ciii. 8-12. p. B. Version. "Bom. vl 33. 
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world." ■ He is " made sin for us, Who knew no sin ; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.'' ' 

And, secondly, He is qualified for this work as the Kep- 
resentative of man. When He came among us, " He took 
not on Himself," says the apostle, '^ the nature of angels, 
but He took on Him the seed of Abraham." * It was not 
a distinct personal man, it was human nature, which the 
personal Son of God wrapped around Himself, that He 
might be, not one among many, but the natural Eepresent- 
ative of all. In a former sermon I have had occasion to 
dwell on the completeness of our Lord's representation of 
the race, considered as a model of true human life. We 
must now consider it as the basis of His atoning death. 
This principle of representation is universally admitted. 
Parents act for their children ; governments act for the 
people; the elected everywhere act for the electors in all 
departments of human activity and life. There are certain 
conditions which, so to speak, make representation natural. 
Some men are elected to represent — others represent by 
virtue of their position, of their birth, of their age — such 
and such a number of their fellow-men. Jesus, as the one 
perfect sample of human kind, represents us all. The acts 
and words of Hia life were representative. His active 
obedience is, if we will, ours. Purified, restored, believing 
humanity — ^restored and purified because believing — ^acts 
and speaks in Jesus, and before the eternal Purity all the 
^ new generations of men are " accepted in the Beloved." * 
And, conversely, Jesus pays our debt to the justice of God. 
He bears our sins, as our natural Representative, " in His 
own Body on the tree ; " ' and, as a consequence, " there is 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus ; " * for, 
as in Adam," man's natural representative, ^^ all die, even 

» John i. 29. » 2 Cor. v. 21. » Heb. ii. 16. 
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BO, in Christ," man's spiritual Representative, " shall all '* 
who have a part in Him " be made alive." ' 

And thirdly. He was qualified for this work by offering 
Himself, voluntarily, to suffer. The notion of injustice as ^^ 
attaching to the Atonement proceeds upon the idea — the 
grave misapprehension — ^that Jesus was dragged against 
His wiD to Calvary, just as the sacrificial beasts of the old 
covenant were driven to the altar. He was offered because 
it was His own will. " Sacrifice and offering Thou would-^^ 
est not, but a body hast Thou- prepared me. Then said I, 
Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God I " ' As He said just be- 
fore His Passion, " No man taketh My life from Me, but 
I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again." * Surely, my brethren, 
there is all the difference in the world between a victim 
whose life is wrung out of him, and a soldier who freely 
devotes himself to death. He has a right to do this, I pre- 
sume, for adequate reasons. Life is the noblest sacrifice ' ' 
which a mortal being can offer in the cause of truth and of 
goodness. There is something to be said about injustice 
when a slave is bidden risk his life for a cause with which 
he has no sympathy. We have not yet learned to think of 
injustice in connection, say, with the death of Regulus, or 
with the death of Bishop Patteson. 

And, lastly and above all, He was qualified for this tre- 
mendous work, as more — ^infinitely more — than man. We 
can conceive a mere man becoming, by a rare Grace, the 
perfect model of humanity. We can conceive a mere man 
so filled with light from heaven as to teach his fellows the 
wisdom and the secrets of this and the other life. But we 
cannot conceive a mere man putting away the sin of a guilty 
world. Here, clearly, is some new power, communicating 
to the acts and sufferings of the sinless Kepresentative of 

» 1 Cor. XV. 32. «Belx x. 6, 7. » John x. 18. 
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our race, Who thus freely offers Himself, a virtue that 
literally knows no bounds. Every human act is limited'in 
its value. Eveiy human pang, however instinct with moral 
motive, finds at last a sphere where its power throbs away 
into silence. The value of the death of Christ, extending 
itself in His intention, we know, to the whole human 
family, to all ages of the world, depends upon the fact that 
He is the eternal Son of .Grod. And hence, every act and 
suffering of His is weighted, so to speak, with infinity. It 
has in it a force which is literaUy immeasurable. On the 
Cross, as in nature, we see the prodigality of the Divine 
love ; and it was in His love and in His pity that He re- 
deemed us. It is not hyperbolical to say, with St. Augus- 
tine, that one drop of the Kedeemer's Blood might have 
redeemed a thousand worlds. But God does nothing by 
halves, and in His love, as in His justice, far beyond our 
poor notions of bargain and equivalence, there are depths 
that are past finding out. 

Here, then, my brethren, on the eve of the Christmas 
festival, we see the end, as it were, in the beginning ; we 
see the flower in the germ ; we see the crowning signifi- 
cance of the Advent for a world of sinners. If for any 
of us his guilt has been put away — if we have been robed 
in white garments, and by God's mercy have not defiled 
them — ^if we can look up to the Face of our Father in 
heaven with filial confidence— if angels see in us their 
future fellow-citizens, and life is made bright to us -by hope 
even more than by resignation, and death already has lost 
its sting, and the grave its ancient victory, — this is because 
the coming of our Lord into this human world is meant 
for our redemption — ^redemption from sin, redemption from 
death, redemption from fear. " Being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ" * 

> Bom. Y. 1. 
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We reach forth the hand of faith to receive a gift which 
flows through appointed channels, and which we never 
could have earned. He, in retnm, washes ns from onr 
sins in His own Blood, and robes ns in His perfect right- 
eousness. How He completes His work we wiU consider 
more at length, if it please Him, another Sunday. To- 
day let ns reflect that to no one of ns can snch a gift as 
this be a matter of indifference. 

If any are still sitting in moral darkness, in the shadow 
of an eternal death which already darkens life by anticipa- 
tion, let them know that the birth of Christ means the 
visit of the Daystar from on high ; it means the birth of 
the Redeemer. They may yet flnd at the Redeemer's 
hands, if they wiU, the fulness of pardon and of peace. 

And let those who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the Elood of the Lamb remember that a 
redeemed life should be a long, practical preparation for 
taking part sincerely in the eternal song to the Lamb en- 
throned and glorified: — "Thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by Thy Blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation." * 

» Eev. V. 9. 
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*^ The dapspring fivm an high hath tinted tM, to give light to them that 
sit in darknese and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the 
ioay ofpeaee.^^ 

CHRISTMAS has come, my brethren. The echoes of 
the great festival are almost dying away, but we are 
still very far from escbausting the tremendoas subject on 
which we entered in the early days of Advent It is a 
subject which belongs to Cliristmas, as well as to Advent. 
If Advent is expectation, Christmas is enjoyment. If 
Christmas celebrates the birth of the Son of God, Advent 
persistently looks forward to it. We are not out of order, 
then, in still proceeding to consider a result of Christ's 
coming for which the earlier stages of this enquiry will, I 
trust, have prepared us. As our Model, He has taught ns 
men what is the true ideal of our life. As onr Instructor, 
He has taught ns the most important secrets of our des- 
tiny. As oiir Redeemer, He has brought us out of the 
power of sin and death, and has made peace for us with 
God. But here a question occurs of painful urgency. He 
has destroyed for us for ever the guilty past ; but will He 
help ns in the future ? Is His gospel, after all, like a 
hospital which cures its patients of some deadly disorder 
and then turns them out into streets and alleys which are 
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hotbeds of infection and disease ? Or has He provided 
for the future as well as for the past ? Has He/ besides 
curing us, furnished us with antidotes against the inroads 
of the old enemy ? Is He really made to us, as His apos- 
tle says He is, Sanctification, as well as Bedemptiont 
Deliverance from evil, no doubt, is always a blessing ; but 
if there be no provision against the recurrence of evil, or 
if this deliverance places the enfranchised onan in a posi- 
tion which he is quite unable to fill, such deliverance is, 
at least, a very imperfect blessing. We see an illustration 
of this in the case of the negro populations which were 
emancipated at the close of the civil war in America, 
some years ago. Few Englishmen, I apprehend, would 
dispute the wix>ngfulness of the slave system, or the duty 
of emancipating slaves wherever the thing can be done ; 
but, looking to recent events at New Orleans and else- 
where, it is equally impossible to deny that to confer the 
full rights of free citizenship upon a population which 
has none of the moral and social qualities that enable it 
to make use of them is to confer on such a population, 
though it be a just, yet certainly a very equivocal, blessing. 
And the question before us to-day is whether, to adapt the 
illustration to so solemn a subject, whether our Lord's 
work for us is open to this sort of criticism — ^whether He 
has not merely ennobled us with the gift of freedom, but 
furnished us with the means of doing justice to its high 
demands. ^ 

Now, reverting to one of the great truths vrith which 
we set out, let us remember that a first necessity of our 
moral nature is to become better, and that our Lord's un- 
dertaking is distinctly to make men better, or, as His 
apostle puts it, " to purify unto Himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works." ' If, indeed, this were not the 

1 TitoB u. 14 
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case — if the goepel really contented itself with making 
men comfortable, instead of aiming at making them good 
— then there would be a plain divorce between religion, on 
the one side, and conscience and morality, on the other, — 
a divorce which, in the long rnn, could not but be equally 
fatal to both. !Now here we encounter the serious fact 
which was touched upon last Sunday; I mean the dis- 
tressing weakness of poor human nature, when fairly 
thrown on its own resources. The sense of guilt, indeed, 
the dread of punishment, these are removed by our Lord's 
propitiatory work upon the Cross ; but the collapse of 
strength remains, whether^against the inroads of evil, or 
' for purposes of euiergetic good. To man in his natural 
state, virtue is a difficulty ; vice is the orfer of the day. 
Yice means movement with the stream of fallen human 
nature. Virtue means movement against the stream. 
Virtue — the very derivation of the word proves as much 
— ^virtue means always a serious effort such as becomes a 
man, — an act of force whereby man detaches himself from 
the tyranny of passion, from the tyranny of custom, from 
the tyranny of opinion, from the tyranny of surrounding 
circumstance, and makes head against them. My brethren, 
I put it to you whether this sense of the word is not justi- 
fied in our day by what we may observe at either extreme 
of English society. Those who have read the recently 
published memoirs of the late Mr. Charles Greville will 
feel that the traditions of high life, as it is called, are too 
often hostile to anything that in any sense deserves the 
name of virtue; and those who know anything of the 
tyranny of vicious opinion in the dark haunts of London 
know that real virtue in many a man or woman among 
the poorer classes is a splendid triumph of force asserting 
itself against obstacles, against pressure of the most for- 
midable kind, and at great risk and cost to those who 
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practise it. Joseph in the house of Potiphar, Daniel 
tit the court of Babylon, John the Baptist face to face 
with Herod and Herodias — these are reproduced in our 
age, in our country, in scenes of life around ourselves ; 
and sometimes they triumph as of old ; often, too often, 
they fail to resist threats, to resist seduction, to resolve 
that, come what may, the true shall be obeyed, the good 
shall be done, evil shall be put away. This is not easy 
whe;a man is left to himself ; it is — God knows — exceed- 
ingly difficult. That which makes virtue so difficult is 
that man in his fallen estate wants the heart for it. Vice, 
it has been well said, grows like thistles in a neglected 
garden. That garden is human nature ruined by Adam, 
and, as yet, unblest by Christ. Vice is at home in a gar- 
den like that. Yice does not need encouragement like 
virtue. Vice gets on very well without rewards for pro- 
ficiency. We are told sometimes by great authorities — I 
do not say by great i*eligiou8 authorities — ^we are told that 
children are bom good. " Look at that charming baby," 
they say ; ^^ look at his bursts of affection, at his sweet 
emile, at his innocent, his irrepressible joy, at his loveli- 
ness, his beauty ; and tell me if it is possible, for one 
moment, to listen to these gloomy theologians who affirm 
that he is bom in sin.'' Well, my brethren, in answer to 
that, I will only say, do not christen him ; do not instruct 
him ; leave him to the guiding impulses of his sweet nature, 
and just see what he will come to. He will be, a few 
years hence, selfish, tyrannical, greedy, cruel — first the 
terror of his nurse and of his mother, then the aversion 
of his companions and of his school-fellows, until at last, 
when grown up, he reaches the level possibly of an ele- 
gantly dressed and well-spoken savage — a savage, if he 
has the chance, in cruelty, and worse than any respectable 
savage, almost certainly, iu debauchery. Society knows 
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this quite well, even when its leaders sneer at the Chris- 
tian doctrine of human nature ; and accordingly, society 
— ^that is, the nation — ^tries to drill this charming, this sin- 
less infant into something like an outward respectability by 
what it calls unsectarian or secular education. The child 
is to be whipped at regular intervals ; he is to be taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history ; he is to be 
taught that he has duties as well as rights, — taught that 
he has superiors as well as equals and inferiors, — ^taught 
that work has its claims as well as enjoyment, — taught 
that he must give as well as take ; and then he is turned 
out into the world of men, better — I admit it with all my 
heart — better, beyond all doubt, for this youthful drilling, 
so far as it goes — better, certainly, in a social and in an 
external sense ; but his ruling motives are prudence and 
fear, and fear and prudence, depend upon it, are not equal 
in the long run to the requirements of virtue. They are 
too negative ; they are too cold ; they arc too much en- 
gaged in habitual calculations to storm the breach when 
the moment arrives for doing so. They are reflecting that 
evil is attended with practical inconvenience, when, they 
ought to be fired with a chivalrous passion for the beauty 
of goodness, and prepared to risk anything for her sake. 
However, it is plain that the effort which society has 
made to drill the boy shows this, that the raw material of 
human nature is not really, in the deliberate and practi- 
cal judgment of society, so altogether admirable as a 
modem statesman is said to have pronounced it, and that 
there is room, or rather necessity, for the Christian doc- 
trine of an inward influence, an inward force, in order to 
make man what he was meant to be. 

Here the question will arise whether such a force is not 
to be found in the great motives of goodness which faith 
in the redemptive work of our Lord Jesus Christ so abun- 
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dantly supplies. What can move a man, it may well bo 
said, if the astonishing love of our God shown in the In- 
carnation and death of His only begotten Son does not 
more him? How are we ever to be led to act, except 
from conviction ? How is the will to be aroused and sus- 
tained, except through the intelligence { And does not 
the work of Christ our Lord, when really apprehended by 
the understanding, provide adequate materials for firing, 
for invigorating, the human will? 

Now, my brethren, nothing could be farther from my 
purpose than to depreciate, by any word I could say in 
this pulpit, the majestic power of Christian motive. 
St. Paul has consecrated this power in that passage which 
is so full of his characteristic intensity. '^ The love of 
Christ," he says, ^^ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge, that if One died for all, then were all dead : and 
that He died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him which 
died for them, and rose again." * Each act in our Lord's 
redemptive work, each labour of His life, each separate 
humiliation which He willingly underwent, each pang in 
the sacred Passion, constitutes for the believing Christian 
a separate motive which operates through the play of his 
intelligence and his affections with decisive force upon his 
will. If He, the Sinless One, acted thus, what must I do ? 
If He, the Sinless one, bore this, and this, and this for me, 
'what should I do, what should I bear, for Him? And 
yet, allowing all this, a motive by itself is not equal to 
what is wanted, in order to keep the will up to the level of 
the Christian life. It tells — to begin with — with very un- 
equal force upon minds of difiPerent orders. It upheaves 
the will with a sudden activity, and tlien it dies away. 
The image upon the mind's eye becomes fainter, or more 

> 3 Cor. V. 14, 15. 
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familiar, or less able to create an active enthiisiasm. The 
tendency of a natural force, all the world over, is to 
spend itself. Let almost any one compare the force which 
the example and words of a parent have upon his daily 
life one month after the parent's death, one year after it, 
five years after it, twenty years after it, forty years after 
it At each of these periods the old love and grief and 
reverence can be rekindled, but the difference between 
the fii*st and the last period is that, in the first, the motive 
is always present and powerful, and, in the last, it is pres- 
ent only at rare intervals, and greatly weakened in its 
capacity for exciting and controlling the moral natnre. 

What is wanted, then, is something that will supple- 
ment this weakness of motive acting in a natural way. 
Certainly no properly Christian motive can operate at all 
apart from the presence of some higher influence ; for — 
to begin with — it must be apprehended by faith, and 
faith, we know, is impossible without a special assistance 
from on high. " No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost." * But not merely the apprehen- 
sion of the motive, but the giving it ample and lasting 
sway over the soul, is the work of a new influence, which 
redresses the defects of nature by reinforcing it from 
above ; and thus we are taught in the General Thanks- 
giving to pray that God would give us a due sense of all 
His mercies, that we may show forth His praise not with 
our lips only, but in our lives. It might be thought at 
fii*st — ^raany of us, perhaps, have thought — that natural 
gratitude would do as much as this. As a matter of fact, 
we find that a new motive power, a distinct invigorating 
influence, is absolutely required. 

Now, revealed religion undertakes to supply this influ- 
ence ; and it names this influence — it calls it " Grace." 

» 1 Cor. xii. 3. 
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What do we mean by Grace ? In the first instance, no 
doubt, the word means favour ; and, as applied to man, the 
word need mean nothing more. You and I may well en- 
tertain favour towards a fellow man, and do nothing what- 
ever practical for him. We get as far as the kindly feel- 
ing, and there we stop. We maj^be arrested by want of 
means, or by poverty of detennination. Our feeling is 
just strong enough to exist as feeling; it is not strong 
enough to act. This, which is so familiar to us and 
which is part of the finiteness and imperfection of our 
being, is impossible with the everlasting God. The per- 
fect Being cannot halt thus between a moral premise and 
its practical conclusion. If God entertains favour towards 
a creature, then by the same act He blesses ; and, there- 
fore, the grace of God means not a passing mood of feel- 
ing in the divine Being, but always a substantial gift. 
The characteristic of this gift, as implied by the word 
Grace, is that it is unmerited by the receiver. And since 
all that He gives in nature as well as in redemption is 
undeserved, the term grace is not unf requently applied 
to our creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this 
life; and also, more frequently still, to outward aids 
which enable men to live for God, such as the knowledge 
of His will, the teaching of His Son, the preaching of His 
gospel, down to our time the examples of good men. 
The Pelagians, a set of people who did their best some 
fourteen centuries ago to get rid of this part of the divine 
revelation, applied tlie term Grace simply and altogether 
to these external blessings, but they refused to it its 
proper sense of an inward force acting on the soul. 
Grace, in the true, complete sense of the word, is an un- 
seen influence which touches, controls, remoulds, the man 
within, — which inspires him with good thoughts, with 
pure desires, with strong resolutions. When the Bible 
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Bpeaks of God's turning the hearts of men, changing 
them, opening them, strengthening them, this language 
means God's unseen action upon the soul ; and this ac- 
tion is exerted partly upon the understanding, darkened 
as it is by the Fall, and partly upon the will, weakened 
as it is by the Fall. W^ pray for one of these forms of 
Grace in the Collect for to-day (St. John's Day) when we 
ask God to cast the bright beams of His light upon His 
Church ; and we pray for the other in the Collect for the 
last Sunday after Trinity, when we entreat Him to '^ stir 
up the wills of His faithful people, that they, plenteously 
bringing forth the fruit of good workf^, may by Him be 
plenteously rewarded.'* 

Living, as we do, in an age which is pre-eminently de- 
voted to the philosophy of experience, we may be disposed 
to look askance at such a conception as that of Grace. 
We do not see Grace ; we cannot catch it and examine it 
through a microscope. We only note that there are 
effects which pre-suppose some such cause, and then 
I'evelation steps in and. tells us that that is the cause. 
But is not this very like what has happened in more cases 
than one in the history of the physical sciences ? Century 
after century apples fell from the trees and stones dropped 
from the hands of men, always downwards towards the 
ground, never upwards into the air; and yet no one 
thought of asking why this should be. In the first de- 
cade of the seventeenth century Kepler arrived at a clear 
idea of the law of gravity. He saw that the earth attracts 
a stone more than a stone attracts the earth ; he saw that 
bodies move towards each other in the proportion of their 
masses. At the close of that century Newton published 
his "Principia," or the principle that all bodies attract 
each other with forces directly as their masses, and in- 
versely as the squares of their distances. He was pre- 
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pared to account for all the movements of the celestial 
bodies. The magnificent force or law of attraction, as 
we call it, was thus revealed to the human intelligence 
by this prince of science ; but the force itself — the force 
^^^jL^y^2A just as invisible then as it had been in ages 
when its existence was unsuspected, — ^invisible in itself, 
visible through its effects. And in like manner our 
earliest fathere gazed upon the lightning, and listened to 
the thunder, with feelings of awe and apprehension. The 
subtle force which we know as electricity was unknown 
to, and unimagined by, them. We have been taught to 
take it captive, to make it a public — almost a domestic — 
servant, to bid it wait behind the deek for our orders in 
almost every post-office in the country, and then carry our 
thought with the speed of lightning, if we will, across the 
Atlantic. And yet we see the thing itself just as little as 
did the rudest of our forefathers. It does our work, but 
it remains inaccessible to our observation. Its effects — 
they tell us that it is there ; but in vain do we attempt to 
bring it forth into the light of day, into the sphere which 
is open to the senses. And thus we are reminded of that 
force in the spiritual world which we shall presently con- 
sider. 

First of all, men noted the effects of Grace ; then they 
were informed of its reality, its source, its power. But 
in itself, and to the last, Grace remains invisible, — in- 
visible like the electric fluid, or like the force of attrac- 
tion ; yet, assuredly, in the world of spirits at least as 
real, at least as energetic, a force as they. 

Here, then, we see a fourth blessing dependent on the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ into this our human 
world. He reveals to us the nature, and He secures to us 
the gift, of supernatural Grace. That solemn blessing 
with which St. Paul closes his Second Epistle to the Corin- 
5 
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thianB, and which is repeated day by day at the close of 
our Morning and Evening Prayer, is no empty rhetorical 
courtesy, it describes an actual gift from Heaven: 
" The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all." * 
Hemark, it is not here, as we might have expected, the 
Grace of the Iloly Spirit ; it is the " communion " or 
^' fellowship '' of the Holy Spirit ; it is the ** Grace of our 
Lord Jesus ChristP St. John, indeed, says expressly 
that " Grace and truth" — that is, the full gift of 'Grace 
and the complete revelation of truth — " came by Jesus 
Christ ; " * and in the Christmas Collect, which we have 
been using to-day, the Church connects this gift with 
Christ's nativity. But Grace existed before His day. It 
was given here and there in a measure under the old 
covenant. The psalms of David are full of it. But 
Jesus Christ unveiled it in its completeness ; He con- 
ferred it in its power. To Him we owe the full know- 
ledge and use of this spiritual force which our fallen 
nature in its weakness so greatly needs, whether for right 
action or for intrepid resistance to evil. And from Him 
and His envoys we know Who is the immediate Adminis- 
trator of this force, and what the force is meant pre-em- 
inently to effect, and what are our own most assured points 
of contact with it. The immediate Minister of Grace is 
revealed as the holy and eternal Spirit Whether as breath- 
ing on the individual intelligence or the individual will, or 
as filling, governing, and sanctifj^ing the collective Church, 
or as transfiguring the Sacraments from dead forms into 
life-giving realities, the Holy Spirit is the Minister of Grace. 
All that is really good in the Christian or in the Christian 
Church, all that asserts truth, all that tends to unity, all 
that fosters charity, comes by Him. The regenerate soul 
and the whole spiritual society are alike His temple. The 
» Eom. xvi 24 « John i. 17. 
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prophecy of Joel is accomplished : God hath, in purpose, 
poured out His Spirit upou all flesh. The stream is 
widening year by year to embrace the nations. The 
awful, the blessed ministration of the Grace of God de- 
scended on the Day of Pentecost 

But then observe this : the gift of Grace is not the less 
originally due to our Lord Jesus Christ. The work of 
the Holy Spirit is sometimes most mistakenly represented 
as entirely separate fmm the work of Christ — so entirely 
separate that one dispensation is said to have ended at 
the Ascension, and another to have begun on Whitsunday. 
Now this misapprehension is due to a forgetfulness of 
onr Lord's real relation to the coming of the Spirit. As 
from all eternity the Holy Spirit is revealed as proceed- 
ing from the Son as well as from the Father, so in time the 
Spirit is sent not merely by the Father, but by the Son. 
Until Christ had ascended. He tells us, the Spirit could 
not be sent. " If I go no not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send Him 
nntojou."* And just before departing, He bade His 
disciples tarry in the city of Jerusalem until they were 
" endued with power from on high." " It came — we 
know it came to those twelve poor unlettered men — the 
power of spiritual illumination, the power of enkindled 
affection, above all, the power of invincible will. But 
although the Spirit was the Minister, the Giver of the 
gift was Christ ; and the gift was the new force of Grace 
in its unstinted fulness. 

And secondly, we are taught how it is that Grace acts 
on us — what is the secret of its enabling power. Never 
acting apart from Christ, the Spirit unites us to, make^^ 
ns partake in. His divine Humanity — in the glorif&d^,^^ 
Human Nature of the ascended Son of God. This is why \ ^ \ 

* John xvi. 7. * Luke xxiv. 49. 
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the Spirit is so constantly called in the Kew Testament 
the Spirit of Grace. His work is to unite us to Christ, 
to robe us in our Lord's perfect Nature — that new Nature 
whereby the Second Adam would repair, and more than 
repair, what the first had lost. The eternal Spirit does 
not act apart. He sets up in the Church and in the heart 
an inward Presence, but that Presence is the Presence not 
of Himself only, but of the Son of Man. How much 
does St. Paul make throughout his epistles of that one 
expression which covers so majestic a truth. The being 
in Christ, while securing for us inherence in the holy 
Body, is the Spirit's masterpiece. By one Spirit we are 
all baptised into that one Body. Again and again we are 
told in the apostolic writings that union with Christ's 
Manhood is the great blessing of the Christian life : that 
Christ lives, speaks, acts, in those who are really one with 
Him : that His life is incorporate with theirs, and theii-s 
with His : that this is the work of His Spirit. So St. 
Paul of himself — " I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me." ' So to the Colossians — " Christ is in you, the hope 
of glory." • So to the Ephesians, " We are members of 
His Body, of His Flesh, and of His Bones." * So to the 
Corinthians, " Know ye not that your bodies are the mem- 
bers of Christ ? " * When the Emperor Trajan visited 
Antioch, he summoned before him Ignatius, a disciple x^f 
the apostles, bishop of the infant church in that city. 
Ignatius went among Pagans, as among Christians, by 
the name of Theophorus, or " bearer of God," and this 
name, we are told, added to the hatred and suspicion with 
which he was regarded by the surrounding heathen. To 
the emperor's question whether he was a man who had 
^ed others to destrnction and was inhabited by an evil 
s;i>irit, Ignatius replied in the negative. To the emperor's 
> GaL u. 20. « CoL 1 27. » Eph. v. 30. * 1 Cor. vi. 15. 
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second question, why men called him Tbeophorus, lie 
answered that it was because he bore within him the Christ, 
the Lord. To a third question, in which the emperor's 
surprise predominated, whether he really had within him 
the Man Who, years before, had been crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, Ignatius simply said, ^^Thou sayest it; it 
is written, ^ I will dwell in them and walk in them.' " It 
was the sense of this inward Presence of the Lord Jesus, 
bestowed by His Spirit, which gave Ignatius, a feeble 
old man as it seemed to the eye of sense, the more than 
natural force that was required to endure all that fol- 
lowed. 

And thirdly, we Christians are taught that the certifi- 
cated points of contact (so to call them) with this stream 
of Grace administered by the Spirit, and consisting in 
union with the Manhood of our Lord, are the Christian 
Sacraments. No doubt the Holy Spirit acts elsewhere. 
He breathes in prayer ; He illuminates Scripture ; He 
bears in upon the soul thoughts and resolves, in the closet 
and by the wayside, which lead the soul up to God ; and 
He acts upon us mysteriously in a hundred ways which we 
never suspect. " The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth : so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit." ' But His masterwork of uniting us 
poor fallen men to the one sinless Man, Who is one with 
God, is revealed as being effected in a special manner 
through the Christian Sacraments. And this is the real 
reason for that position of commanding importance which 
they occupy in the faith and life of serious Christians. 
** They are," says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his " Worthy 
Coinmunicant " — mark the expression, my brethren, for 
it sets forth vividly a pregnant truth — " they are an ex- 

' John iii 8. 
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tension of the Incarnation."* Tliey carry forward its 
power into Christian history ; they pour a full tide of the 
very inmost life of Christ the Lord into the souls and 
bodies of Christians. ^^ As many as have been baptised 
into Christ, have put on Christ." ' " Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God." " " Whoso eateth and drinketh unwor- 
thily, eateth and drinketh condemnation, not discerning 
the Lord's Body." * " The Bread which we break, is it 
not the communion of the Body of Christ ? The Cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of 
the Blood of Christ ? " * « Except ye eat the Flesh of the 
Son of man, ye have no life in you." " Tricks, of course, 
may be played with this sacred language, so as to make 
it mean little or nothing, just as tricks are played with 
those great passages which teach the propitiatory virtue 
of our Lord's atoning death ; and there are, of course, a 
great many well-intentioned and devout Christians who 
wish, with all their hearts, to serve our Lord, but are un- 
able to understand fully this precious side of His revelation 
of His will. They think that they do Him a particular 
sort of honour by depreciating the value of His sacra- 
mental gifts. " Because," they say, " if we think too 
highly of the gifts, the chances are that we shall forget 
the Giver." It is, of coui-se, possible to think more of 
the gift than of the Giver— of the natural gift of life, for 
instance, or health, or fortune, or means of usefulness, or 
happy years spent in a happy home, than of that good 
God to Whom we owe all these blessings. Many of us 
do this ; but if we do, it is not rational to say, " Because 
I wish to think only of the Giver, I mean to insist on the 

1 Worthy Communicant, Chap. I. Sect. IL p. 23, Eden's Edit. 1854. 
« Gal. iii. 37. * 1 Cor. xi. 29. • John vi. 53. 

» John iii 5. » Ibid. x. 16. 
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worthlessness of His gift/' ' It surely would be far better 
to say, " Because I value the gift so highly, I ought to be 
proportionately grateful to — I ought to be continually 
thinking of — the divine Giver." Our Lord, depend upon 
it, is not really honoured by our maintaining that Baptism 
is only a ceremony which gives a child a name and makes 
it a member of a religious society. He is not really 
honoured by our saying that tlie Holy Communion is 
only a means for recalling to the imagination of Christ's 
followers the memory of His death. If Baptism only 
gives a child a name, the name might just as well be 
given with much less ceremony ; and if the Holy Com- 
munion only serves as a reminder of a past event in the 
life of an absent Christ, then a chapter in the Gospels, or 
a well executed engraving of the Crucifixion, might do 
much better than partaking of bread and wine in public. 
That the Sacraments should exist at all under. such a 
system as the Gospel is, itself, a revelation of their real 
character. Unless they are, as the Prayer Book calls 
them, means of Grace, they have no real maintainable 
position whatever in the Christian system. For mark 
you, my brethren, the Gospel differs from the Law as a 
substance differs from a shadow, and Sacraments which 
are symbols and nothing but symbols are in no way bet- 
ter than the legal ordinances which preceded them, and 
therefore have no place in a system like that of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, where all is real. Those who see nothing 
in them beyond the symbolical would be logically right 
in dispensing with them altogether. They happily stop 
short of this through reverence to our Lord's express 
command. Yet His command to baptise all nations and 
to do what He did in the supper room to the end of time, 
of itself implies that the Sacraments are solemn realities — 
acts on His part towards us, and not mere instruments 
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for raising our thoughts towards Him. And thus Hooker 
says, iu his thoughtful way, that, '^ Christ and His Holy 
Spirit with all their blessed effects, though entering into 
the soul of man we are not able to apprehend or express 
how, do noth withstanding give notice of the times when 
they use to make their access, because it pleaseth Al- 
mighty God to communicate by sensible means those 
blessings which are incomprehensible." * 

It will be objected, perhaps, " Is there no danger of our 
treating them as charms which will operate anyhow ? Is 
there no risk of a man thinking that it does not matter 
much what he is, or how he lives, if he only complies with 
certain sacramental prescriptions? Have we not lately 
heard of a materialism of the Altar which is said to be 
just as bad as the materialism of the lecture room? And 
is there not reason to fear that the natural tendency of 
men to rest in the external and visible, rather than in the 
spiritual and the unseen, may receive dangerous support 
and encouragement ? " My brethren, let it be at once ad- 
mitted that Sacraments are no more exempt than any other 
of God's gifts from abuse through the perverseness and 
wrong-headedness of men. No book has been so abused 
for directly mischievous and- immoral purposes as the 
Bible ; but that does not make the Bible forfeit its char- 
acter of being the best of all books. No truth has been 
more sedulously pressed in the interests of an immoral anti- 
nomianism than the truth of Christ's atoning death ; and 
yet that does not make it less certainly the truth which, as 
a consummate revelation of the tenderness of the Heart of 
God, has a pre-eminent power to chasten and to purify the 
heart of man. Granting, and we must grant it, that Sacra- 
ments have been abused to superstitious, to formal pur- 

» Laws of Eoole& PoL Bk. V. Ch. Ivii. 4, yoL 2, p. 257. Kebl6*fl 
Bdit 1865. 
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poses — ^granting this, that they have been abused by those 
who, in using them, forget either tlieir character, or their 
purpose, or their Giver — ^they are not on that account the 
less truly the chiefest blessings of the gospel of Christ. 
They are, indeed, moral and not physical causes. They 
do not always produce the same effect, as a fire always 
bums or gives light ; and the reason is because they act 
upon a being who has the power of resisting their action, 
and who must welcome it by proper dispositions if it is to 
do lum good. This, of course, cannot apply to the case of 
baptised infants, where the soul is as yet passive, and 
where Christ's Grace is correspondingly triumphant. It 
does apply to aU Sacraments received by adults. More 
than this, Grace, once given, whether in Baptism or else- 
where, may most assuredly be lost by unf aitlif ulness. It 
is so far from being a licence to do wrong, that in doing 
wrong voluntarily a man immediately forfeits it. It is 
easy to misuse, it is less easy to over-estimate, these ma- 
jestic acts of the invisible Christ, whereby, through the 
agency of His Spirit, He knits His redeemed to that Hu- 
man Nature of His Which, to quote the words of Jackson, 
*^ by the inhabitation of Deity is made to us an inexhausti- 
ble Fountain of life." * This is the secret of that deepest 
of all joys which many a Christian soul knows here on 
earth, when kneeling before the Altar in the early morn- 
ing, when as yet the world has claimed nothing of our re- 
newed powers and we can give our freshest and our best 
to God, we know what it is to eat the Flesh of the Son of 
Man, and to drink His Blood, — *' that our sinful bodies are 
made clean by His Body, and our souls washed through 
His most precious Blood." 

And this communion with our Lord is the culminating 
blessing which He brought when He visited us from on 

> Dr. Tfaos. Jackson, Works, Oxford Edit, vol. iz., p. 598. 
5* 
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high. His example, His instructions, His pardon, His re- 
conciliation, lead on to this, which by uniting us with Him, 
the perfect moral Being, restores our fallen nature to more 
than its original glory and crowns His redemptive work. 
" We can do all things through Christ Which strengtheneth 
us ; " ' " We live, yet not we, but Christ liveth in us." ' 
He inhabits. He all but supersedes, the life of His devoted 
servants, thinking in them, speaking by them, acting 
through them, so that their communion with Him is so 
complete as to make them outward organs of His invisible 
Life. These triumphs of His Grace differ in degree 
throughout the spiritual world to the end of time. " One 
star differeth from another star in glory." * But in all 
there is this : there is the presence of a new Force, of the 
Grace of communion with Christ's Humanity ; and in vary- 
ing degrees Christians are " strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might." * 

Standing as we do to-day, this last Sunday in the year, 
close to one of those milestones which are placed along the 
road of life (there are not many of them to be passed by 
those of us who travel farthest) — those milestones which 
mark the lapse of our brief probation — we may well try to 
lay to heart the meaning of our Lord's coming to each one 
of ourselves. That heart-rending scene on the railway 
embankment at Shipton on Christmas eve, the details of 
which during the last three days have filled the papers and 
haunted the memory, shows us how thin may be the veil 
which separates any one of us, even during his most 
ordinary occupations, from the awful invisible world. It 
has been my effort to strengthen your conviction that one 
Being, and one only, can help us through the darkness, 
through the shadow of death — can guide our feet into the 
way of peace. Let each one ask himself, "Is He my 

' PhU. iv, 18. » GaL ii 20. « 1 Cor. xv. 41. < Eph. vi 10. 
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Model, or do I place other ideals of life high above Him ? 
Is He my Instructor, or do I prefer the language of hu- 
man philosophies, of human teachers — ^it may be of human 
doubters ? Is His atoning death my hope of acceptance, 
or am I imagining that I shall be fitted for the presence- 
chamber of the Holiest by my own natural excellence ? 
Finally, is union with Him — closer and closer union 
through His Spirit and His sacramental Gifts — ^the prac- 
tical object of my redeemed life % Or am I saying to my- 
self that if my sins are pardoned His work is done, and 
that I need no longer be a pensioner upon His bounty ? " 
Compared with these enquiries the questions which too 
often occupy us, immortal beings as we are, trembling on 
the brink of an existence at once irretrievably fixed and 
absolutely endless, are surely unimportant enough. May 
He, our divine Friend and Patron, Who is always tender, 
"Who is always strong, deign in His mercy to lighten our 
darkness and so to defend us from the perils and dangers 
of this brief night, that His example. His instructions. His 
redemption. His gift of a nqw nature, may be the theme 
of our joy and praise to all eternity. To Him, with the 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, be ascribed all honour, 
power, might, majesty, and dominion, henceforth and for 
ever. 



SERMON VII. 



THE VIRGIN'S SON. 

Matthew i 22, 2S. 

** I^aw aU this wcu done, that it may be fulfilled whieh was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Bdukl, a Virgin shall be with child^ and 
shall bring forth a Son, and they sh4M eaU Ms name Emmanuel^ 
whieh being interpreted is, God with tw." 

Tf ANT readers of the Bible must have been struck by 
•^" the reason which St. Matthew here gives for the oc- 
currences connected with the birth of Jesus Christ, — " All 
this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet." We are perhaps tempted to 
whisper to ourselves that the event predicted is surely more 
important than the prediction, and that it would have 
seemed more natural to say that the prophecy existed for the 
sake of the event than the event for the sake of the prophecy, 
— more natural to say that Isaiah's utterance was meant to 
prepare the world for Jesus Christ than that the birth of 
Jesus Christ was designed to justify Isaiah by fulfilling his 
words. But, in truth, both the prophecy and its fulfil- 
ment were from God, and the independent and higher im- 
portance of the event does not really interfere with its 
being a certificate of the prophet's accuracy. There were 
other reasons, no doubt, for the birth of Jesus Christ of a 
Virgin Mother. But one reason for it was this, that it was 
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already foretold, and on Divine authority. And it fell in 
with St. Matthew's formal plan throughout his gospel to 
insist upon this particular reason ; for he here is writing 
for churches made up almost, if not quite, of converts from 
Judaism, and he is concerned at almost every step of his 
narrative to show that the life of Jesus in all its particulars 
corresponded to what the Jewish prophecy, as understood 
by the Jews themselves, had said about the coming Mes- 
siah. And so he begins at the beginning — ^with the birth 
of Christ ; and he says that Jesus was born just as Isaiah 
had said that the Christ would be born, and, among other 
reasons, because Isaiah had said so. Those first Jewish 
Christians might feel wonder, even scandal, when first they 
heard of the embarrassment of St. Joseph, and of the an- 
gelic assurances, but they had only to open the roll of 
prophecy to find that the history had been accurately anti- 
cipated. "All this was done that it might b6 fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying. Be- 
hold a Virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
Son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel, which, being 
interpreted, is, God with us." In St. Matthew's eyes, then, 
Isaiah is almost as much the historian as he is the prophet 
of the Lord's nativity. But is it clear that when Isaiah 
uttered the words that are quoted, he meant to predict such 
an event as Matthew records ? It has been suggested that 
this was not really Isaiah's meaning — that Isaiah had in 
view some other event at once nearer to his own times, 
and more ordinary and commonplace in its character than 
the birth of the Redeemer ; and that St. Matthew accommo- 
dates the prophet's language, by a kind of gentle pressure, 
to the necessities of the supernatural which he is himself 
narrating. And the main reason which is urged for this 
view of Isaiah's meaning is that, if we look to the circum- 
stances under which his prophecy was uttered, it is diffi- 
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cult to think that so distant an event as the birth of the 
Messiah would have at aU served his purpose in giving a 
sign to Ahaz. 

What, then, were the circumstances which led Isaiah to 
proclaim, " Behold, a Virgin shall cpnceive and bear a Son, 
and shall call His name Emmanuel." 

Ahaz, the King of Judah, was besieged in his capital hj 
the allied forces of Israel and Syria, under their kings, 
Pekah and Rezin. These kings were really leagued against 
the rising empire of Assyria, but they thought that they 
would best consolidate their own power in Western Pales- 
tine by deposing the reigning family of David from the 
throne of Jerusalem, and setting up a vassal monarch (the 
son of Tabeal, he is called,) on whose services they could 
reckon in the approaching struggle with Assyria. Isaiah 
was sent to encourage Ahaz and his son to make a stout 
resistance, and to assure them that, notwithstanding the 
project of the allied kings, God would be faithful to His 
covenant with the house of David. These associated 
kings, Isaiah said, need occasion Ahaz no sort of anxiety. 
They were like brands that were nearly burnt out. There 
was no divine force in Syria, there was no political future 
for Israel. Ahaz had only to trust God, and all would be 
well. Ahaz was silent — silent because he was suspicious 
and distrustful ; and then Isaiah bade him ask for some 
token which might assure him of God's presence with and 
goodwill towards him. " Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy 
God ; ask it either in the depth, or in the height above." * 
Had Ahaz then asked for a token of God's goodwill 
towards himself personally, or his immediate descendants, 
it would, no doubt, have been granted ; but Ahaz was bent 
on an irreligious policy of his own. He thought that, by 
the aid of Syria, he would be able to do without God, 

^ Isai. vii. 11. 
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without the religion of his ancestors. He looked at God 
and His prophets as, in some sense, his personal enemies, 
who thwarted his plans ; and he did not wish to commit 
himself, by asking for a sign, to a creed and to a system 
with which he hoped he had parted for ever. And yet 
Ahaz, standing before the prophet, could not refuse to say 
anything. He must accept or decline the invitation to 
ask for a sign. He declined to ask ; and, as irreligious 
people often do in like circumstances, he pleaded a reli- 
gious scruple as the reason for his refusal. The old law 
had warned Israel against tempting God by asking for new 
evidences or signs of suflSciently-attested truth ; and Ahaz, 
who had freely resorted to the forbidden arts of necro- 
mancy, gravely pleads this entirely insincere reason to ac- 
count for his resolve, " I will not ask, neither will I tempt 
the Lord." ' And then it was that Isaiah spoke, not with- 
out righteous anger, to Ahaz and his son : " Hear ye now, 
O house of David. Is it a small thing for you to weary 
men, but will ye weary my God also? Therefore, the 
Lord Himself shall give you a sign." * A sign would be 
given ; but Ahaz could now no longer determine its drift 
and character. A sign would be given which would show 
how God would be true to His promises to David ; but it 
would not reassure the degenerate descendants of David as 
to their dynastic interests. The earthly throne of David 
might perish utterly ; but the promise made to David of 
an unfailing empire would still be safe, though it would 
be fulfilled in a distant age, and by an unthought of 
agency. And just as Moses was assured that God had sent 
him by the sign of a future event — the complete deliver- 
ance from Egypt, which, at the time, must have seemed 
strictly impossible — so religious Jews of Isaiah's day (and 
it was for them that Isaiah was really now speaking) 
» ImL viL 12. » Ibid, vii 13, 14. 
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were to be assured of the safety of the great religious in- 
terests entrusted to the house of David by a sign or pre- 
dicted wonder without any paraUel in history, but designed 
to convince them that God might punish the rebellious 
kings of Judah, and yet work out the promised salvation 
of Israel and the human race. ^^ Behold," Isaiah cries, as 
he gazes across and into the centuries — as he gazes at a 
picture which passes as if present before his soul — " Be- 
hold the Virgin " — the language shows that he is speaking 
of one in particular — " Behold th>e Vii^n is with child, 
and beareth a Son, and shall call His name Emmanuel." 

It was, then, no part of Isaiah's plan to give a sign which 
should assure Ahaz of present deliverance. He had done 
that before in plain language ; and, when he utters the 
prophecy quoted by St. Matthew, he has altogether other 
and higher objects before him, the nature of which must 
be determined, not by the real or supposed state of mind 
of Ahaz, but by the natural force of the prophet's words. 

Here, then, let us consider the importance of the event 
to which Isaiah thus looks forward, and which the evan- 
gelist describes as fullilled. 

This importance is seen, first of all, in the strictly pre- 
ternatural character of the occurrence itself. " Behold, a 
Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son." The foil to this 
prediction is the universal law by which our race is trans- 
mitted from age to age — ^that a child must have two human 
parents. St. Matthew is explicit in his account of the 
events which preceded our Lord's birth ; but it has been 
contended that the word which Isaiah uses, and which is 
translated " virgin," may mean a young but married woman. 
If this were the meaning, it is difficult to see why there 
should be any allusion to the child's mother at all, since 
the predicted child would have been bom like all other 
children, and would not be a sign in the sense of the 
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prophet. But the original word for ^^ virgin " is used of 
Kebecca before her marriage with Isaac, and of Miriam 
the maiden sister of the infant Moses ; and, in the four 
other places in which it is found in the Old Testament, 
there is no reasonable ground for thinkmg that any but 
unmarried women are meant. I do not forget the names 
of scholars who, moved, as it would seem, by extraneous 
considerations, have disputed the accuracy of our present 
translation ; but one fact in connection with it is instruc- 
tive, and may throw a great deal of light upon the temper 
of recent criticism. When the first translation of the 
Hebrew Bible into Greek was made, some two centuries 
at the least before our Lord, in Alexandria, and nothing 
was supposed to be at stake, the Jewish translators ren- 
dered this word of Isaiah by " virgin ; " but when, in the 
second century of our era, Aquila, a Jewish proselyte of 
Sinope, having his eye fixed upon the Christian appeal to 
Jewish prophecy, undertook a new translation of the He- 
brew Scriptures into Greek, he rendered it by " a young 
woman." If the point could be decided by the natural 
force of language, without deference to the claims of 
Christianity, or without an eye to the possibility of the 
supernatural, then there would not be much room for doubt 
upon the subject. 

The birth of Jesus Christ is not unfrequently discussed 
in our day as the birth of a great man, but without refer- 
ence to the virginity of His Mother. Isaiah's prediction 
and St. Matthew's narrative are passed over as if they 
were not of much importance to an estimate of the event. 
My brethren, it is necessary to say plainly that the account 
in the Gospel is either true or false. If it is false, it ought 
to be repudiated by every honest man as a baseless super- 
stition. If, as we Christians believe, it is true, then it is a 
very momentous truth. Then it implies a great deal more 
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than is to be expressed by saying that the Son of the Vir- 
gin was a great or extraordinary man. It cames us beyond 
the limits of nature, of ordinary experience, into the pre- 
ternatural. Doubtless, here and there in the heathen world, 
tliere were legends of sages and of poets who were bom of 
virgins; but these legends are related to the history of 
our Saviour's birth as are false miracles to the true. As 
the counterfeit miracle implies the real miracle of which it 
is the counterfeit, so the idea of a virgin birth here and 
there discernible in Paganism points to a deep instinct of 
the human race, and to the high possibility that the abso- 
lute religion would satisfy it. Pagans though they were, 
men felt the oppression and degradation of their hereditary 
nature. They longed for some break in the tyrannical tra- 
dition of flesh and blood ; they longed for the appearance 
of some being who should still belong to them, yet in a 
manner so exceptional as to be able to inaugurate a new era 
in the life of humanity. Revelation, surely, is not less 
trustworthy because it recognises an instinct which only 
needs men to do it justice and which is in accordance with 
moral truth ; for here we touch upon a primaiy reason 
for our Lord's preternatural birth. If He was to raise 
us from our degradation. He must Himself be sinless — a 
sinless Example, a sinless Sacrifice. Our Lord Himself 
and His apostles abundantly insist upon this His sinless- 
ness ; but how was it to be secured if He was to become 
incorporate with a race steeped in a mighty tradition of 
evil? When, by his transgression, our first parent for- 
feited the robe of Grace with which God had clothed him 
in Paradise, he passed on to his descendants a nature fatally 
impoverished, and thereby biassed in a wrong direction, so 
that thenceforth throughout all generations evil was in- 
herent in human nature ; evil descended like a torrent, like 
a bad name, like a disease, from generation to generation ; 
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and though here and there, as with Jeremiah or the Bap- 
tist, there was a special kind of sanctification before birth, 
yet the millions of mankind had ever to say with David, 
" Behold I was shapen in wickedness, and in sin hath my 
mother conceived me." * How, then, was this fatal entail 
to be cut of decisively — so cut off that aU should under- 
stand it ? The birth of a Virgin was the answer to that 
question. Her Son was still human, but in Him humanity 
had inherited none of that bad legacy which came down 
across the ages from the Fall ; and, surely, such a High 
Priest became us sinners. Himself " holy, harmless, imde- 
filed, separate from sinners." ' 

This indeed is not, as you will have felt, the whole 
account of the matter. The birth of Jesus Christ, as we 
Christians believe, marked the entrance into the sphere of 
sense and time of One Who had already existed from 
eternity. At His birth, St. Paul says. He was manifested 
in the flesh ; * but whether He is in this passage called God, 
or not, according to the true reading, it is thus in any case 
implied that He existed before His manifestation. The 
Father sent forth His Son made of a woman, as St. Paul 
tells us in the epistle for to-day, but the Son existed before 
He was sent forth. The expression is evidently chosen to 
imply this ; and this previous existence did not date from 
the creation, for " In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God." * How 
was the entrance of such a Being into this our world so to 
be marked as to show that He did not originally owe exist- 
ence to a human parent ? We could not have dared to 
answer such a question as this beforehand. We can see 
how it is answered in our Lord's virgin birth. Was it not 
natural that nature should thus suspend her laws to welcome 
the approach, the blessing of her Maker. 
> Pa. li 5 : P. B. VeMion. «Heb.viL26. » 1 Tim. iii 16. ^Johnil. 
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The importance of our Lord's birth of a virgin Mother 
is further seen in the results of His appearance. At this 
distance of time we can plainly see that no other birth 
since the beginnings of history has involved such impor- 
•tant consequences to the human race. We Christians have 
had nearly nineteen centuries in which to form compari- 
sons and to arrive at conclusions. We have had time to 
take the measure of the great statesmen, soldiers, poets, 
teachers, who have been foremost among mankind. Who 
of them all has left behind him a work which can compare 
with that achieved by Jesus Christ ? As the first Napoleon 
once asked, what was the empire of Alexander, or of Csesar, 
or his own, at its best, when compared to that of Jesus 
Christ ? Theirs were transient ; Christ's is lasting. Theirs 
had soon reached a limit ; Christ's is ever extending. Theirs 
were based on force ; Christ's is based on convictions. Who, 
again, of the great men of letters has swayed the world 
like Jesus Christ ? Doubtless, these men too have an em- 
pire. Who can dispute the influence at this hour of Plato, 
of Shakespeare, of Newton ? But it is an influence which 
differs in kind from that of Jesus Christ It interests the 
intellect, while He enchains the will. Nay, compare Him 
with the great teachers of false religions — with Sakya-Muni 
who preceded, or with Mahomet who followed him, in 
hmnan history. I do not forget the statistics of Buddhism, 
or the undeniable activities of Islam, in certain portions of 
the Eastern world ; but these religions — this is the broad 
fact before us — these religions are the religions of races 
with no real future. Christianity is still the creed of the 
nations which, year by year, are more and more control- 
ling the destinies of the human race. And if it be urged 
th$it large portions of these very nations, Christian by pro- 
fession, are now abjuring Christianity, it may be replied 
that such apostasy, partial it may be admitted now, is in 
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th^ long run impossible. Man cannot dispense with reli- 
gion ; and when man has once come into contact with the 
highest type of religion, he has thereby exhausted the re- 
ligious capacities of his nature. The absolute religion 
makes any after it impossible for free and sincere minds. 
The present efforts to replace Christianity by an imaginary 
religion of the future, distilled out of all the positive 
religions of the world, is doomed to a failure only less 
complete than the attempt to replace it by mere negations. 
There are not wanting signs of a rebound towards the 
faith. There are no signs whatever of a rising religious 
force capable of superseding it. Yes, all that is best, 
all that is most full of hope, in the civilised world dates 
from the birthday of Jesus Christ. Doubtless, we owe 
some good and precious things which rank high in the 
order of nature to the old pagan days. We owe philosophy 
to Greece. We owe law and well-ordered life to Kome. 
But the idea of progress which, however it may have been 
misapplied, is perhaps the most fertile and energetic in 
modern public life — this is the creation of the Christian 
Creed. It springs from those high hopes of the future, 
whether of individuals or of the race, which Christ has 
taught His disciples to entertain as a matter of loyalty to 
Himself. And the institutions which make life tolerable 
to the sufiFering classes, that is to say, to the great majority 
of human beings — such as hospitals — these date, one and 
all of them, from the appearance of Jesus Christ, and fi-om 
the promulgation of those principles which He proclaimed 
to man with sovereign authority. 

To take one point among many, the position of woman 
in Christian society is directly traceable not only or chiefly 
to our Lord's teaching, but to the circumstances of His 
birth. Before He came, woman, even in Israel, was little 
better than the slave of man. In the heathen world, as in 
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Eastern countries now, she was a slave to all intents and 
purposes. Here and there a woman of great force of 
character joined to hereditary advantages might emerge 
from this chronic oppression — ^might become a Deborah, 
or« SemiramiSj or a Boadicea, or a Cleopatra, or a Zeno- 
bia — might control the world by controlling its rulers. But 
the lot of the great majority was a suffering and a de- 
graded one. But when Christ took upon Him to deliver 
man. He did not abhor the Virgin's womb. In the great- 
est event in the whole course of human history the stronger 
sex had no part whatever. The incarnate Son was con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost and was bom of the Virgin 
Mary ; and therefore, in and with Mary, woman rose to 
a position of consideration unknown before, in which 
nothing is forfeited that belongs to the true modesty and 
grace of her nature — ^by which a larger share of influence 
in shaping the destinies of the Christian races was secured 
to her in perpetuity. It was the Incarnation which cre- 
ated chivalry, and those better features which sweeten our 
modern life and which are due to chivalry ; and they, as it 
seems to me, are no true friends to the real influence and 
to the real usefulness of woman who would substitute for 
the Christian idea of womanhood another in which woman 
is to compete with man in all the activities of his public 
life, and in the end to be relegated most assuredly to some 
such social fate as would inevitably follow upon an unsuc- 
cessful rivalry. 

But these outward and visible results of the birth of 
Christ were far from being the most important. It is con- 
ceivable that such results as these might have been due to 
a religious genius of commanding influence, or to a man 
invested with miraculous powers, but still strictly, solely, 
a man. The birth of Jesus Christ meant more, much 
more, than this. It was the entrance of the Word made 
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Flesh into the scene of sense and time. It was the mani- 
festation of the incarnate Son. Before the Incarnation 
there was a great gulf fixed between God and man. Man 
could think about God ; he could pray to God ; he could 
practise a certain measure of obedience to God's will ; but, 
in his best moments, man was conscious of liis utter sepa- 
rateness from God as the perfect moral Being. He was 
conscious of sin, and this consciousness meant nothing less 
than separation from the AU-holy. The Incarnation of 
Jesus Christ was a bridge across the chasm which thus had 
parted earth and heaven. On the one hand, and from 
everlasting, Jesus Christ was of one substance with the 
Father, very and eternal God. On the other, he was made 
very Man, of the substance of the Virgin Mary, His 
Mother. As the collect says. He took man's nature upon 
Him. When He had already existed from eternity. He 
folded aroimd Him, He made His own, a created Form, a 
human Body and a human Soul, to be for ever united to 
His eternal Godhead. Through this. His human Nature, 
He acts on God's behalf upon mankind. Through this. 
His human Nature, He pleads for man before the majesty 
of God ; and thus there is " one Mediator between God 
and man, the Man Christ Jesus." ^ It is as Man that He 
mediates between the Creator- and the creature, between 
sinners and the AU-hoIy. But His Godhead secures to 
His mediation its commanding power. If He were not 
human, we at this moment should be unrepresented in 
Heaven, where He ever liveth to make intercession for us. 
If He were not divine, it would be impossible to say why 
His death upon the Cross should have infinite merit, or 
why the Body of Christ, which was given for us, sliould 
now in the Holy Sacrament preserve our bodies and our 
souls unto everlasting life. At one and the same moment 

» 1 Tim. iL 5. 
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He is, as Mediator, in the bosom of the Godhead and in 
the closest contact with the souls of His redeemed ; and this 
is a result of His entrance in a created Form into our hu- 
man world as the everlasting Son, yet, withal, as the Child 
of Mary. That this is the deepest meaning of Christ- 
mas and of the birth of Christ is implied in die name as- ^ 
signed in prophecy to the Virgin's Son — ^the sublime, the 
glorious name, Emmanuel. From the day of the nativity, 
God was seen to be with men not simply, as heretofore, as 
the Onmipresent, but imder new and more intimate con- 
ditions. From the day of the nativity there was a change 
in the relations between earth and Heaven. To be one 
with Christ was to be one with God; and this union with 
God through Christ is the secret and basis of the new 
kingdom of souls which Christ has foimded, and in which 
He reigns. Who shall describe the wealth of spiritual 
and moral power which dates from the appearance of the 
incarnate Son in this our human world as our Wisdom 
and Eighteousness and Sanctification and Eedemption? 
Here and there we see, as by glimpses through the clouds, 
some streaks of the glory of this, the invisible kingdom of 
souls; but only most assuredly in another life shall we 
undei*stand at all approximately what it has meant — what 
it means — for millions of our race. 

And here, though we are still, my brethren, in truth, 
but on the threshold of this tremendous subject, we must 
make two remarks in conclusion. 

Observe the contrast between the real and the apparent 
importance of the birth of Christ. To human sense, what 
took place at Bethlehem may well have seemed at the time 
commonplace enough. An Infant was bom under circum- 
stances of hardship — was laid in a wayside stall. To those 
who do not look closely at what was passing, it might have 
occurred that a like event had happened scores of times 
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before, and would often be repeated. Everybody then^ 
depend upon it, did not hear the song of the angels, or 
mark the bearing of the virgin Mother or of her saintly 
spouse. The kingdom of God had entered into history, 
but, certainly, not with observation. Nay more; even 
among the worshippers of Christ the full meaning of His 
birth, as opening a new era in the history of the human 
race, was not at once by any means practically appreciated. 
For five centuries and a half Christians stUl reckoned the 
years by the names of the old Koman consuls, or by the 
era of Diocletian, just like the pagans around them. It 
was in the year 541 of the Christian era that Dionysius 
the Little, a pious and learned person at Home, first 
ranged the history of mankind around the most important 
event in its whole course — the birthday of Jesus Christ. 
Christendom at once recognised the justice of this way of 
reckoning time ; and the attempts to supersede it, such as 
that which was made in France during the First Revolu- 
tion, have never had a serious chance of success. But 
how often do you and I use the phrase, " The year of our 
Lord," without reflecting that it proclaims the birth of 
Jesus Christ to be an event of such commanding impor- 
tance that all else in human history, rightly understood, 
is merely relative to it — interesting only as it proceeds or 
follows, as it leads up to, or is derived from it. And yet, 
as I have said, five centuries and a half of the Christian 
ages passed before this was practically recognised. And 
so it has been ever since ; so it is at this hour. Beal im- 
portance is one thing ; apparent importance is another. 
The events which move the world are not always those 
which men think about. The men who most deeply in- 
fluence their fellows are not those of whom everybody is 
talking. The currents of thought and feeling which will 
shape the future are not those which are welcomed by the 

6 
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organs and interpreters of current opinion. When Christ 
appeared the palace of Csesar seemed to be more impor- 
tant to the destinies of the world than the manger of 
Bethlehem. No, brethren, depend npon it^ the apparent 
is not always, or even generally, the real. 

And lastly, the importance of the birth of Jesus Christ: 
must be recognised in many ways by the student of his-, 
tory, by the philosopher, by the divine ; but there is one 
aspect of it which for you and me is more pressing than 
any other, — ^What is its practical meanins: for us now and 
in the approaching fulLt Probably everyone in this 
cathedral has said to himselE to-day, ^^ This is the last Sun- 
day in 1878." Yes, brethren ; the hours of this year are 
quickly running out, and as those of us who have reached 
or who have passed middle life look back on it, we are 
tempted to say in the phrase of the Psalmist, ^^ I went by, 
and lo, it was gone : I sought it, but its place could no- 
where be found.' It seems now but as yesterday that we 
were standing here at the close of 1877. Yet since then 
how much has taken place — ^hbw much has there been to 
think about; and, after all, thought and occupation are 
the wings of time. Certainly it has been a year of anxie- 
ties, a year of struggles, a year of surprises, a year of 
achievements, a year in which, whether for good or for 
evil, the nations, as tlie phrase goes, have been ^^ making 
history." This is not Ae hour to discuss it controver- 
sially. Probably those who come after us will be better 
able than we* are to bring a large knowledge and a calm 
impartiality to the estimate of what this year has really 
been to our country, to the human race. But, as it passes, 
it leaves us Englishmen with a double burden on our 
hands, — ^widespread distress at home, which according to 
our means it should be our care to alleviate as we may, and 

> Ps. xxxvii 37 : P. B. Version. 
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one war, perhaps two wars, in our dependencies abroad. 
All who think at all will find in these facts matter for sober 
and anxious thought — treasons, it may be, for some very 
serious misgivings. But, as the year passes, it sweeps 
away with it into the abyss of history — ^into the great com- 
pany of the dead — ^many whom, in private or in public, 
we have known so well : the aged statesman, whose long 
life has been spent in the ardent struggles of political 
party; the great missionary bishop who will rank here- 
after in a distant colony with our own Augustine ; the 
divine in whom, now that he is gone, men have traced 
the spirit and the genius of a Butler ; the earthly head 
of the largest of Christian Communions ; and, not less, 
those whom we have mourned quite recently — the wife, 
the princess, who has shown us how high, even the 
highest, positions can be consecrated to God by works of 
charity and benevolence. Yes, they and many others, 
nearer it may be and dearer, some of them, to you and 
me, are now among the dead. And as the passing year 
sweeps them with its last hours from our sight, we seem — 
God grant that it may be so — ^we seem to catch a glimpse 
of those great realities which we too easily all of us forget. 
It is certain that many who prayed and listened in this 
cathedral on the last Sunday of 1877 have since passed into 
the presence of the eternal Judge. It is certain that many 
who pray and listen here this afternoon will have followed 
them before the last Sunday of 1879. Which of us it 
will be we know not ; but, as we think steadily on the un- 
deniable truth, surely some of the accustomed mists of our 
daily life must clear away, and we must see things more 
nearly as they are. In that world there will be no England, 
but only the souls of Englishmen. In that world there 
will be no distinctions of race, or rank, or wealth, or ac- 
complishments, but only the great and the then inefface- 
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able distinction between the saved and the lost. Snrely 
as from this vantage ground of passing time we look out 
into that coming world with its pleasing and terrific pos- 
sibilities — ^with its glories, with its solemnities, with its 
nearness to each one of us — we must take heed that for 
each one of us the birth of the Eedeemer shall mark — 
aye, ere this sacred week has gone — something more than 
a milestone on the road of life, something more than the 
occasion of a family gathering. There is one question, I 
repeat, which we should each of us lose no time whatever 
in answering, if it be not answered yet: "What is my re- 
lation to Him Who, for the love of me, was conceived of 
the Holy Ghost and bom of the Virgin Mary, my present 
and most merciful Redeemer, my future Judge ? " 
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THE BLOOD OF CHRIST. 

Hebrews ix. 13, 14. 

^* Far if the Mood cf hviO» and ofgoaU^ and the ashes of an heifer eprink- 
Ung the undean^ eanetifieth to the purifying of the flesh : how mueh 
more shall the Shod of Christy Who through the eternal Spirit offered 
Mmsdf without spot to Ood, purge pour eonscience from dead works 
to serve the living Oodf " 

rpO-DAT we pass the line which parts the first five weeks 
•*■ in Lent from that last fortnight which is especially 
devoted to contemplating the sufferings and death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; and, accordingly, the Gospel tells 
us of the attempt of the Jews to stone Him in the temple 
-^one of the first drops, as it has well been termed, of 
that storm which burst in all its fury upon Calvary ; and 
the Epistle teaches us how to think about Him in the 
whole course of these His sufferings. He is not merely 
a good Man weighed down by so much pain of body and 
mind ; He is the High Priest of the human race Who ia 
offering a victim in expiation of human sin, and that victim 
Himself. He is the one real Sacrificer of Whom all the 
Jewish priests had for those long centuries been only 
shadows, and His sacrifice is the one offering which through- 
out all ages has power in Heaven. And so as He passes 
within the veil of the sanctuary above He is opening a 
way for us, if we will only follow, to an eternal home in 
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the heart of God. " Christ being come a High Priest of 
good things to come, by His own Blood entered in once 
into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us." * 

Kow that which mnst strike all careful readers of the 
Bible, in those passages which refer to the sufferings and 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the stress which is laid 
upon His Blood. A long course of violent treatment, end- 
ing in such a death as that of crucifixion, must involve, as 
we know from the nature of the case, the shedding of the 
blood of the sufPerer ; but our modem feeling would prob- 
ably have led us to treat this as an accidental or subordi- 
nate feature of the event. If we had had with our present 
human feelings to write those books which are the title- 
deeds of Christendom, we should either not refer to it, or 
we should pass lightly and quickly over it. We should 
throw it into the background of our description. We should 
give the outline ; we should let the details be taken for 
granted ; we should trust to the imagination of our readers 
to fill up the blank ; we should shrink from stimulating 
their sensibilities to pain — ^from harrowing their feelings by 
anything beyond. Does it not seem, my brethren, as if 
we carried into our modem life that rule of the old Greek 
tragedians, that nothing violent or horrible — nothing that 
shocks or gives pam — ^if possible, should meet the eye of 
the beholder ? If a deed of violence takes place in our 
streets or in our homes, do we not, as quickly as may be, 
remove all traces of it ? Has it not been urged as a reason 
for continuing to put criminals to death by hanging, instead 
of adopting some more rapid and certain mode of destroy- 
ing life, that it is desirable to spare the bystanders the sight 
of blood } Now, I do not say that this modem feeling is 
mere unhealthy sentimentalism. On the contrary, it may 

> Heb. iz. 11, la 
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very well arise from that honourable sympathy with, and 
respect for, human nature which draws a veil gladly over 
its miseries and its wounds. But the New Testament in 
its treatment of the Passion of Christ is, as we cannot 
but observe, strangely and strongly in contrast with any 
such feeling. The four evangelists who differ so much 
in their accounts of our Lord's birth and public ministry 
seem to meet at last around the foot of the Cross, and 
to agree, if not in relating the same incidents, yet cer- 
tainly in the minuteness of the detail of their narratives. 
In the shortest of the gospels when we reach the Passion, 
the occurrences of a single day take up a space which 
had been assigned to years. From the Last Supper to 
the burial in the grave of Joseph of Arimathea, we have 
a very complete account of what took place almost from 
hour to hour. Each incident that added to the pain or the 
shame, each bitter word, each insulting act, each outrage 
upon justice or upon mercy, of which the divine Sufferer 
was a victim, is carefully recorded. But especially the 
agony and bloody sweat, the public scourging, the crowning 
with the thorns, the nailing to the wood of the Cross, the 
opening the Side with a spear, are described by the evan- 
gelists — ^incidents, each one of them, be it observed, which 
must have involved the shedding of Christ's Blood. And 
in the writings of the apostles to their converts more is said 
of the Blood of Christ than of anything else connected with 
His death — more even than of the Cross. As we read 
them we might almost think that the shedding of His 
Blood was not so much an accompaniment of His death as 
its main object and purpose. Thus St. Paul tells the Ko- 
mans that Christ is set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His Blood. ' He tells them that they are justified 
by the Blood of Christ. * He writes to the Ephesians that 

1 Bom. Ui. 26. s Ibid. y. 9. 
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they have redemption through ChriBt's Blood ; * to the Co- 
loBsians, that our Lord has made peace through the Blood 
of His Cross ; ' to the Corinthians,* that the Holy Sacrament 
is 80 solemn a rite because it is the communion of the Blood 
of Christ. Thus St. Peter * contrasts the slaves, whose f ree- 
.dom from captivity was purchased with such corruptible 
things as silver and gold, with the case of Christians re* 
deemed from death by the precious Blood of Christ, as 
of a lamb without blemish and immaculate. Thus St. 
John * exclaims that the Blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, cleanseth Christians from all sin ; and in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews * this Blood is referred to as the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith Christians are sanctified— as the 
blood of the everlasting covenant — ^as tbe blood of sprink- 
ling which pleads with GKkI for mercy, and so is contrasted 
with the blood of Abel which cries for vengeance. And 
in the last book of the. New Testament the Beloved Dis- 
ciple at the very outset gives thanks and praise to Him that 
has " washed us from our sins in His own Blood." ^ And the 
blessed in heaven sing that He has redeemed them to God 
by His Blood ; ' and the saints are there because they have 
washed their robes and made them white in the Blood of 
the Lamb ; • and they have overcome their foe, not in their 
own might, but by the Blood of the Lamb ; " and He whose 
Name is called, the Word of God, and Who rides in the 
vision on a white horse, and on Whose Head are many 
crowns, is clothed in a vesture dipped in Blood." 

Much more might be said on the subject, but enough 
has already been said to show that in the New Testament 
the Blood of Christ is treated as no mere accident of His 

' Bph. L 7. 5 1 jno. i. 7. » Ibid, vii 14. 

« Col. i. 20. « Heb. x. 29 ; xia 20 ; xii. 24. »<> Ibid. xii. 11. 

• 1 Cor. X. 16. ' Rev. L 5. " Ibid. xix. 3. 

* 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. « Ibid. y. 9. 
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death, but as a yeiy important featnre of it — ^naj, as hav- 
ing a substantive value of whatever kind which is all its 
own ; and the question is : How are we to account for the 
prominence which is thus assigned to it ? 

This question is sometimes answered bj saying that the 
language of the apostles about the Blood of Christ is, after 
all, merely the language of metaphor and symbol. The 
apostles, we are told, found in the Old Testament a stock 
of poetic illustration and imagery ready to their hands, and, 
altiiiough it had reference to the ideas and usages of a dying 
system, they employed them freely for their own purposes, 
much as a cultivated gentleman in a past generation used 
to quote the Greek and Latin poets in Parliament or in 
society, by way of decorating new ideas with the phrases of 
a literature that had passed away. This is what has been 
urged by some modem writers; but it must be at once 
said that any such account of the apostolic language about 
the preciousness and power of tlie Blood of Jesus Christ is 
unworthy at once of the seriousness of the men, and of the 
seriousness of the subject. Unworthy of the seriousness 
of the men ; for, after all, the apostles and apostoUc writers 
were not mere retailers of splendid phrases. They were 
teachers of a truth which they believed to have come from 
Heaven, and for which they were prepared to die. And 
unworthy of the seriousness of the subject, too ; for surely 
the deepest truths that can move the wills and hearts of 
men are not fit subjects for mere antiquarian or literary 
display. They would be better avoided altogether, if they 
are not set forth in the most glorious and plainest language 
which those who prof ess to teach them can command. If 
the apostles used the language of the Old Testament about 
the Jewish sacrifices in order to describe their o\ni living 
faith in the atoning work of Jesus Christ, this was because 
in the belief of the apostles a real relation already existed 
6* 
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between the two things.* The Jewish sacrifices were pre- 
destined types and shadows of the sacrificed Son of God. 
In the passage before us the Day of Atonement and its 
characteristic rites are present to the mind of the sacred 
writer, and of those rites the sprinkling of the blood of the 
victim was a prominent feature. But then the question 
stiU remains, Why should this sprinkling of blood have 
been a prominent feature on the Jewish Day of Atonement ? 
Why should it have been allowed to colour so largely the 
thought and the words of the apostle ? Why, in a word, 
should the Blood of the Bedeemer rather than His pierced 
Hands, rather than His bruised or mangled Body, rather 
than His Face with its radiance — ^its divine radiance, 
scarcely shining through the tears and the shame — ^be dwelt 
on in the apostolic writings as the chosen symbol of His 
Passion and His death ? 

Certainly, my brethren, in all the languages of the world, 
blood is the proof — the warrant— of affection and of sacri- 
fice. To shed blood voluntarily for another is to give the 
best that man can give. It is to give a sensible proof of 
— it is to give almost a bodily form to — ^love. This, our 
profound human instinct, is common to aU ages, to all 
civilisations, to all religions. The blood of the soldier 
who dies for daty,-the blood of the martyr who dies 
for truth, — the blood of the man who dies that another 
may live— blood like this is an embodiment of the highest 
moral powers in human life. And these powers most as- 
suredly were, aU of them, represented in the Blood that 
flowed from the Wounds of Christ on Calvary. 

And yet in saying this we have not altogether accounted 
for the apostolic sayings about the Blood of Christ. That 
Blood involves something more than any of these moral 
triumphs, something more than all of them taken together. 

Observe, then, the peculiar and deep significance which 
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is ascribed to blood in the earKest books of the Bible, — 
the five books of Moses. There we are taught that be- 
tween the blood, whether of man or of animal, and the 
life-principle, or soul, there is a certain and intimate con- 
nection. In those first laws which were given to Noah 
after the flood, man was authorised to eat the flesh, but 
not the blood, of the animals around him. Why was this ? 
Because the blood is the life or soul of the animal. " Flesh 
with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye 
not eat." * The laws of Moses himself go farther. The 
man, whether Israelite or stranger, who eats any manner 
of blood is to be put to death, and the reason is repeated. 
The soul of the flesh, that is of the nature living in the 
flesh, is in the blood.' This is why the blood of the sacri- 
ficed animals is shed by way of atonement for sin. The 
blood atones — this is the exact sense of the original lan- 
guage — ^by means of the soul that is in it. Once more. 
In the fifth book of Moses permission is given to the 
Israelites to kill and eat the sacrificial animals for common 
food, just as freely as the roebuck or the hart which were 
not used for sacrifice ; but again there follows the caution, 
— " Only be sure that thou eat not the blood," and the 
reason for the caution — " The blood is the life ; and thou 
mayest not eat the life with the flesh. Thou shalt not eat 
of it ; thou shalt pour it upon the earth like water." * This 
thrice-repeated precept not to touch animal blood has 
passed away together with much else of the ancient cere- 
monial law. True, it was enforced by prophets, who in- 
sisted little or not at all on the ceremonial precepts of the 
Mosaic code. True, it was enforced for a while even by 
apostles as binding on the first converts from heathendom. 
It was adhered to, not indeed by any means universally, 
but with much tenacity, in the primitive Christian Church. 
» Gen. ix. 4. • Lev. xviL 10, 11. « Deut xiL 23, 24. 
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But it has gone the way of the ceremonial syBtem of which 
it really formed a part, and it was only fulfilled to disap- 
pear. And yet the reason of the precept remains as a 
matter of lasting interest, — the reason, namely, that blood 
is the element of our animal existence which is most closely 
associated with the principle of life. My brethren, what 
life is in itself, whether in the tree or in the animal, — 
whether in a man or in an angel, — who of ujs shall say ? 
Life is a mystery ever close to us, yet ever eluding our 
inquisitive research. We track it only in its symptoms — 
only piecemeal. We associate intelligence with the brain. 
We trace the unspoken language of the soul in the move- 
ments or in the motionlessness of the countenance, in the 
expression of the eye, in the gesture of the hand,— even in 
the gait or the sway of the body. But of this we find 
little in Scripture, which, without at all denying the relar 
tion of the soul to other parts of om* bodily frame, does 
unquestionably, so far as the soul is the principle of life, 
of feeling, and of growth, associate it with the blood. And 
the question may be fairly asked, whether this scriptural 
doctrine of the intimate relation of the soul or life-power 
to the blood is borne out by independent inquiry. It is 
obvious first of all, I take it, that the strength of the body 
depends on the quantity of the blood, — that with the loss 
of blood, feeling, power of movement — ^all the bodily 
activities — are lost also. The blood, then, is the basis or 
support of bodily life. But it is more. It is also the 
material from which the body and its various secretions 
arise. It is the substance out of which the animal life in 
all its forms is actually developed. Whether the various 
kinds of material which make up the human body ai'e 
contained in the blood in a state of actual diversity, or 
whether they exist, indeed, only in potency, and are drawn 
out of it by the functional powers of the bodily organs — 
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this may be a matter of controversy; but it is agreed by 
high authorities on such subjects that they do thus pre- 
exist in the blood, which is thus tlie principle, not merely 
of bodily life, but of bodily growth and formation. 

This, then, is what is assumed when Holy Scripture 
speaks of the blood as the life or soul of a man or animaL 
But, as an acute Jewish writer has well observed, the soul 
in question is only the sensitive soul which man possesses in 
common with animals. It is not the thinking, intelligent, 
self-conscious being ; it is not the spirit which proceeds im- 
mediately from God, and which is encased in the sensitive 
soul as the apple of an eye is in the eye. The spirit of man 
is only so far resident in the blood as it is already resident 
in the sensitive soul which is in the blood. Tlie existence 
of the spirit of man is strictly independent of any element 
of his bodily life, and, as we know, it will survive it. 

But in Christ our Lord there was something more than 
body and soul and spirit. In Him dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead. As man differs from the animals in pos* 
sessing an undying spirit, as well as, and together with, a 
sensitive soul or life, so in Christ our Redeemer were 
joined by an intimate — ^by an indissoluble — union, not 
merely a human Soul and Spirit, but also, above these, 
that Divine Nature Which was begotten of the Father 
before all worlds. Nay rather, it was this His eternal Per- 
son Which owned all else in Him, — in Which all else cen- 
tred, — to Which all else attached itself. When He, Who 
had already existed from all eternity, vouchsafed to enter 
into the sphere of time. He wrapped aromid Him in its 
completeness, but without its stains, that human nature 
whidi He then made His own. He took it upon Him, 
not as a garment which He might lay aside, but as that 
which, from the moment of His Incarnation and for ever, 
was to form part of His Being. And therefore the Blood 
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which flowed in His veins and which He shed at His cir- 
cumciBion and in His mental agony, not less than in His 
scourging and on the Cross, was the Blood, not merely of 
the Son of Mary, but of the infinite and eternal Being 
thus condescendingly united to a created form. It is an 
apostle who bids the pastors of the church of Ephesus, 
'^ feed the Church of God, which He hath purchased with 
His own Blood." * 

This, then, is what is meant in the text when it con- 
trasts the atoning power of the Blood of Christ with that 
of the blood of bulls and goats. The blood of the sacri- 
ficed animals had a certain value, because, as we have seen, 
it was so intimately connected with the life or sensitive 
soul of the animal. It did, as the apostle puts it, and by 
divine appointment, sanctify to the purifying of the flesh. 
By the flesh is here meant the natural, outward, earthly 
life of man, especially all that bore in the way of outward 
conduct and condition upon his membership in the common- 
wealth of Israel. The sacrifices on the Day of Atonement, 
and especially the sprinkling of the blood of the red heifer 
towards the tabernacle, did signify the substitution of life 
for life, and were at any rate accepted as establishing the 
outward religious position of those for whom they were offer- 
ed. That they could do more was impossible. The nature 
of things was opposed to it. It was not possible, says the 
apostle, that the blood of bulls and goats should put away 
sin. The blood of these animals could not operate in the 
proper sphere of spiritual natures. But then it fore- 
shadowed nothing less than the Blood of Christ. It was 
His Blood Who, " through His eternal spiritual Being" (it 
is not the Holy Ghost who is here meant, but the divine 
Nature of the incarnate Christ) " offered Himself without 
spot to God." The eternal spiritual Nature of Christ vivi- 

1 Acts zx. 28. 
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fying the Blood of Christ is contrasted in the apostle's 
thought with the perishing life of the sacrificed animal re- 
sident in the blood of the animal ; and so the value of the 
sacrifices, and so the power of the blood to cleanse or to 
save, varies with the dignity of the life which each re- 
presents: in the one case that of the creature not even 
endowed with immortality or reason, in the other that of 
the Infinite and Eternal Being Who, for us men and for 
our salvation, had come down from heaven. 

"How much more shall the Blood of Christ." At 
length we see what it is that the sacred writer really means. 
He says in effect to his readers, " You have no doubt that 
under the Jewish dispensation the sacrifices on the Day of 
Atonement, the blood of the slain goat and red heifer, 
could restore the sinful Israelite to his place and his priv- 
ileges in the sacred nation. It did ' sanctify to the purify- 
ing of the flesh.' But here is the Blood not of a sacrificial 
animal, not of a mere man, not merely of the very best of 
men, but of One Who was God manifest in the fiesh. 
Who shall calculate the effects of His self-sacrifice ? Who 
shall limit the powers of His voluntary death ? Who shall 
say what His Blood may or may not achieve on earth or 
elsewhere? Plainly we are here in the presence of an 
agency which altogether distances and rebukes the specu- 
lations of reason. We can but listen for some voice which 
shall speak to us with a divine authority, and from beyond 
the veil. We can but be sure of this, that the Blood of 
the eternal Christ must infinitely transcend in its eflicacy 
that which was shed upon the temple altars. It must be 
equal — ^more than equal — ^to redress the woes, to efface the 
transgressions, of a guilty world." This, indeed, is what 
the argument invites : the absolutely limitless power of 
the Precious Blood. But the sacred writer puts, as it 
were, a strong restraint upon himself, and he contents 
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himself economically with pointing to one single result : 
" How much more shall the Blood of Christ cleanse your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God." 

" Dead works ; " works that are — not good, in that their 
motive is good, or bad, in that their motive is bad, but — 
dead in that they have no sort of motive at all, — ^in that 
they are merely outward and mechanical affaire of propri- 
ety, routine, form, to which the spirit and the heart con- 
tribute nothing. Dead works! To how much of our 
lives, ay, of the higher and the religious side of our lives, 
may not this vivid and stem expression most justly be ap- 
plied ? How many acts in the day are gone through with- 
out intention, without deliberation, without any effort to 
consecrate them to the Author of our being, without any 
reflex effect upon the faith and love of the doer. How 
many prayers and words and deeds are of this soulless 
character ; and, if so, how are they wrapping our spirits 
round with bandages of insincere habit, on which already 
the avenging angels may have traced the motto, " Thou 
hast a name that thou livest, and art dead." * 

The Blood of Christ delivers us from much else, but es- 
pecially from these dead works ; for just as the blood of 
the slain animal means the life of the animal, so the Blood 
of Christ crucified means the Life of Christ, His life 
Who is the eternal Truth and the eternal Charity. And 
thus, when a Christian man feels its redemptive touch 
within him, he has a motive, varying indeed in its strength, 
but always powerful; for being, at least, genuine, he 
means his deeds, his words, his prayers. He knows that 
life is a solemn thing, — that it has tremendous issues. He 
measures these issues day by day by the value of the re- 
deeming Blood. If Christ has shed His Blood, then life 
must be well worth living, well worth saving. A new en- 

* Bey. iii 1. 
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ergy is thrown into everything ; a new interest lights up 
every surrounding circumstance. The little incidents of 
life, its great opportunities, its trials, its failures, its suc- 
cesses, the characters, the dispositions of friends, the pub- 
lic events of the times, the details of the home, are looked 
at with eyes that see in them nothing whatever that is in- 
different. And when all is meant for God's glory, though 
there may and must be — ay, to the very end — much of 
weakness and inconsistency, the conscience is practically 
pm-ged from dead works to serve the living God. 

" The Blood of Christ.'^ It was shed on Calvary eigh- 
teen centuries ago, bnt it flows on throughout all time. It 
belongs now not to the physical, but to the supersensuous 
world. It washes souls, not bodies. It is sprinkled not 
on altars, but on consciences. But, although invisible, it 
is not for that the less real and energetic. It is the secret 
power of all that purifies — of all that invigorates — souls in 
Christendom. Do we believe in one Baptism for the re- 
mission of sins ? It is because to the eye of faith the Blood 
of Christ tinges the water of the font. Do we believe 
that God has "given power and commandment to His 
Ministers to declare and pronounce to His people, being 
penitent, the Absolution and Remission of their sins ? " * 
It is because the Blood of Christ, applied to the conscience 
by the Holy Spirit, makes this declaration a solemn reality. 
Do we find in the Bible more tlian an ancient literature — 
in Christian* instruction more than a mental exercise — ^in 
the life of thought about the unseen and the future more 
than food for speculation ? This is because we know that 
the deepest of all questions is that which touches our indi- 
vidual moral state before God, and that therefore, as sinners, 
we are above all things interested in the fountain opened 
for sin and for uncleanness in the Blood of Christ. Do 

' Deolaratloii of Absolutioxi at Morning and Eyening Prayer in P.B. 
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we look to our successive Communions for the strengthen- 
ing and refreshing of our souls during the days of our pil- 
grimage ? This is because the Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Which was shed for us, can preserve our bodies and 
souls unto everlasting life. Does even a single prayer of- 
fered in sincerity of purpose avail to save a despairing 
soul ? This is because we have " boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the Blood of Jesus." * 

" The Blood of Christ" Who of us does not need to 
be sprinkled with it ? Christians as we are, what are our 
lives, our habits, our thoughts, the course of our existence, 
as these lie spread out before the eyes of the all-seeing 
Being ? The works from which we need to be purged are, 
it may be, not merely soulless or dead, but actively evil. 
The prayer which befits us kneeling before our crucified 
Master, is not merely " Purge m^ conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God," ' but " Wash me throughly 
from my wickedness, and cleanse me from my sin." " Let 
one or both of these prayers, dear brethren, be ours dur- 
ing these ensuing solemn days. If they are offered earn- 
estly they will not be unheard. The eternal Spirit is here 
to sprinkle with the Precious Blood all souls that seek pu- 
rification or pardon, and the promise made to Israel in 
Egypt still holds good — still may be claimed in a far 
higher sense by the Israel of God, whether in life or in 
death : — " When I see the Blood, I will pass over, and the 
plague shall not be upon you." * 

» Heb. X. 19. 8 Ps. li. 2 : P. B. Version. 

'Ibid. ix. 14. *Ex. xiLl3. 



SERMON IX. 

THE SOLITUDE OF CHRIST IN REDEMPTION. 

Psalm zxii. 11 : P. B. Version. 

•* O go not from me ; for trouble is Iiardat hand, and there is none to 

hdp mey 

rPHIS is one of the cries of the ideal or snperhuman 
•'■ Sufferer, of Whose agonies, both of mind and body, 
we have so complete a picture in this 22nd psalm. M&nj 
attempts from time to time have been made to explain 
this psalm by some of the circumstances in the life of 
David, or in the life of Hezekiah, or of other persons in 
Jewish history, who have combined eminent piety with 
great misfortunes; but these attempts one and all have 
been unsuccessful. The psalm describes a kind and a de- 
gree of suffering of which we have no records in the Old 
Testament, and to which, most assuredly, nothing in the 
known life of David at all corresponds. Yet, there is no 
doubt whatever, as the best scholars agree, that the psalm 
is from David's own hand ; and the question is, how David 
could ever have brought himself to write as though he 
were himself feeling and thinking as he here describes. 
The answer is, that the picture of a great Sufferer pre- 
sented itself to David's soul — took possession of it — took 
such an entire possession of it that, as in the highest 
natural poetry may also sometimes happen, the writer for- 
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got himself and lost himself utterly in the subject which 
possessed him. The words were David's words, but the 
thoughts, the hopes, the fears, the anguish, the exultation 
— ^these were of another and a higher than David. David 
was but a copyist. David was writing down, for the good 
of the times to come, what in his illuminated spirit he saw 
with his eyes and heard with his ears. His picture of an 
ideal Sufferer was laid up among the sacred books of 
Israel; but many a century had to pass before men could 
know what it meant and to Whom it referred. When Jesus 
our divine Lord hung dying upon the Cross, He inter- 
preted this psalm of Himself by using its very first verse as 
the fourth of those seven last words which He uttered. 
Those solemn words " Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani ? " — " My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " * — as uttered 
by the Redeemer in the darkest hour of His sufferings, give 
the key to all that follows. Henceforth we Christians 
read this psalm as if repeated throughout by Jesus on the 
Cross, or at least by Jesus in His Passion. As His dying 
eye surveys the multitude of human beings in whom an 
UQi'easoning hate of truth and goodness had for the time 
quelled all other thoughts and emotions — ^in whom the 
wild beast that is latent in our human nature had asserted, 
for the moment, his sway with a frightful power — Jesus 
might say, "Many oxen are come about Me; fat bulls of 
Bashan close Me in on every side. They gape upon Me 
with their mouths, as it were % ramping and a roaring lion. 
Many dogs are come about Me, and the council of the wicked 
layeth siege against Me." And as He glances down on 
His mangled Body, at His pierced Hands Mid Feet, and 
as He feels the parching thirst, the inward collapse, the 
exhaustion of approaching death. He murmurs, "I am 
poured out like water, all My Bones are out of joint ; My 

1 Mark xy. 84. 
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Heart also in the midst of My Body is even like melting 
wax. My strength is dried up like a potsherd, and My 
tongae cleaveth to my gums, and Thou shalt bring Me 
to the dust of death. They pierced My Hands and My 
Feet. I may tell all My Bones." And as He listens to the 
taunts which fall upon His ear, and as He watches the 
doings of the men who crowd eagerly around the foot of 
the Cross on which He hangs, He complains, "They that 
see Me laugh Me to scorn ; they shoot out their lips, 
and shake their heads, sajdng, He trusted in God that 
He would deliver Him ; let Him deliver Him, if He will 
have Him. They stand staring and looking upon Me. 
They part My garments among them, and cast lots upon 
My vesture.'' And as He strains the eye of His human 
Soul to gaze into futurity — to pierce the veil that parts 
the agony and desolation of the moment from the triumph 
and the peace that await Him beyond — He cries, "The 
Lord hath not despised nor abhorred the low estate of the 
poor ; He hath not hid His Face from him ; but when he 
called unto Him He heard him. My praise is of Thee in 
the great congregation. The ends of the world shall re- 
member themselves, and be turned unto the Lord. My 
seed shall serve Him : they shall be counted unto the Lord 
for a generation." ' The psalm is throughout written — ^we 
might almost say written to order — ^to describe, as from 
within, the sufFerings of our divine Lord upon the Cross. 
Nowhere else in the Old Testament does the Holy Spirit 
more vividly testify beforehand the sufFerings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow. 

In this psalm there is one feature of our Lord's sufFer- 
ings upon which particular stress is laid : I mean His de- 
solation, or solitude. It is the key-note of the psalm, the 
very first words of which complain, " My God, why hast 

» Ps. xxii. 12-81 : P. B. Version. 
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Thou forsaken Me % " It finds expression again and again ; 
nowhere perhaps, more pathetically than in the cry, '^ O 
go not from Me ; for trouble is hard at hand, and there is 
none to help Me." Some centuries, my brethren, after 
David, a Figure passed before the soul of the greatest of 
the prophets, * Which shadowed out this aspect of a super- 
human suffering, but from another point of view. It was 
the form of One coming as from Edom, — coming along 
the wonted road of Israel's deliverance, — coming with 
garments dyed in the vintage of Bozrah, emblems of a 
struggle which meant wounds and blood, — glorious in His 
apparel — ^His moral apparel of righteousness and mercy — 
and travelling in the greatness of His strength. And 
when the seer gazed intently at this Figure and asked who 
He was, the reply came, ^^ I that speak in righteousness, 
mighty to save." And when a further question was ven- 
tured — "Why art Thou red in thine apparel, and Thy 
garments like him that treadeth in the winef at ? " it was 
answered, as though this were of the very essence of the 
conflict, " I have trodden the winepress alone, and of the 
people there was none with Me." Yes in His sufferings 
Jesus was alone, — ^alone in spirit, though encompassed by 
a multitude. In His Passion He experienced a threefold 
solitude : the solitude of greatness, the solitude of sorrow, 
and the solitude of death. 

The loneliness of the great is one of the ironies of 
human life. The great are lonely because they are great 
— because, had they peers and companions, they would 
cease to be what they are, at least in relation to those 
around them. This holds good of greatness in all its 
forms, whether greatness of station, or greatness of genius, 
or greatness of character. Take the word " great " in its 
most popular, but least warrantable, sense. What is the 

' Isai. bdii 1-8. 
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case with the great in station ? The solitude of the throne 
— it is proverbial. Not that the monarch is without com- 
panions. From the nature of the case, the monarch can 
command companions as can no other person in the realm. 
No court in the world is wanting in deferential ministers 
of the royal will, whose business it is to furnish com- 
panionship to royalty, whose hourly effort it is to carry 
out the wishes of the sovereign, and to thwart or to screen 
from his Bight aU that may traverae a passing inclination. 
But companionship such as this is perfectly compatible 
with solitude. That free, buoyant intercourse of mind with 
mind, of heart with heart — ^that entire reciprocity of sym- 
pathy which knows no limits save those which are im- 
posed by truth and charity — is banned by the exacting 
etiquette of a court, is hardly, if at aU, possible for the 
occupant of a throne. " The divinity which doth hedge 
a king " has its drawbacks, and it is costly. A monarch 
is always more or less of a solitary; alone in his joys, 
alone in his sorrows. Reverence and envy conspire to de- 
prive him of his ordinary share in the hearts of men 
aroimd him. And this solitude of the throne, let us never 
forget it, is one reason for the claim of its occupants upon 
the charity and the prayers of the Christian Church. This, 
oiu: tribute of the best sympathy, is one means of redress- 
ing the privations and of lessening the dangers of a great 
position occupied for the public good. 

Then again there is the greatness of genius. Even 
when genius unbends — ^when it is popular and fruitful — 
even when it ministers to the enjoyment and the instruc- 
tion of millions, it is by its instinct solitary ; it lives alone. 
The mountain peaks which are the crowning beauty of a 
vast and fertile plain, purchase their prerogative elevation 
at a great cost. They are cold, bleak, inaccessible. Genius 
lives in distant realms of thought. Genius lives amidst 
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flashes and aspirations which do not exist for others. In 
the presence of these it is alone. We may be sure that a 
man like Shakespeare was familiar with much that he 
never thought of communicating to the quiet, sensible, 
excellent, commonplace people among whom for the most 
part he passed his days. In his highest and deepest 
thought, from the nature of the case, being such as his 
God had made him, he was a solitary. 

And then there is greatness of character. This is the 
most legitimate use of the word. True greatness might 
seem at first sight to be very far from solitary — to be, on 
the contrary, unselfish, beneficent, communicative. Tin* 
doubtedly such greatness draws to itself human hearts ; it 
wins human interests. And yet how often are there fea- 
tures in a really noble character which, when they become 
plain to us the mass of mankind, repel rather than attract. 
The unswerving adherence to known truth, the resolute 
sacrifice of immediate advantage to the claims of prin- 
ciple, the fiashes of severity which radiate from the purest 
and from the highest love — these are not popular qualities. 
History is full of examples of men whose benevolence and 
kindness and activity have at first won general applause 
and admiration, but who have been deserted, hated, de- 
nounced, perhaps even put to death, when the real charac- 
ter of their greatness was discovered. Such » man was 
Savonarola. His story has been made familiar to English- 
men — ^we may well and gratefully remember it in this 
place — by the pen of Dean Milman. Savonarola, amid 
imperfections which are inseparable from our human 
weakness, was one of the greatest religious teachers that 
the world has seen. He aimed — as all sincerely great 
minds must aim — at carrying Christian principles into the 
public and social life of man. He held that politics might 
be no less Christian than personal conduct. The people 
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which had welcomed his teaching with passionate enthu- 
siasm assisted at his cruel and ignominious death. Savona- 
rola was too great even for Florence. And there have 
been few ages in the world's history when this lesson has 
not repeated itself, — ^when integrity of character and ele- 
vation of aim have not experiencecj the alternate vicissi- 
tudes of popular favour and popular dislike or violence. 
Our own age and country are not exceptions to the rule. 

Kow our Lord in His Passion was great in these various 
ways. He was indeed, as it seemed to the eye of sense, a 
worm and no man, a very scorn of men and the outcast of the 
people ; and yet, as He said before Pilate, He was a King, 
and He felt as no other can ever have felt, the isolation of 
royalty. His mental eye took in vaster horizons than were 
ever suspected to exist by any around Him. He had meat 
to eat that they knew not of .^ In this, as in so many other 
ways. He lived in a sphere of thought which was for them 
impossible. And, above all, in character He was not 
merely courageous, true, disinterested, loving, and all these 
in a degree which distanced the highest excellence around 
Him ; He was also that which no other in human form had 
been before, or has been since : He was sinless. And thus, 
as He went forth to die, He was in a moral and an intel- 
lectual and a social solitude, — ^a solitude created by the very 
prerogatives of His Being. His elevation above His fellows 
itself cut Him off from that sympathy which equals can 
most effectually give. And hence one motive of the prayer 
of His human Soul in the psalm, " O go not from Me, for 
trouble is hard at hand, and there is none to help Me." 

There is the solitude of greatness, my brethren, but 
there is also the solitude of sorrow. Certainly sorrow is a 
link of human fellowship. Sooner or later all men suffer. 
" Man is bom unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward." * 

> Jno. iv. 33. « Job v. 7. 
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No condition of life, no variety of temperament, can pur- 
chase exemption from the universal law of suffering. To 
some it comes as the chastening which is necessary to per- 
fection ; to others it comes as the penalty which is due to 
sin ; but, sooner or later, in whatever sense, it comes to 
all. And yet, though suffering is thus universal, no two 
human beings suffer exactly alike. There is the same in- 
dividuality in the pain ^hich each man suffers that there 
is in his thought, in his character, in his countenance. Ko 
two men, since the world began, among the millions of 
sufferers, have repeated exactly the same experience. And 
this is why human sympathy, even at its best, is never 
quite perfect. No one merely human being can put him- 
self exactly, by that act of the moral imagination which we 
call sympathy, in all the circumstances of another human 
being. Each sufferer, whether of bodily or of mental pain, 
pursues a separate path, encounters peculiar difficulties — 
shares a common burden, but is alone in his sorrow. 

^^Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 
Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apart.*' ' 

And especially was Jesus our Lord solitary in His awful 
sorrow. We may well believe that the delicate sensibili- 
ties of His bodily frame rendered Him liable to physical 
tortures such as ruder natures can never know. But we 
know this, that the mode of His death was exceptionally 
painful, and yet His bodily sufferings were less terrible, so 
it might seem, than the sufferings of His Mind. His 
Agony in the garden was of a character which distances 
altogether human woe. Our Lord advisedly laid Himself 
open to the dreadful visitation. He embraced it as by a 
deliberate act. He began to be sorrowful and very heavy. 
He took upon Him the burden and the miseiy of human 

1 Keble's '' Christian Year : " 24th Sunday af fcer Trinity, 2nd Stanza. 
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sin — ^the sins of all the centuries that had preceded and 
that would follow Him— ^that He might take it to the 
Cross and expiate it in death. As the Apostle says, " He 
bare our sins in His own Body on the tree." * But the 
touch of this burden, which to you and me is so familiar, 
was agony to Him. It drew from Him the Bloody Sweat 
which fell from His Forehead on the turf of G^thsemane 
hours before they crowned Him with the thorns or nailed 
Him to the Cross. All, brethi-en, we endeavour to enter 
into the solitary sorrows of the Soul of Jesus, but they are 
beyond us. We may at some time in our lives have found 
ourselves in a family circle when a heavy blow had just 
fallen on it. We may have noted the efforts of the 
younger children to understand the gloom and the misery 
of the elders. The elders know what has happened. They 
know that all that upon which the family depends for daily 
bread is irretrievably lost ; or they know tliat some loved 
one — a father, a mother, an eldest child — ^has just been 
taken away, it may be by a sudden, by a tendble, catas- 
trophe. They have no heart to speak. Or they know, 
worst of all, that some misery worse than death — ^some 
crushing burden of shame and sorrow — ^has fallen upon 
the family throu^ the misconduct of one of its members. 
And so they sit silent in their grief. And the young chil- 
dren gaze wistfully up into their faces, as if trying to make 
out what is so strange — what is so beyond them, — as if 
wishing to sympathize with what is to them an incom- 
prehensible woe. They are doing their best — those chil- 
dren. They are concerned at beholding those sorrowing 
faces. They note those subdued tones, those quiet move- 
ments, those hushed sighs — it may be, that darkened room. 
But, alas ! they are trying to understand what they can- 
not understand. They are touching but the fringes of a 

» 1 Pet ii 24. 
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sorrow that is altogether above them. And so, brethren, 
it is with all of ns in the presence of the sorrows of Jesus 
Christ expiating tlie sins of a guilty world. Before Him 
we are indeed, the best of us, but diildren — happy indeed 
if we share their simple and free sympathies, but cer- 
tainly, like them, unable to do more than watch with ten- 
der and reverent awe a mighty burden of misery which 
we can not hope to comprehend. All that we can do is to 
lay to heart tlie words which sound everywhere in believ- 
ing souls around Gethsemane and Calvary : " Is it noth- 
ing to you, all ye that pass by % behold, and see if tliere 
be any sorrow like unto My sorrow ? " * 

And, lastly, there is the solitude of death. Death, when- 
ever it comes to any man, must be an act in which no other 
man can share. Even if I die at the same moment with 
another, I can not sympathise with him in the act of 
dying. We have no solid reason to presume that each 
of us would even be conscious of what is happening to 
the other. Death strips from a man all that connects 
him with that which is without him. It is an act in 
which his consciousness is, from the nature of the case, 
thrown back into itself and absorbed in that which is 
happening to itself. A dying man may be distracted 
up to the moment, but not in the moment, of death. 
Warm-hearted friends may press around him. Well re- 
membered faces and objects may pass before his failing 
eyes. At one deathbed the prayers of childhood — ^at an- 
other (so it has been) soft strains of familiar music — 
may fall upon his ear. But when the soul, by a wrench 
whicli no experience can possibly anticipate, breaks away 
from the bodily organism with which since its creation it 
has been so intimately linked, it enters upon a lonely path, 
which may indeed be brightened by the voices and the 

' Lam. i. 12. 
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smiles of angels, but into which no human sympathy can 
follow. Few things, my brethren, are so tragic as the 
sharp contrast between the crowd that may suiTound a 
dying man, and the necessary solitude of the soul in death. 
When the cholera, many years ago, struck its victims in a 
crowded drawing-room abroad, the world was hushed with 
a passing awe. And the same contrast may be under more 
accustomed circumstances. What, for instance, can be 
more pathetic than the deathbed of the French statesman 
who played so great a part under the Republic and the 
First Empire, and who lived down into the boyhood of 
those among us who are yet in middle life ? Talleyrand 
passed the last forty-eight hours of his life sitting at the 
side of his bed — ^he could not bear to lie down — Cleaning 
forward on two servants who were relieved, we are told, 
every two hours. In that posture he received, on the 
morning of the day on which he died. King Louis Phil- 
lippe and his Queen ; and he never for a moment, we are 
told, forgot what was due to the etiquette of the court. 
He received his visitors with the distinction and the atten- 
tions to which they were accustomed. Outside his room, 
in the antechamber, all that was distinguished in the so- 
ciety of Paiis was gathered together. Talleyrand's death 
was viewed as a political and social event of the first im- 
portance. Politicians, old and young — even grey-headed 
statesmen — crowded the hearth, and talked with anima- 
tion, while young men and young women exchanged bright 
compliments with each other, which formed a painful con- 
trast with the deep groans of the dying man in the adjoin- 
ing room. Talleyrand, who was first a bishop and then 
an apostate from Christianity, made some sort of recon- 
ciliation with Heaven, and God only knows its value. But 
no sooner had the long agony terminated in death, than, 
to use the words of the narrative, it might have been sup- 
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posed that a flight of rooks was leaving the mansioiiy such 
was the eagerness with which each visitor rushed away to 
be the first to tell the news in the particular circle of which 
he or she was the chosen oracle. The corpse of Talley- 
rand lying alone in those deserted chambers was a visible 
emblem of the solitude of the soul in the act of death. 

Nor can we refer to such a subject to-day without re- 
minding ourselves that it is only three days since death 
has claimed as his own a man whom the Church of Eng- 
land will always honour with affectionate reverence. It 
is for those who had the happiness of knowing him inti- 
mately to say, as no doubt they will say, what Bishop Sel- 
wyn was in his private life and conversation — what were 
the thoughts, what the enthusiasms, that gave impulse and 
shape to such a splendid life. We who have reverenced 
him from afar can merely note that his was a figure of 
apostolic proportions, — ^that he was one of that compara- 
tively small band of men who reproduce, in our age of 
clouded faith and of soul enervation, the manners, the 
virtues, and the force by which long centuries ago the 
Christian Church was planted on the ruins of heathendom. 
Surely, many of us have accompanied him with the rever- 
ent sympathy of our prayers in his last hours of pain and 
weakness ; nor can we doubt that for him the solitude of 
death has been brightened by all that our gracious Master 
has in store for those who by their works and their lives 
tuiTi many to embrace His righteousness and become the 
disciples of His truth. 

In the death of our Lord himself it might be supposed 
that this sense of solitude would be escaped. Living in 
hourly communion with the Father, surrounded by hosts 
of angel guardians, how, we may ask, could He taste of 
the solitude of death ? Was not His Human Nature so 
united to His Divinity that, even in death, the union was 
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not forfeited ? And how is this reconcilable with the sup- 
position that He experienced the loneliness of dying as we 
men experience it ? The answer is that our Lord by a de- 
liberate act became obedient unto death. Whatever might 
have been the law of His Being as a sinless Man united to 
a higher ^N^ature, He did not, if I may dare so to say, 
claim its privileges, but laid Himself open without reserve 
or stint to all the ills to which our flesh is heir without at 
all escaping its lowest and its last humiliations. He se- 
lected as the mode of dying that which conspicuously in- 
volved most pain and shame ; and He would not, most 
assuredly, defeat His purpose by sparing Himself that ac- 
companiment of death which causes so much apprehension 
to us sinful men — its solitariness. He might have prayed 
His Father for twelve legions of angels, but He would be 
alone. He might have enjoyed unceasingly the joy, at least, 
of those who always behold the Face of the Father in 
Heaven. He willed to share the misery of the souls who 
cry in their last moments — some, we may be sure, every 
day that passes — " i^y Grod, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ? " He submitted Himself to all those elements 
of our nature which sterner characters affect to scorn, — ^to 
its sense of dependence, to its craving for sympathy, to its 
consciousness of weakness. ^^O go not from me, for 
trouble is hard at hand, and there is none to help me," is 
the natural language of the feeblest sufferer in the poorest 
and most wretched lodging in London ; but it was the lan- 
guage also of our divine Saviour, contemplating, with a 
true human apprehension the loneliness of approaching 
death. Yes, when as on this day He rode in triumph to- 
wards the Holy City, surrounded by a great multitude who 
cried, " Hosanna " — who spread tlie branches of the palms 
and the garments wliich they wore along the path of His 
advance— even at this moment of His seeming triumph 
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He was really alone. He knew what was before Him. 
The surging multitude around Him was for Him as if it 
was not. We may see men in Cheapside, in the middle 
of the day, — when it is diflBcult to force a passage along the 
footway from this cathedral to the Bank — ^we may see men 
in whose faces some unconcealed care, some absorbing 
passion, proclaims their virtual solitude amid the crowd. 
" Never less alone than when most alone," is the motto of 
the soul as it gazes upward towards the heavens. " Never 
more alone than when least alone," is the motto of the 
soul, when, under a great stress of pain or doubt, it looks 
downwards to the earth. The crowds which sang " Ho- 
sanna," as Christ entered Jerusalem, and the crowds which 
cried " Crucify him," as He passed along the Way of Sor- 
rows, touched but the surface of His awful solitude as He 
rode on — as He walked on — to die. 

Surely, my brethren, this solitude of our Saviour in His 
sufferings is full of great comfort for us. It shows to us, 
first, that at the moment of death, and before it, the best 
Christians may experience a desolation of spirit which is 
no real test of their true condition before God. Many of 
the best men in the Christian church have done so, and it 
has been supposed by those who do not reflect sufficiently 
upon the teaching of the Passion that this desolation of 
the soul must needs imply its rejection by the good God. 
No conclusion can be less warranted. The confident assump- 
tions of a deathbed which follows upon a life of disloyalty 
to known truth and known duty, may be — I do not say 
that they always are — God forbid — they may be only 
physical illusions ; but the anguish of a saintly soul which 
fears on the threshold of eternity that God has left it to 
itself is, surely, a token of its conformity to the divine 
Saviour. 

And, secondly, we see in the solitude of Jesus crucified 
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a warrant of His constant sympathy with the dying. In 
that " He Himself hath suffered being tempted, He is able 
to succour them that are tempted." * Nothing that we may 
experience in His gracious providence — ^no anguish of soul 
— ^no weariness or torture of body — ^has been unexplored 
by Him Who overcame all the sharpness of death, before 
He opened the Kingdom of Heaven to the great company 
of the faithful. 

May He take pity upon us, as sinful and erring yet be- 
lieving children, and suffer us not at our last hour for any 
pains of death to fall from Him. May He look upon us 
with the eyes of His mercy, and give us comfort and sure 
confidence in Him, and defend us from the dangers of the 
Enemy, and so bring us safely to our Eternal Home, for 
His own infinite merits. 

» Heb. u. 18. 
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SERMON X. 

THE POWER OF THE KESTJEEECTION. 

PHIlipfiakb iii 10. 
'* That I may know Himf and the power cf His re$UTreetion.^* 

^^rriHE Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared unto 
-■- Simon"; that was the whisper, the exclamation 
which passed from mouth to mouth among the astonished 
disciples on the morning of the first Easter Day — that He 
Who had been crucified and laid in the grave had actually 
burst the bonds of death and was again abroad, visibly 
moving in the world of living men. What was the aston- 
ishment, and joy, and triumph of those first followers ! 
First one and then another, and then groups of friends, 
and then large bodies of men were admitted to see this 
Conqueror of the grave, to listen to Him, to speak with 
Him, to satisfy themselves by hearing, and sight, and 
touch, that the day of Calvary had not for them really 
closed in a night of unrelieved darkness, — that a brighter 
morning had begun to dawn upon the earth. 

" That I may know Him, and the power of His resur- 
rection" — that was the aspiration of the apostle of the 
Gentiles some thirty years later, breathed forth from his 
prison in Eome. In St. Paul's mind there was not a 
shadow of a doubt as to the fact of the Resurrection. It 
was, when he wrote these words, some twenty-five years 
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or so nearer to him in point of time than the battle of 
Waterloo is to as Englishmen of to-day, and he had been 
pondering over it, if we except some two years at most, 
during the whole of the intervening interval. He had 
heard all about it from a large circle of witnesses whom 
he could implicitly trust, and his unquestioning belief in 
it is the necessary key to the chief efforts and enthusiasms 
of his later life. But he had not yet done with it simply 
because he was certain of its historical truth. He would 
fain grasp more and more perfectly what he calls its power, 
and hence the aspiration : " That I may know Him, and 
the power of His resurrection." 

Now what is the meaning of this word "power?" 
There is no room for mistake, I submit, as to its general 
import. By the powCr of a fact we mean the bearing, the 
consequences, as distinct from the existence, of the fact : 
we mean the inferences which may be drawn from it, or 
the influence it will naturally exert. Apart from its 
power, a mere fact, looked at in its barren isolation, is an 
uninteresting thing ; and in truth there are no facts alto- 
gether without some kind of. power in God's universe. 
That so many thousand human beings have assembled to 
worship our Lord and God beneath the dome of this 
Cathedral Church this Easter night, is a statistical fact 
which, if it were ascertained, would have no particular in- 
terest if it were not that, linked to that fact, is the idea of 
its vast, its complex, its (for all but one Being) unascer- 
tainable power. So many intelligences enlightened by 
the truth of Christ, so many hearts warmed by the love 
of Christ, so many wills braced by the grace of Christ, so 
many souls brought face to face with truth yet without 
spiritual benefit, and therefore most assuredly not without 
spiritual loss, — this is the power of the fact before us, not 
the less certain because its precise measure cannot be taken, 
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not the less interesting assuredly because its import 
reaches far beyond the present moment — ^f ar beyond the 
confines of time to the distant horizon of eternity. And 
St. Paul's meaning in the text is that, so far as he may, 
he would in respect of afar more momentous fact measure 
at least some departments of its power, make some prog- 
ress in discoveries which as man he could never hope to 
exhaust. 

" The power of the Eesurrection." Let us endeavour 
with the apostle to consider it this evening in some very^ 
few of its several elements, and with a view, if it may be, 
to a practical eif ect upon our hearts and lives. 

" The power of the Resurrection," then, is to be seen 
first of all in Christian thought. The Resurrection is the 
fundamental fact which satisfies a Christian of the abso- 
lute truth of the religion of Jesus Christ. When after 
their Master^s ascension into heaven the apostles went 
forth to convert the world to His gospel, what was the 
most prominent topic in their sermons ? Every child who 
has read the Acts of the Apostles will at once answer, 
" The Resurrection of Jesus Christ." It was, as you have 
just now heard in the second lesson, the burden of the 
first sermon that apostle ever preached — St. Peter's on the 
day of Pentecost. David had foretold how Christ should 
rise : Jesus Who came to be the Christ, had risen just as 
David had foretold. " Whereof," says the apostle, speaking 
for himself and for his brethren, " we all are witnesses." * 
This is the substance of the explanation which the same 
apostle made to the crowd of people who had witnessed 
the healing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple. It was not the voice of the apostle, it was the 
Name of Jesus, which had made the lame man whole ; and 
this was because, though Jesus had lately been crucified, 

1 Acto il 32. 
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yet He had also risen from the dead. The apostles were 
there to witness it. This was deliberately repeated by St. 
Peter before the court which afterwards sat to try tlie 
apostle; and the Sadducees, who mainly composed the 
court, are expressly said to have been particularly irritated 
because the apostles preached through Jesus the resiuTCC- 
tion from the dead. And when, after their imprisonment 
and deliverance, the apostles were again brought before 
the Sanhedrim, the answer was still as ever the same : 
*' We ought to obey God rather than men. The God of 
our fathers raised up Jesus, Whom ye slew and hanged on 
a tree. We are His witnesses of these things." * And the 
private instructions of the apostles corresponded with their 
public teaching. The main point in St. Peter's private 
address to the household of Cornelius is this : " Him 
.Whom they slew and hanged on a tree, God up-raised the 
third day, and shewed Him openly, even to us who did 
eat and drink with Him after he rose from the dead."" 
Indeed, when the historian of the Acts wishes to describe 
the substance of that very earliest form of Christian 
preaching, he states simply this, that *^ with great power 
gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus." ' Nor was it otherwise in the missionary teaching of 
that other great apostle, who is to the latter part of the his- 
tory of the Acts what St. Peter is to the earlier. St. Paul 
had not seen the risen Lord on earth, although at and after 
his conversion he had evidence that Jesus was living 
and ruling both on earth and in heaven. Still he relies on 
the witness to the resurrection almost in the very words of 
Peter. Preaching in the Jewish synagogue at the Pisidian 
Antioch,* he first observes that the Jews had, without in- 
tending it, fulfilled the prophecies in pleading that Jesus 
should be slain ; and then he adds that God had raised 

> Acta V. 29, 30, 32. « Ibid. x. 39-41. » Ibid, iv. 33. * Ibid, xiii 14-41. 
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Jesus from the dead ; that Jesas was actaally seen many 
days of those which came up with Him from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, who were still, when St Paul was preaching, 
His witnesses to the people ; and finally, that it was by 
thus raising up Jesus that God had substantially fulfilled 
the great promises to the fathers of Israel. And again, 
preaching to a crowd of more or less educated pagans from 
the steps of the Areopagus in Athens,* St. Paul insists 
that God's dealings with men in times past and His mer- 
cies to them now all point on to a coming judgment, and 
that God has shewn Who was to be the Judge by raising 
Him from the dead. The Kesurrection was so prominent 
in St. Paul's teaching in Athens that the heathen audi- 
ence actually supposed that the word was another name 
for a new divinity. And, to omit other illustrations 
which crowd upon me, the climax of St. Paul's defence 
before Agrippa'* is, that it was only the natural, the inevi- 
table end of the Jewish prophecies that Christ should 
suffer and that He should be the first that should rise 
from the dead. And so St. Paul summarises his teaching 
to the Corinthians : " I delivered unto you, first of all, 
that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures ; and that He was buried, 
and that He rose again the third day according to the 
scriptures." ' 

Now here, first of all, it is abundantly clear that tlie 
apostles felt certain of their facts. They did not merely 
whisper that Jesus was risen in the assemblies of the 
faithful as a topic of private comfort for Christian souls ; 
they carried the bold assertion of the Resurrection to the 
foot of tribunals which were filled by their keen, bitter, 
and contemptuous enemies, and challenged those enemies 
to gainsay it if they could ; and if, after the fashion of 

» Acts xviL 22^1. « Ibid. xxvi. 22-23. « 1 Cor. xv. 3. 
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modern times, those ruling Sadducees had appointed a 
scientific commission to investigate the matter, nobody 
would have been better pleased than the apostles them- 
selves. They- had nothing to lose, they had everything 
to gain by the most searching and thorough enquiry. 
It has been said of political revolutions that they are not 
to be made with rosewater, and it is certainly true of 
great religious changes that if you do not effect them, 
as Mahomet did his, by material force, you must have 
some strictly impregnable facts at your disposal. And if 
the apostles had believed tlie Resurrection to be only prob- 
able and not really certain — if they had felt the ground of 
hard fact on which they stood to be giving way ever so 
little under their feet — they never could have braced 
themselves to defy all the intellect, the learning, the world's 
wealth, the social and political power, the undisguised hos- 
tility and vengeance, which at the very outset of their work 
they saw in all its serried ranks marshalled against them. 
They must have flinched from the encounter unless tliey 
had been sure of their main, of their sustaining, fact. We 
may be very certain that they looked hard at it again and 
again, as was natural to men who felt that they had staked 
their all upon its certainty ; and as they looked at it, first 
in their own memories and next in the memories of those 
around them, all only testified to its irresistible reality. It 
was a fact about which they felt and knew that there was 
no room for mistake or collusion. They had done what 
the experimentalist philosophers of our day are for ever 
bidding us do — ^they had trusted their senses ; they had 
for themselves seen the risen Jesus, listened to Him, 
touched Him, eaten with Him ; they had seen Him again 
and again under circumstances the most various ; they had 
questioned their itnpressions in moments of doubt ; they 
had been reassured ; they had seen Him in the city, seen 
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Ilim at the lake side, seen Ilim in Jernsalem, in Galilee, 
and again at Jerusalem. Five hundred persons had seen 
Ilim at once, of whom more than one-half were still living 
thirty years after the event. If one person might be en- 
tranced, or hallucinated, or mistaken, all these could not 
be so simultaneously. If collusion was possible between 
two or three, surely it was impossible in a multitude. 
" We have not followed," one of them said in after years, 
" cunningly devised fables." * " We cannot," they said, 
only a few years after the event, " but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard." * They trusted their 
senses sufficiently to believe in One Who revealed to them 
a world higher and greater than this world of sense ; and 
in this certainty they could say with the Psalmist, " Thou 
hast set my feet upon a rock, and established my goings. 
Thou hast put a new song in my mouth, even praise unto 
our God." • 

Certainly since then many have been the endeavours to 
prove them wrong. Men have even talked of a conspiracy 
to deceive the world, alien to the character and beyond the 
capacity of a company of Jewish peasants. Men have 
hinted that Jesus did not really die, in spite of the verdict 
which modern medical science has passed upon the history 
of the crucifixion. Men have suggested that the apostles 
confused the spiritual resurrection of an idea with the 
bodily resurrection of its Author, forgetting that a con- 
fusion which may be possible in the metaphysicised brain 
of a modem would have been impossible in that of a Jew 
nineteen centmdes ago, for the simple reason that its very 
materials did not exist. Men have hinted that after all 
it was an hallucination, a delusion, half physical, half 
mental, — a suggestion of fancy and affection combined, — a 
vision which partial disciples saw in a trance, having their 
» S Pet. i. 16. 8 Aots iv. 20. » Ps. ad. »-3. 
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eyes open, — a product in the first instance of the over-ex- 
cited, almost diseased brain of a Magdalen, — ^which gener- 
ated this belief in the Eesurrection of Christ; although, 
as we have seen, an ignis f<xtuvs like this^ made up of 
poetry, sentiment, fable — ^made up of everything but hard 
evidence of truth — would never have supplied the moral 
momentum with which the apostles breasted a hostile 
world. Then again, they insist on the discrepancies be- 
tween the gospel accounts of the resurrection, while in 
reality, upon a careful examination, such discrepancies 
will be found only to correspond to such difference of 
statement as are natural to writers describing the same 
event from different points of view, or following distinct 
yet equally praiseworthy sources of information. It is 
impossible for these writers to lay their finger upon that 
which alone would serve their purpose — one case of abso- 
lute and necessary contradiction between the narratives. 
And then the ground has been shifted, and it is argued 
that whatever evidence may be producible in a particular 
instance, the Eesurrection cannot be true for anterior rea- 
sons. It does not become the Creator, they think, to inno- 
vate in this way upon the usual rules of His work, and 
thus to substitute what they call caprice for the reign of 
law. But how can you be certain that a miracle is caprice 
— ^that it is anything more than the deliberate and fore- 
ordained suspension of a lower law by the intervention of 
a higher law — in the case before us, of the lower and tem- 
porary law of death by the higher and eternal law of life ? 
How can you be clear that thus Jto intervene does not be- 
come God, if He be a moral Governor of this world, and 
if there are vast moral reasons for His intervening in it ? 
Ah, if you say, "He cannot thus intervene," I understand 
you. Yon mean that having created a universe made 
up of matter, r^ulated by force, He has actually abdi- 
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cated in favour of the work of His hands, — ^that the real 
matter-of-fact disposer of life and death is a power, or a 
series of powers, which you name Nature, and that the 
Author of Nature has been dismissed with even an exag- 
gerated tribute of respect to a very, very distant Heaven, 
where He is well out of the way of your theories and your 
apprehensions. But you are surely too sensible to suppose 
that still to give to this impotent abstraction, which you 
have banished beyond the precincts of all practical life, 
the sacred Name of God really bridges over the chasm be- 
tween us. If there be a God in the sense of Scripture, in 
the sense of the human heart, at least He can do what He 
wills with His own ; and if there be not, it is better not to 
perplex the discussion by a fruitless equivocation. But 
then, you have never yet observed a miracle like the Res- 
urrection within the range of your personal experience. 
So it was with these ancient Greeks, described by Herod- 
otus, who were told by some African travellers that they 
had reached a point where at noon-day their shadows 
turned the wrong way. While listening to their state- 
ment, even the " Father of History " himself was entirely 
incredulous ; but every child now knows that those travel- 
lers must simply have crossed the equator. Whether you 
can explain the fact or not, at least in the name of truth 
respect it — ^respect it until you can disprove it. Equatorial 
Africa was inaccessible to all but the most adventurous of 
ancient explorers, but the real evidence of the actual, literal 
Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ is not out of the reach 
of any one intelligent man ; and I say that the Resurrec- 
tion is a fact attested by the most various and converging 
evidence, defying up to this very moment all the action of 
the critical solvents which unbelief has applied and does 
apply to it — a fact let me add, reigning in the thought 
of every thinking Christian as a vast evidential power. 
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Now the apostles felt that for the purpose of propagat- 
ing the religion of Jesus Christ the certain fact of His 
Kesurrection from the grave was of the greatest possible 
practical value. Jewish prophecy, as the Jews themselves 
understood it, pointed to a Messiah Who would die and 
Who would rise. Our Lord had been asked for a sign 
wliich might convince His countrymen that His mission 
was from God; and although he disliked the temper 
which put the question, He pointed to the prophet Jonah. 
Jonah sojourning in and delivered from the belly of the 
sea fish, would correspond to His own burial and resurrec- 
tion from the grave. More emphatically and explicitly 
still at the outset of His last journey to Jerusalem He fore- 
told His death and His resurrection, and thus His whole 
credit was staked upon this issue ; and when in the event 
He did rise from the dead, His resurrection was not 
merely a thing intrinsically wonderful, it was the fulfil- 
ment of a condition to which any one who came to be 
Messiah was bound down by prophecy, and to which 
Jesus Himself was bound by personal assurances which He 
had volunteered both to His disciples and to the world. 

Now in order to do justice to the evidential power of 
the Kesurrection which the apostles felt themselves and 
oonmiunicated to others with such astonishing results, let 
us, my brethren, think of some one holy and venerable 
friend, better far than the best that you or I have ever 
known in life. Let us suppose that he could address us 
in this way : " I am shortly going to die, but after I am 
dead and you have closed my eyes, and laid me in my cof- 
fin, and carried me to my grave, I shall on a given day 
burst upwards from the tomb and appear among you — ^not 
for a moment, then to vanish, but again and again to talk, 
and walk, and hold with you all the endearing converse of 
bygone years. And i£ up to this moment I have ever told 
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yon anything that you have thought hard or strange about 
truth and duty, about the character of God, about the 
nature, the destiny of the soul, — ^nay, if I have gone beyond 
this, and have spoken of myself and of my relationship to 
God and to mankind, and of my coming empire over the 
souls of men in unborn ages — the warrant, the justifica- 
tion of all this will be plain to you when I do really rise 
out of my grave. You will be satisfied then, if not before, 
that I am entitled to speak to you as I have spoken to 
you." Well, my brethren, I will not even attempt to say 
how we should receive a prediction of this kind. I will 
only say this, that it would require the most spotless of 
lives, the most penetrating of spiritual intelligences in the 
speaker, ay, and a gi*eat deal besides this, to make us even 
patient under it, patient enough to wait for its verification. 
But let us suppose that it is verified ; that our friend does 
die ; that there is no room whatever for mistake as to the 
fact of his death ; that he is duly buried ; and then, when 
all seems over and in our thoughts as in reality the tomb 
has closed over his body, he actually bursts up from his 
grave, introduces himself to us one by one as we can bear 
to see him, and becomes to us all and much more than all 
that he was in past years before he leaves us again for good. 
Now this was actually what did happen to the apostles. 
This experience was the force, the tremendous force, which 
made a few peasants and teachers, selected from the lower 
and middle classes of an out-of-the-way province, equal to 
nothing less than the moral and intellectual conquest of 
the world. For the apostles the Resurrection warranted 
the truth of Christ's mission, the truth of Christianity. 
All that Christ had said, all that He had promised and 
foretold, was raised by the liesurrection to the high level 
of undisputed certainty. With this tremendous evidential 
power impelling and sustaining them they went forward, 
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they could not but go forward, to win first the attention 
and then the faith of men in the truth which the Resur- 
rection attested. What became of them personally it mat- 
tered not. K they succeeded, it would be in the strength 
of the risen Jesus ; if they failed, the mighty risen One 
could not but succeed. There it was ever before them — 
the imperious, the invigorating fact that He had burst up 
from His grave as He said He would ; and it only remained 
for them, as it remains for us at this hour, to do justice to 
the evidential power of the iiesurrection. 

There is a disposition abroad now-a-days to treat doubts 
of the truth of the Christian religion as anything but a 
misfortune, as an interesting form of intellectual vigour ; 
and accordingly a popular poet * assures us that 

'^ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." 

Now if that means that an earnest doubter, who ha^ lost 
his way among the difficulties of controversy, may possibly 
have a keener sense of the unseen which he seeks but has 
not found than the careless adherent of a creed, who has 
never seriously thought either of its meaning or its 
grounds, then the words may pass muster ; but if their 
true drift is to compare the average doubter with the 
average believer, or still more the earnest doubter with 
the earnest believer, and then to imply that there is a 
balance of the moral qualities of faith on the side of doubt, 
it is simply a duty from this chair of truth to meet the 
poet with a flat contradiction. To be tender towards 
doubters is one thing, to glorify and canonise doubt is 
another. If faith is, as spiritually speaking it is, health, 
then doubt is beyond all question disease ; for doubt is the 
solvent which persistently breaks up faith and destroys it, 

> A. Tennyson, ** In Memoriam/* cant. xov. 
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and unless you would enter the ward of a fever or con- 
sumptive hospital and airily congratulate the patients who 
lie there on their weariness and their pain, do not be 
guilty of the heartlessness, the folly of treating doubts of 
the truth of Christianity as a matter of congratulation to 
those who entertain them. Surely it were better, if only 
they would allow it, to surround them as you would sur- 
round the sick and the suffering, with all the care of an 
active charity ; and then, if the root of the doubt be not 
moral — if they have not reasons for wishing that Christi- 
anity should be untrue — guide the doubter's steps to the 
empty grave of Jesus Christ on Easter morning. There 
beyond all question he plants his foot firmly on the rock 
of history ; there beyond all question, too, he stands face 
to face with the traces of a well-attested and stupendous 
miracle. 

^* BeaBon and Faith at once set out 

To search the Saviour^s tomb ; 
Faith faster runF, bat waits without* 

As fearing to presume, 
TiU Reason enter in and trace 
GhrlsVs relics round the holy place." ' 

After all what is this but to ask a man to put himself 
simply into the position of the apostles of Christ when the 
power of the Resurrection in all its evidential force dawned 
upon them ? Certainly if on that sacred ground, and in 
view of that evidence, the Resurrection could be denied, 
we may not disguise the consequence. The Resurrection 
is not merely the great certificate of Christianity ; it is the 
main part, it is the very heart of its substance. The 
apostles do not countenance the notion that you can throw 
the Resurrection of Christ into the backgi'ound or deny it 
outright, and still be a Christian — that you can make an 

»Keble*s ** Christian Year " S. Thomas' Day, 3d stanza. 
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extract of so many of the precepts, of so much of the^ 
history of Christ, and pronounce that extract to be the 
really important and vital element -of the religion, and 
then throw all that requires belief in the Supernatural 
forthwith to the winds. Such a Christianity as this could 
have been no Christianity at all in the judgment of St. 
Paul. St. Paul maintains that the Eesurrection of Christ 
is so bound up with Christianity that to deny it is not 
simply to cut its most important incident right out of the 
heart of the Christian ci*eed, but that it is to part with 
Christianity as a whole. " If Christ be not risen, then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain." * " If 
Christ be not raised, your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your 
sins. Then, they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished." ' Deny the Eesurrection and Christianity 
collapses altogether, as certainly as does an arch when the 
keystone is removed ; and in place of the Conqueror of 
death, and the Redeemer of souls, there remains only a 
Jewish rabbi, whose story has been curiously encrusted 
with legends, and some of whose sayings may still be 
thought to be entitled to attention. But admit the Resur- 
rection and you admit the Creed ; you admit a fact which, 
if you are a thinking man, must govern, colour, impreg- 
nate your whole thought, must make faith intellectually 
easy and doubt unlikely. For the Resurrection guaran- 
tees the absolute truth of Christ's teaching and mission. 
It converts His death into a transient preliminary of an 
eternal triumph. It leads on to the Ascension and the 
perpetual intercession in Heaven. It is the warrant that 
He will come to judgment. To admit His Resurrection 
and to be perpetually braying about the results of His 
mission, ever explaining away His miracles, or grudging 
their due authority to His apostles, or questioning the 
> 1 Cor. XV. 14. « Ibid. xv. 17, 18. 
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power of prayer, and the reality of Providence, or under- 
valuing the Sacraments which Christ ordained for the life 
of man, or denying .the truth of those Old Testament 
Scriptures to which He set the seal of His personal wit- 
ness—this is to be guilty of mental inconsistency as well as 
of religious hardihood ; it is to have granted the greater, * 
and then to raise a difSculty about granting the less. The 
only question for a believing Christian is. What is and 
what is not warranted imnaediately, and by a necessary in- 
ference, by His authority, Who was " declared to be the 
Son of Gk)d with power, according to the Spirit of holi- 
ness, by the Resurrection from the dead." * When that 
questi6n is once settled, controversy ought to be absolutely 
at an end ; it ought to be ended by the evidential power 
of Christ's resurrection. 

But it is in the conduct, in the moral and spiritual life 
of the Christian that the power of the Kesurrection may 
chiefly be felt. This was the main scope of the apostle's 
prayer. He had no doubt whatever about the truth of 
the Gospel ; but to know Christ risen in his heart and will 
— ^tliis was a field in which boundless improvement was 
possible even for a St. Paul, a region in which on this side 
the grave perfect satisfaction was unattainable. What are 
the necessary conditions of an effective moral power, of a 
power which shall stimulate and control feeling, resolution, 
action? There are, I apprehend, two main conditions 
which must be satisfied by any such power, which are 
satisfied, and that amply, by the resurrection of our Savi- 
our. For human life looked at on its practical side is made 
up of two things, action and suffering. We are all of us 
doing something, even when we are reduced to the de- 
gradation of killing time; we all of us have our some- 
thing, perhaps much, to suffer before we come to die. 

^ Rom. i. 4. 
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And what is the first necessity of every agent and every 
BufiFerer but an end, — some end to look forward to, some 
end to be compassed by action, or to be reached by endur- 
ance ? And when endurance is over, what is the second 
necessity but an assurance of assistance and support— of 
assistance in efforts to which our strength is unequal, of 
support under trials by which our weakness must be 
crushed % And Christian life corresponds to hiiman life 
in this, liiat it too, and in an eminent degree, is made up 
of action and of suffering. A Christian acts and a Chris- 
tian suffers, not because he cannot help doing so, but with 
his heart and in virtue of a principle. He transfigures the 
necessities of ordinary human life into opportunities for 
acts of virtue. But then, if he attempts more he also 
needs more than natural men, a more definite and higher 
aim, a more present and sustaining aid. For a Christian 
is, in his way, a soldier, an artist, a statesman ; although in 
the first instance and pre-eminently his battlefield, his can- 
vas, his political arena, are bounded by the precincts and • 
history of his own soul and life. And what is a general 
who has no plan of campaign embodying the hope of ulti- 
mate victory, or who cannot place any dependence whatever 
upon his troops ? What is an artist who has no ideal be- 
fore his mind's eye which he proposes to realize in stone 
or in canvas, and who is utterly unable to command the 
materials which would enable him to do so if he had one? 
What is the statesman who can conceive or shape no possi- 
ble future for his country, or who, at least, has not at his 
disposal the influence or the skill which could enable him 
to secure it? These illustrations what do they suggest 
but pictures of demoralisation, impotence, failure, col- 
lapse ? Depend upon it, that if you would be each within 
himself the true soldier, the true artist, the true states- 
man, if you would beat down and imprison the brute that 
8 
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is latent in yon, if yon wonid trace npon the inner sanctn- 
aries of thought and feeling and motive the moral heau- 
ties of a noble and unselfifih life, if you would carry out in 
the humblest of conditions, or in the greatest, works of 
benevolence, works of real utility and of substantial good, 
then you too need in both its forms power, — the power of 
encouragement afforded by tlie sight of a definite end or 
purpose, the power of support giving you at least good 
hope of attaining it. Now the Besurrection of the Lord 
Jesus satisfies these conditions, and I add that it does so on 
a magnificent scale. In the first place, the Resurrection 
opens out before the eye of the soul its one adequate end 
in all action and in all endurance, — ^union of the whole 
man with God, extending throughout the vast prospectives 
of a boundless eternity. 

It may be asked whether the doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul would not support this want just as well. 
The answer is that it would not. First of all, there is the 
difficulty of procuring general acceptance for it. Revela- 
tion teaches it, as revelation teaches with equal clearness 
the resurrection of the body. If the authority of revela- 
tion is good for anything we must listen to it whenever it 
speaks. But it is of course abundantly notorious that, as 
in the ancient pagan world so now, there were and are men 
who, never having heard of or denying the resurrection of 
the body, would ground the immortality of the soul upon 
a basis of reason, and their arguments are, as I apprehend, 
in the main twofold. There is the argument that the 
soul, being a simple uncompounded substance, cannot be 
dissolved at the dissolution of the body — an argument 
stated by Plato, and nobly worked out by Fenelon : and 
there is the far stronger and moral argument, which in- 
sists with truth and *f orce upon the tremendous dispropor- 
tion in this present life between deserts on the one hand 
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and rewards and pnnishments on the other. It may be 
fairly said that the Almighty Governor of such a world as 
this owes a future existence to His creatures as a debt of 
justice to virtue, and as rebuking the triumphs of vice. 
No thoughtful man will disparage for one moment the 
force of these arguments. The first goes to establish the 
permanence of the substance of the soul, the second the 
permanence of our distinct personality. Yet, strong as 
these are, they are not such arguments as would carry 
conviction to the millions of mankind. To appreciate the 
one, a man must have enjoyed a certain amount of mental 
culture ; to do justice to the other, his own moral sense of 
right must be clear and strong. If not merely a few think- 
ers but the many, you and I, are to believe with all our 
heai-ts in a future life ; if we are to live for it ; if we are 
to feel it as an anticipation shaping and controlling day 
by day thoughts, and words, and acts, — then something 
more is needed, something that shall rivet and complete 
the anticipations of reason by an appeal to experience. 
Besides this, reason will not always stop precisely at the 
point which is wanted for the purpose. The arguments 
which would render the destiny of the soul so entirely 
independent of that of the body are not altogether true to 
the facts of human nature. It is said that of late years 
our highest medical science has established more and more 
clearly the traces of a correspondence between thought and 
matter, between the several faculties of the mind and the 
convolutions of the brain ; and this consideration has been 
generally supposed to show that the soul has no real ex- 
istence, that it is a mere phosphoric exhalation from mat- 
ter — ^in other words, to prove the truth of materialism ; 
but nothing as yet, as I apprehend, has been found by our 
anatomists which can account in any degree whatever for 
such a fact as consciousness, — ^f or that power of reflecting 
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on and taking the measure of its own existence, which at- 
tests the presence of an immaterial spirit ; therefore, the 
more you demonstrate in other respects this sensitive cor- 
respondence between matter and mind, the more certainly 
do you establish not the perishableness of the soul but the 
presumptive immortality of the body. Your demonstra- 
tion goes to show with some of the greatest of the Chris- 
tian fathers that the personality of man would be impaired 
if the body could rot in its grave ; that the immortality of 
the soul, if it is to be the immortality of a person, implies 
also the immortality of the body which has been so inti- 
mately, so long associated with its whole life of action 
and thought and feeling; that the temporary divorce 
which takes place at death, the few years of dishonour and 
decay which are covered by the coffin and the grave, must 
needs give place to a future in which man in his unmu- 
tilated completeness again will live — ^live for ever in the 
regions of some endless life. 

And even if it were true that the immortality of the soul, 
without implying anything as to the body, could be brought 
home by sheer reason to the convictions of every member 
of our race, still this conviction of the reason, if unaided, 
would not supply what you and I need in the presence of 
death. In times of sorrow it is the senses and the imagi- 
nation that take the lead. They bid reason fall into the 
rear. The eye of sense rests day after day upon the rav- 
ages of disease ; it rests at length upon the pallor, the 
chill, the disfigurement, the corruption of death ; it scans 
with something like despair the expressionless corpse which 
but yesterday was the home, the instrument, of a living 
spirit. And when all that can meet the eye of sense is at 
length hidden from sight, the imagination will often wan- 
der after the funeral hearse. It will hover around the 
precincts of the tomb; it -will penetrate beneath the soil 
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of the cliurchyard, beneath the arches of the vault, be- 
neath the boards of the coffin ; it will sit there in its dark 
agony, tracing from stage to stage the fell work of cor- 
ruption as it breaks up what was yesterday so animated, 
so beautiful, into the loathsome forms of decomposing 
matter. You may say that this is morbid, but you are 
yourself in good health and spirits, and the answer to 
you is that in hours of deep sorrow all this is profoundly 
human. Eeason may stiU cherish her abstract argu- 
ments for immortality, she may push them to the very 
verge of the Christian faith itself ; but reason cannot hold 
her own against this energetic agony of imagination and 
sense, when they inflict upon the soul their profound de- 
spondency. " It cannot be," they whisper to us, " that there 
is really a future. It cannot be that, after all, matter and 
not mind is really ruler of this universe. Contact with 
death shatters that phantom of immortality, that phantom 
which is the creation of your human self-love." So whis- 
pers, I say, not reason, but imagination and sense to the 
afflicted mourner ; and something is wanted which shall meet 
imagination and sense on their own ground,— which shall 
visibly reverse the impressions of this spectacle of death 
which so painfully depresses them : something is wanted 
which shall emancipate reason in its hour of darkest sorrow 
from the trammels of these lower faculties, and shall roll 
back the stone from the door of the sepulchre of the very 
best of human hopes. That something was supplied on the 
early morning of Easter Day. After preaching to the 
spirits in prison, the human Soul of Jesus Christ — sur- 
rounded we may be sure by a multitude of adoring spirits 
— ^moved upwards from the home of the ancient dead and 
paused by the side of the holy Body ; and then the dark 
sepulchre was illumined by a flash of light, and the vast 
rock that closed the entrance rolled lightly away, and the 
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Boldiera, whom Jewish suspicion had set to watch, wei*e 
terrified into silence ; and, as He passed forth in the .morn- 
ing with His resistless force from His grave, first to t^ach 
His disciples how to bnild His Church, and then to ascend 
to His throne above, what was the lesson which by His 
very action He taught to the generations of men ? " Some 
of you," He might seem to say, " know the real meaning 
of your destiny on the authority of God : multitudes of 
you do not even suspect it : others have conjectured it, 
but only to question their conjectures. Henceforth let 
that future life, which has been an unsuspected or a dis- 
puted truth, be raised at once to the rank of a certainty, 
absolute, indisputable. If heretofore the anticipations of 
the last hour have seemed to poison all the brightness of 
life, — ^if you have looked on the grave only as a conqueror, 
before whom all that is strongest and most buoyant must 
bend at last in humiliation and sorrow — ^here is death 
robbed of its sting, here is the grave balked of its victory 
by a triumph visible to your very senses ; f or a am He 
that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, 1 am alive for 
evermore. Amen ; and have tlie keys of hell and of death.' * 
* I am the Resurrection and the Life : he that believeth in 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.' " ' It 
was thus that the Resurrection spoke to the first Chris- 
tians. They knew that it was not merely the resurrection 
of the Redeemer. They knew that God, Who had raised 
up Jesus, would raise us up of His own power with Jesus, 
Who is indeed " risen from the dead, and become the first 
fruits of them that slept ; " for that '' as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ should all be made alive." * And thus a 
new power has entered into human life, the vast power of 
sincere belief in a future world. Every true Christian 

> Bey. i. 18. ' John zi. 26, 26. > 1 (k>r. zy. 20. 
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feels that this life is an insignificant preface to the rest ; 
that it is merely the shadow which precedes the substance, 
but upon which the attainment of the substance depends ; 
that the longest life is a mere halt upon the brink of the 
eternal world — ^that world of awful, unchangeable realities. 
Here, I say, where a man has a sincere belief, there is a 
tremendous power, — a power which can invigorate the 
will, and purify affection, and check the fire of passion, and 
quicken into life the languor of despair, — a power which 
elevates the whole aim and scope of life, which forbids 
petty aims and indulgences, and bids each one of us in 
success and in failure, in great things and in small, in 
private and in public, ever to forget the present in the 
future, to remember " what is the hope of our calling, and 
what the riches of the glory of our inheritance among the 
saints/' * 

Not many days ago an eminent historian was addressing 
a Scotch university, and he is reported to have used these 
remarkable words : — " From the great houses in the city 
of London to the village grocer, the commercial life of 
England has been saturated with fraud. So deep has it 
gone that a strictly honest tradesman can hardly hold his 
ground against competition. You can no longer trust that 
any article you buy is the thing that it pretends to be. 
We have false weights, false measures, cheating every- 
where/' Now I do not mean to endorse that indictment 
against the commercial life of England ; but supposing it 
to be true, or, what is more probable, only very partially 
true, I ask where is the remedy ? Not, I venture to say, 
in a teaching which shall make it a point of honour to 
ignore, if it do not deny God, eternity, the Redeemer's 
Blood, the means of Grace — all that cannot be reached, by 
touch, or sight, or smell — ^and then which shall insist 

» Bph. i. 18. 
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yehementlj, exclusively, upon the practical advantages of 
honesty in this present visible world. No doubt honesty 
is the best policy here, but tliat consideration will not 
make a man honest when great private advantage is in 
his opinion to be won by dishonour. No, if you would 
make men honest or pure or in any way great, tell them 
of the true dignity of their being ; open before their eyes 
the vast prospects of the eternity which awaits them in 
that kingdom into which can enter nothing that defileth 
or maketh a lie,* yet into which they may enter if only 
they will ; tell them, though you incur the sarcasms of un- 
belief, of the presence and Grace of the risen Kedeeiner ; 
tell them of " the exceeding greatness of God's power " at 
this moment " to us- ward who believe, according to the 
working of His mighty power, which He wrought in 
Christ, when He raised Him from the dead, and set Him 
at His own right hand in the heavenly places." ' 

" The power of His resurrection." We live in a day 
when men ask for positive grounds of thought and action, 
and the power before us — it is my last word — ^is the power 
not of a sentiment but of a fact. A sentiment ! It has 
its day, if it be only a sentiment The phases of mere 
feeling which pass rapidly over the generation of men 
are like the forms of the clouds above our heads, beauti- 
ful but evanescent ; but a fact such as the Kesurrection 
remains. It is like the sun in the heavens, which, though 
it may be deemed commonplace and uninteresting by a 
race of barbarians, is the daily study and wonder of your 
astronomers. It remains through days, through years, al- 
most through lives of neglect, to claim at the last the vast 
homage of the mind and heart of man which rightfully 
belongs to it ; to make itseU felt in thought and in prac- 
tice; to ennoble our dealings with our fellow creatures; 

» Rev. xxi 27. « Bph. i 19, 20. 
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to define our true relationship to God. And thus while 
it hallows the things of time, it unveils, it warrants the 
true glories of eternity ; and, at the least, it loses nothing 
of its surpassing interest as the years flow on, and we 
ourselves draw nearer and nearer to that mysterious world 
whither so many loved ones already have preceded even 
the younger of us, since more than any other truth in the 
Christian Creed it bids us wait and work trustfully, pa- 
tiently, till 

" with the mom those angel faces smile 
Which we have loved long sinoe, and lost awhile.*' ' 

O thou, Who art indeed risen from the dead, the eternal 
Jesus, build up and invigorate the faith of this people 
even at the door of Thy empty sepulchre. Open our 
earthbom eyes to that mighty world wherein Thou and 
Thou alone art King ; and then crucify us, if need be, to 
the things of time, that with Thee and by Thee both here 
and hereafter we may indeed know the truth, the resist- 
less power of thy glorious Resurrection. And to Thee, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, be glory and domin- 
ion for ever. 

1 J. H. Newman : Lyia Apostolioa, zxv. 
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SERMON XI. 

THE INEVITABIiENESS OP CHRIST'S KESUEKECTION. 

Acts ii 24. 

^ Whom Ood hath rctised up, hanng loosed the pains of death : because 
it loas not possible that He should be hotden ofit.^^ 

THIS is the language of the first Christian apostle in 
the first sermon that ever was preached in the Church 
of Christ. St. Peter is accounting for the miraculous gift 
of languages on the day of Pentecost ; and, after observ- 
ing that it was, after all, only a fulfilment of the prophecy 
of Joel about the out-pouring of the Spirit in the last 
days, he proceeds to trace it to its cause. It was the work, 
he says, of Jesus Christ now ascended into Heaven. " He 
hath shed forth this, which ye now see and hear." ' But 
Jesus Christ, he argues, had really ascended into heaven, 
because He had first really risen from His grave ; and it is 
to St. Peter's way of accounting for Christ's resurrection 
that I invite your attention to-day, as being the first apos- 
tolic statement on the subject that was given to the world. 
My brethren, even if this point were only one of anti- 
quarian interest it surely would be full of attractions for 
every intelligent man to know how the first Christians 
thought about the chief truths of their faith, considering 
the influence that that faith has had, and still has, on the 

> AotB u. 88. 
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development of the human race. But, for us Christians, 
concern in this matter is more exacting and more urgent 
Our hopes and fears, our depressions and our enthusiasms, 
our improvement or our deterioration, are bound up with 
it. " K Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain." * 

Let us, then, listen to what the apostle St. Peter says about 
a subject upon which his opportunities — ^to say nothing of 
higher credentials — qualified him to speak with authority. 

First of all, then, St. Peter states the fact that Christ 
had risen from the dead. " Whom God hath raised up, 
having loosed the pains of death." Let us remember that 
he is preaching in Jerusalem, the scene of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, and, as his sermon shows, he is 
preaching to some who had taken part in the crucifixion. 
Not more than seven weeks have yet passed since those 
events — ^just about the time that has passed since Quin- 
quagesima Sunday ; and in Jerusalem, we may be sure, 
men did not live as fast as they do in a European capital 
in this age of telegraphs and railroads. An event like the 
Crucifixion, in a town of that size so far removed from the 
greater centres of human life, would have occupied gen- 
eral attention for a considerable period. It would have 
been discussed and rediscussed in all its bearings ; and all 
that happened at the time and immediately afterwards — 
the supposed disappointment of the disciples, the presumed 
ruin of the cause, as well as the agony and humiliation of 
the Master — would have been still ordinary topics of con- 
versation in most circles of Jewish society. It was, then, 
to persons keenly interested in the subject, and who had 
opportunities at hand of testing the exact truth of what he 
said, that Peter states, thus calmly and unhesitatingly, the 
fact of the Sesurrection. He states it as just as much a 

* J Cor. XT. 14. 
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truth of history as the Crucifixion in which his hearers 
themselves had taken part. " Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words; Jesus of Nazareth, a Man approved of God 
among you, by miracles and wonders and signs, which 
God did by Him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
also know : Him, being delivered by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.'' And then he 
adds, ^^ Whom God hath raised up, having loosed . die 
pains of death." ^^This Jesus," he adds a little after- 
wards, " hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses." 
Not one or two favoured disciples, but all, even the doubter 
— all had seen their beloved Master : they had heard the 
tone of that familiar voice : they had seen the wounds of 
the Passion : they recognised in repeated conversations 
the continuity of heart, of thought, of purpose. It was 
the Jesus of old days, only radiant with a new and awful 
glory. On the very day that He rose He had been seen 
five times; and "He showed Himself alive after His 
Passion by many infallible proofs, beiug seen of His dis- 
ciples forty days and speaking of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God." ' And some twenty-six years 
later, when St. Paul wrote his first letter to the church of 
Corinth, there were, he says, more than two hundred and 
fifty persons still alive who had seen Jesus Christ after 
His resurrection on a single occasion. The number of 
witnesses to the fact of the Eesurrection, to whom St. 
Peter could appeal, and whom his hearers might cross- 
question if they liked, will account for the simplicity sand 
confidence of his assertion. In those days men had not 
yet learned to think more of abstract theories than of well 
attested facts. The world had not yet heard of that singu- 
lar state of mind with which we of to-day are not alto- 

1 Acts i. 8. 
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gether anfamiliar, which holds that some d priori doctrme 
about the nature of things, or, stranger still, about the 
temper and moods of human thought, is a sufficient reason 
for refusing to listen to the evidence which may be pro- 
duced in favour of a fact which interferes with these tlieo- 
ries. Nobody, it may be added — nobody who professed 
to believe in an almighty Grod — thought it either reverent 
or reasonable to say that He could not, for sufficient rea- 
sons, modify or innovate upon His ordinary rules of work- 
ing, if He chose to do so. 

St. Peter, then, preached the Resurrection as a fact, and, 
as we know, with great and immediate results. But how 
did he account for the Resurrection ? What was the rea- 
son which he gave for its having happened at all ? This 
is the second point to which I invite your attention, and 
it will detain us rather longer than the first. 

St. Peter, then, says that Clirist was raised from the 
dead because it was not possible that He should be holden 
of death. Thus you will observe that St. Peter's thought 
about this matter is the very opposite to that of many 
persons in our day. They say, in so many words, that no 
evidence will convince them that Christ has risen, because 
they hold it to be antecedently impossible that He should 
rise. St. Peter, on the other hand, almost speaks as if he 
could dispense with evidence, so certain is he that Jesus 
Christ must rise. In point of fact, as we know, St. Peter 
had his own experience to fall back upon. He had seen 
his risen Master on the day of the Resurrection, and often 
since; but so far was this evidence of his senses from 
causing him any perplexity, that it only fell in with the 
anticipations which he had now formed on other and inde- 
pendent grounds. It was not possible, he says, that Christ 
should be holden or imprisoned by death. 

It wiU do us good, my brethren, as fellow believers with 
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St Peter, to spend some little time upon his grounds for 
saying this, — ^to consider, so far as we may, the reasons 
for this divine impossibility. 

And here, first of all, we find the reason which lay, so 
to speak, nearest to the conclusion, and it was intended to 
convince the apostle's hearers in the sermon itself. '^ It 
was not possible that Christ should be holden of death ; 
for David speaketh concerning Him." It was, then, Jew- 
ish prophecy which, if I may say so, forbade the Christ to 
remain in His grave — ^which made His resurrection nothing 
less than a divine necessity. As to the principle of this 
argument there would have been no controversy between 
St. Peter and the Jews. The Jews believed in the reality 
and in the compulsive force of prophecy — of that variety 
of prophecy which predicts events that are strictly future 
— just as distinctly as do Christians. The prophets, in the 
belief of the Jews, were the confidants of God. God 
whispered into the ear of their souls by His Spirit His 
secret resolutions for the coming time. " Surely," could 
exclaim the prophet Amos, — " Surely the Lord God will 
do nothing, but He revealeth his secret unto His 6ei*vants 
the prophets." * And when once God had thus spoken, it 
was felt by Jews as it is felt by Christians, that His word 
standeth sure, His gifts and calling are without repentance. 
The prophetical word became, in virtue of the moral attri- 
butes of God, a restraint upon that very liberty of God, of 
which it was the product, until it was fulfilled. It consti- 
tuted, within the limits of its application, a law of neces- 
sity, to which men and events, and, if need were, nature, 
had to bend. And for all who believed in its Author, the 
supposition that it would come to nothing after all was, to 
use St. Peter's phrase, "not possible." That word could 
not return empty. It must accomplish the work for which 

1 AmoB ill 7. 
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God had sent it forth, since it bound Him to an engage- 
ment with those who uttered, and with those who heard, 
His message. Of course, my brethren,. the true drift of a 
prophecy may easily be mistaken, and God is not respon- 
sible for eccentric guesses as to His meaning, in which well 
intentioned men of lively imagination may possibly in- 
dulge. We have lived in this generation to hear some 
very confident guesses, based on the supposed meaning of 
prophecy, respecting the end of the world, or some im- 
pending general catastrophe. The dates assigned for such 
occurrences have passed, and religion would be seriously 
discredited if indeed the sacred word itself were at fault, 
instead of the fervid imagination of some apocalyptic ex- 
positor. But where a prediction is clear, it does bind 
Him, who is its real Author, to its fulfilment, which in 
the event, will be recognized as such ; and such a predic- 
tion of the resurrection of Messiah St. Peter finds in the 
16th psalm, where David, as on a greater scale in the 22nd 
psalm, loses the sense of his own personal circumstances 
in the impetus and ecstasy of the prophetic spirit which 
possesses him, and describes a Personality of which, in- 
deed, he was the type, but which altogether transcends 
his own. " Therefore My heart is glad and My glory re- 
joiceth : My flesh also shall rest in hope. For Thou wilt 
not leave My soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine 
Holy One to see corruption. Thou wilt show Me the 
path of life : in Thy presence is the fulness of joy ; and at 
Thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore." * David, 
so St. Peter argues, utters these words, but of David him- 
self they are not strictly true. " David," he says, " is 
both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is among us even 
unto this day." * Or, as St. Paul puts it, when appealing 
to this very psalm in his sermon at Antioch in Pisidia, 

» Pa. XTi 9-11. ' Acts ii. 29. 
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" David, after he had served his own generation by the 
will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, 
and saw corruption : but He, Whom God raised again, saw 
no corruption." * And the meaning of the psalm was so 
clear to one school of the Jewish doctors that, unable as 
they were to reconcile it with the facts of David's history, 
they invented the fable that his body was miraculously 
preserved from corruption. David was really speaking at 
the moment in the person of Messiah, and his language 
created the necessity that Messiah should rise from the 
dead ; or, as St. Peter puts it, his language made it impos- 
sible that the Christ should be holden by death. God 
had spoken in other passages, no doubt, but especially in 
this word : His word could not return unto Him empty. 

Observe, my brethren, that St. Peter had not always 
felt and thought thus. He had known the 16th psalm all 
his life ; but long after he had followed Jesus Christ about 
Galilee and Judea he had been ignorant of its true mean- 
ing. Only little by little it is that any one of us learns 
God's full truth and will ; and so lately as the morning of 
the Resurrection, St. Matthew says of both St. Peter and 
St. John that, as yet, they knew not the scripture that 
Christ must rise again from the dead. Since then, the 
Holy Spirit had come down. He had poured a flood of 
liglit into the minds of His apostles, and over the sacred 
pages of the Old Testament ; and the necessity for the Re- 
surrection, which even Jewish expositors might have recog- 
nised if they would, became abundantly plain to them. 
May that same Spirit teach us, as He taught our spiritual 
forefathers, the true meaning of His word ! 

And a second reason which would have shaped St. Peter's 
language lay in the character of Jesus Christ. It was our 
Lord's character, not less than His miracles, which drew 

» Acts xui. 36, 37. 
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hnman hearts to Him — ^which led or forced them to give 
up all that the world could offer, for the happiness of fol- 
lowing and serving Him. Now, of our Lord's character 
the leading feature, if I may so q)eak with reverence, was 
its simple truthfulness. It was morally impossible for Him 
to hold out prospects which would never be realized, or to 
use words which He did not mean. Nay, He insisted 
upon simple sincerity of language in those who came into 
His company. He would not allow the young man to call 
Him "Good Master," when the expression was, in his 
mouth, a mere phrase. He would not accept pretensions 
to following Him whithersoever He went, or aspirations to 
sit on His right hand or on His left hand in His kingdom, 
till men had weighed their words, and were quite sure that 
they meant what their words involved. Unless, then. He 
was like the Pharisees whom He condemned for laying 
burdens upon others which they would not touch themselves, 
it might be taken for granted that if He promised He 
would perform — ^that His promise made performance 
morally binding—made non-performance morally impossi- 
ble. This was the feeling of His disciples about Him — 
that He was too wise to predict the impossible, too sincere 
to promise what He did not mean. Now, Jesus Christ 
had, again and again, said that He would be put to a vio- 
lent death, and that after dying He would rise again. 
Sometimes, as to the Jews in the temple when He cleansed 
it in the early days of His ministry. He expressed His mean- 
ing in the language of metaphor. "Destroy," He said, 
" this temple, and in three days I will raise it up." ^ The 
Jews rallied Him on the absurdity of undertaking to recon- 
struct an edifice in three days which had taken forty-six 
years to build ; but the real.sense of the words was plain to 
the disciples by the gesture which had accompanied them. 

* John ii. 19. 
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And in later years they understood the full sense in which 
He termed His human Body a temple, namely, because in 
Him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

And sometimes He fell back upon ancient Hebrew 
history, and compared that which was to happen to Him- 
self with the miraculous adventure of the prophet who 
shrank from the mission which God had assigned to him. 
When the Pharisees, irritated at His stem rebuke of their 
blasphemous levity in assigning His miracle on the blind 
and dumb man to the agency of Beelzebub, asked Him for 
a sign — ^that is, for some credentials of His mission — ^He 
contented Himself with saying that, as Jonah had been three 
days and three nights in the whale's belly, so the Son of 
Man would be in the heart of the earth. In other words, 
His right to speak and act as He did would be proved by 
His rising from the dead. But with His disciples He used 
neither metaphor nor historical parallel. He said simply, 
on three occasions at the least, ks the hour of His suffer- 
ings approached, that He should be crucified and should 
rise from death. Peter himself had, on the first of these 
occasions, rebuked Him, as we know, and had been rebuked 
in turn. And thus He was pledged, if we may reverently 
say so, to this particular act of resurrection. He was pledged 
to the Jewish people. He was pledged to its rulers and 
its governing classes. He was pledged, especially, to His 
own chosen band of followers. He could not have re- 
mained in His grave — I will not say without dishonour, but 
without entailing that revulsion of feeling which is always 
provoked, and justly provoked, by the exposure of baseless 
pretensions. It may be, indeed it has been urged, that 
the resurrection foretold by Christ was not a literal resur- 
rection of His dead Body, but only a recovery of His 
ascendancy, His credit. His popular authority— obscured 
as these had been for a while by the tragedy of the Cruci- 
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fixion — ^in the apprehension of His disciples and of the 
world. The word " resurrection," according to this sup- 
position, is, in His mouth, a purely metaphorical expression. 
It is used to describe not anything which affected Jesus 
Christ Himself, but only a revulsion of opinion and feeling 
about Him in the minds of others. Socrates had had to 
drink the fatal hemlock, and the body of Socrates had long 
since mingled with the dust; but Socrates, it might be 
said, had, in a sense, risen — risen in the intellectual tri- 
umphs of his pupils — arisen in the enthusiastic admiration 
of succeeding ages; and the method and the words of 
Socrates have been preserved for all time in a literature 
that will never die. If Christ was to be put to death by 
crucifixion. He would triumph, even after a death so 
shameful and degrading, as Socrates and others had tri- 
umphed before Him. To imagine for Him an actual exit 
from His tomb, is said to be a literalisation natural to un- 
cultivated ages, but impossible when the finer suggesti veness 
of human language has been felt to transcend the letter. 
An obvious reply to this explanation is, that it arbitrarily 
makes our Lord use a literal and a metaphorical expression 
in two successive clauses of a single sentence. He is lite- 
ral, it seems, when He predicts His crucifixion. There is 
no doubt on any side about that. The world has agreed 
with the Church as to the fact of His being crucified. 
Tacitus mentions His death as well as the evangelists. 
But if He is to be understood literally when He foretells 
His cross, why is He to become suddenly metaphorical 
when He foretells His resurrection ? Why should not His 
resurrection, if it be only metaphorical, be preceded by a 
metaphorical crucifixion, too, — a crucifixion of the thought 
-r-a crucifixion of the will — a crucifixion of His reputa- 
tion — not the literal nailing of His human Body to a 
wooden cross ? Why does this fastidious sphitualism, if 
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it be such, which shrinks from the idea of a literal rising 
out of a literal grave, not shrink equally from a literal 
nailing to a literal cross ? It is impossible, my brethren, 
seriously to maintain, on any grounds that can be accepted 
by an honest interpretation of language, that our Lord 
Himself could have meant that He would be literally cruci- 
fied, but would only rise in a metaphorical sense. He 
meant that the one event would be just as much, or just as 
little, a matter of fact as the other, and any other con- 
struction of His words would never have originated except 
with those who wish to combine some sort of faint, linger- 
ing respect for the language of the Master, with a total 
disbelief in the supreme miracle which has made Hini 
what He is to Christendom. No, it must be said: if 
Jesus Christ had not risen from the grave. He would not 
have kept His engagements with His disciples, or with the 
world. This was the feeling of the men who knew and 
who loved Him best. This was the feeling of St. Peter, 
ripened, no doubt, only lately into a sharply defined con- 
viction, but based on years of intimate companionship — 
that after He, so scrupulously truthful, so invariably wise, 
had once said that He would rise from death, any other 
event was simply impossible. All was really staked thus 
on His really rising again ; and when He did rise, He was 
declared, as His apostle said, to be the Son of God with 
power, in respect of His higher eternal Nature, by this 
resmTCction from the dead. Those who cling to His human 
character, and yet deny His resurrection, would do well 
to consider that they must choose between their moral 
enthusiasm on the one hand, and their unbelief on the 
other ; since it is the character of Christ which, even more 
than the language of prophecy, made the idea that He 
would not rise after death so impossible to His first 
disciples. 
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Nor have we yet exhausted St. Peter's reasons for this 
remarkable expression. 

You will remember, my brethren, that in the sermon 
which St. Peter preached to a crowd shortly after this, 
after the healing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate 
of the temple,' he went over a great deal of the same 
ground as that which he had traversed in this his first ser- 
mon ou the day of Pentecost. He told his hearers, among 
other things, that they had killed the Prince of life, 
Whom God had raised from the dead. Eemark, brethren,, 
that title — the Prince of life. Not merely does it show 
how high above all earthly royalties was the crucified Sa- 
viour in the heart and faith of His apostle : it connects 
the thought of St. Peter in this, the earliest stage of his 
ministry, Mrith the language of his divine Master, on the 
one side, and with that of the apostles Paul and John on 
the other. Our Lord had said, " I am the way, the truth, 
and the life." * He had explained the sense of this last 
word " life," by saying that as the Father hath life in 
Himself so hath He given to the Son to have life in Him- 
self.* He had complained to the men of His time, " Ye 
will not come to me that ye might have life ; " * and St. 
John had said of Him that in Him was life ; * and St. Paul, 
as in to-day's epistle, calls Him " Christ Who is our life." • 
When, then, St. Peter names Him the Prince of life, he 
is referring to this same truth of his Master, and it is, in 
fact, the key-note of the gospel. That " What is life ? " 
is a question which, even at this date of the world's his- 
tory, no man can really answer. We do not know what 
life is in itself. We can only register its symptoms. We 
see growth, and we see movement, and we say, " Here is 
life." It exists in one degree in the tree ; in a higher de- 

» Acts iii. • John xiv. 6. » John v. 26. 
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gree in the animal ; in a higber degree still in man. In 
beings above man, we cannot doabt, it is to be found on 
a still grander scale ; but in all these cases, be it what it 
may, it is a gift from Another, and having been given, it 
miffht be modified or vritlidi-avm. Who is He in Whom 
life resides originally ? — He Who owes it to no patron — 
He from Whom no other being can conceivably take it ? 
Only lie, the Self-existent, lives of right — olives because 
He cannot but live-olives an original, as distinct from a 
derived, life. This is true of the eternal Three who yet 
are as One, but the Christian revelation assures us that it 
is only true of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, because, 
by an unbegotten and unending communication of Deity, 
they receive such life from the eternal Father. And 
hence our Lord says, " As the Father hath life in Him- 
self, so hath lie given to the Son to have life in Him- 
self."* Not merely life, let me repeat it, but life hi 
Himself y He is thus to be equal with the eternal Giver, 
Fountain, and Source of life ; nay, rather. He is to be, 
with reference to all created beings, the Life — their Cre- 
ator, their Upholder, their last End. For, says St. Paul, 
" By Him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers : all 
things were created by Him, and for Him : and He is be- 
fore all things, and by Him all tilings consist." * 

Thus, then, this is the full sense of St. Peter's expres- 
sion — the Prince of life. 

And in the truth which it teaches as to our Lord's juris- 
diction over life, based on the truth of His eternal Nature, 
we may trace a third reason for St. Peter's expression in 
the text. How could the very Lord and Source of life be 
subdued by death ? If, for reasons of wisdom and mercy, 

> John V. 26. « Col. i. 16, 17. 
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He subjected the Nature which He had made His own to 
the king of terrors, it was surely not in the course of na- 
ture : it was a violence to nature that this should be. 
And, therefore, when the object had been achieved He 
would rise, St. Peter implies, by an inevitable rebound : 
He would rise by the force of things : He would rise by 
the inherent energy of His irrepressible life. The real 
wonder, from St. Peter's point of view, would be if such 
a Being as Christ were not to rise. The pains of death 
were loosed not in an extraordinary effort, as in your case 
or mine, but because it was impossible that He, the Prince 
of life, should be holden of it. 

Observe, brethren, before we leave this point, how St. 
Peter deals with the subject. He looks at it, if I may so 
speak, from above rather than from below. He asks him- 
self what his existing faith about the Son of God points to, 
rather than what history proves to have taken place. He 
is, for the moment, more concerned for the honour of his 
Master than for the value and significance of His acts for 
us. To St. Peter it is less strange that there should be an 
innovation upon nature, like the resuiTection of a dead 
body, than it would be if a Being like Jesus Christ, having 
been put to death, did not rise. St. Peter is very far 
from being indifferent to the proof of the fact that He 
did rise. He often insists upon this proof. But just as 
St. John calls Clirist's miracles His works, meaning by 
that that they were just what such a Being might be ex- 
pected to perfonn, so St. Peter treats His resurrection 
from the dead as perfectly natural to Him — as an event 
which any man or angel, with sufficient knowledge, might 
have calculated beforehand, just as astronomers predict 
unerringly the movements of the heavenly bodies. " God 
hath raised Jesus from the dead," he says, " because it was 
impossible that death should continue to hold Him." The 
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eighteenth. The oppression, the degradation, the en- 
feeblement of the Church of Christ is possible enough. 
Too generally the world only binds and makes sport of 
Samson, because Samson has first yielded to the blandish- 
ments of Delilah. But there is a vital force in the Church 
of Christ which asserts, and must assert, itself from gen- 
eration to generation. If the Crucifixion is re-enacted in 
the holy Body — if, as St. Paul phrases it, we will fill up 
from century to century that which is behind of the 
Bufferings of Christ, the Resuri'ection is re-enacted, too. 
It is not possible that the Body of Christ, instinct with His 
force and with His vital and quickening Spirit, should be 
permanently holden down by death. Each apparent fail- 
ure and collapse is followed assuredly by an outburst of 
energy and moral glory which reveals the presence of the 
living Christ — His presence. Who, if crucified through 
weakness, yet lives by the power of God. 

And we have here, lastly, what should be the governing 
principle of our own personal lives. If we have been laid 
in the tomb of sin, it ought to be impossible that we 
should be holden of it. I say, " ought to be," because, as 
a matter of fact, it is not impossible. God only is re- 
sponsible for the resurrection of His Son, — ^f or the resur- 
rection of the Christian's body, — ^f or the perpetuity through 
its successive resurrections of the Christian Church : and 
therefore, it is impossible that either one or the other of 
these should permanently succumb to the empire of death. 
But God, Who raises our bodies, whether we will or not, 
does not raise our souls from sin without our corresponding 
with His Grace ; and it is quite in our power to refuse 
this necessary correspondence. That we should rise, then, 
from sin is a moral — ^it is not a physical — ^necessity ; but, 
surely, we ought to make it as real a necessity as if it 
were physical. For any man who feels in his soul the 
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greatness and the love of Jesns Christ, it ought to be 
morally impossible to remain in this tomb. ^'Like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life." * 
If Lent is the time for mourning the past, Easter is the 
tune for bracing, definite resolutions — ^for vigorous efforts 
which shall control the future. If we were unaided and 
alone, such efforts and resolutions would be failures, in 
that they would be like the vain flutterings of a bird 
against the wires of the cage which imprisons it. But He 
Who has broken the gates of brass and smitten the bars of 
Iron in sunder will not fail us, if we seek His strength, and 
the permanence and the splendour of His life in glory 
may, and should be, the warrant of our own. 

One word more. A real resurrection with Christ will 
make and leave some definite mark upon our life. Let us 
resolve this day, brethren, to do, or to leave undone, hence- 
forth, some one thing which will make the needful differ- 
ence. Conscience will instruct us in this matter if we ask 
it ; and if any of you are lookiag out for a way of show- 
ing gratitude to our risen Redeemer, I would suggest that 
you should send the best contribution you can afford to 
the secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, in support of the mission at Zanzibar on the east 
coast of Africa. There a small band of noble men, under 
the leadership of a bishop of apostolic life, are making 
efforts, worthy of the best days of the Church, to propagate 
the faith among races to whom no depths of degradation 
and misery that are possible for human beings are prac- 
tically unknown, but races which are as capable as our- 
selves of rising with Christ to a new life of moral and 
mental glory. According to the accounts which have 
reached this country quite recently, just at the moment 

> Bom. vi. 4. 
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when new and unlooked-for opportunities are presenting 
themselves to the servants of Christ, and a real inroad 
upon heathendom, and upon slavery and the vices which 
mark its empire, is possible as it has never been possible 
before since the mission began, their scanty means alto- 
gether failed them. They literally have not enough to 
eat, much less to attempt new enterprises of Christian 
charity such as the circumstances imperatively demand. 
Shall we leave them to despondency, to retreat, to failure, 
with the heathen before them stretching out their hands, 
almost within sight of the Cr6s8 of their Bedeemer and 
their God, with the impure imposture of the false prophet 
hard by, ready to take advantage of our supineness? 
Surely it cannot but be that some who hear me will make 
an effort worthy of Easter gratitude. There will be no 
collection after the service, but, as I have said, I am sure 
that the secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel will gladly receive subscriptions for an object 
than which nothing more truly Christian and philanthropic, 
nothing more worthy of men who humbly hope that they 
have their part in the first resurrection and in its divine 
necessities, can well be imagined. 
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THE VALLEY OF DRY BONES. 

BzwKTTBTi zzzvii 8. 

*' And he said unto me, San of man, can these bones Uve f And I 

answered^ Lord Godj thou knowest" 

rpHOSE who have read the prophet Ezekiel — ^and he isA/ 
-■- perhaps, less read than any other book in the Old Tes- J 
tament — ^will remember this vision of the dry bones. Like 
many other visions, before and since, it was partly shaped 
by the circumstances of the times. The horrors of the I 
Chaldean invasion^ which had resulted in the carrying I 
away of the Jewish people into Babylon, were still fresh/ 
in the memories of men. Li many a valley, on many a 
hill side, in southern Palestine, the track of the invading 
army as it advanced and retired would have been marked 
by the bones of the unoffending but slaughtered peasantry. 
In his work on Nineveh, written some years ago, Mr. Lay- 
ard has described such a scene in Armenia, — an upland 
valley covered by the bones of a Christian population 
which had been plundered and murdered by the Kurds. 
Such a scene may well have suggested to Ezekiel the 
background of the vision which the prophetic spirit so 
shaped as to express a truth which Israel needed to know. 
Ezekiel, wrapt in a spiritual ecstasy, was set down in the 
midst of a valley that was full of bones. He was caused to 
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pass by them round about. He marked their great number ; 
he marked their dryness. They were the bones of a multi- 
tude of men who had been slain long smce. He was asked 
by the divine Being with Whom he was the while in close 
communion, " Son of man, can these bones live ? " Eze- 
kiel knew that nothing was impossible with God. He 
knew, too, that what was possible might be forbidden by 
necessities, by laws, of which he knew nothing, and he 
reverently answered, '* O Lord Gk)d, thou knowest." And 
forthwith he was made the instrument through which the 
question which had been put to him was answered. " He 
said unto me. Prophesy upon these bones, and say unto 
them, O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. Thus 
saith the Lord God unto these bones ; Behold, I will cause 
breath to enter into you, and ye shall live : and I will lay 
sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, and 
cover you with skin, and put breath in you, and ye shall live; 
and ye shall know that I am the Lord." And then Ezekiel 
continues — " So I prophesied as I was conmianded : and as 
I prophesied there was a noise, and behold a shaking, and 
the bones came together, bone to his bone. And when I 
beheld, lo, the sinews and the flesh came up upon them, 
and the skin covered them above : but there was no breath 
in them.'* That was the first stage of the revival. It was 
still incomplete. Something more was needed — something 
which the prophet goes on to describe. "Then said He 
unto me. Prophesy unto the breath," — or spirit — "pro- 
phesy, son of man, and say to the spirit. Thus saith the 
Lord God ; Come from the four winds, O spirit, and 
breathe upon these slain, that they may live." And then 
he continues, " So I prophesied as He commanded me, and 
the breath came into them, and they lived, and stood up 
upon their feet, an exceeding great army." * That was 

» Bzek. zzxvii 1-10. 
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the second stage of the revival. And it is followed by an 
explanation of the purpose of the vision. But let us at 
this point ask ourselves the question — What are we to^ 
understand by the dry bones of the vision of Ezekiel ? 

The dry bones of Ezekiel's vision are, doubtless, to 
begin with, the bones of human bodies, — ^bones from which 
the flesh had been either stripped or decayed away through 
exposure to the air. Ezekiel beholds a shaking, — a com- 
ing together of these bones. He sees them again clothed 
with flesh and sinews, and finally the breath comes into 
tliem and they live. They stand on their feet. 

This is plainly the picture of a resurrection ; not, in- 
deed, of the general resurrection, because what Ezekigl^ 
saw was clearly limited and local, but at the same time it 
is a sample of what will occur at the general resurrection. 
And on this ground the passage is read by the Church as 
a proper lesson on Easter Tuesday. It may be urged that 
this representation is presently explained to refer to some- 
thing quite distinct, namely, the restoration of the Jewish 
people from Babylon, and therefore that what passed be- 
fore the prophet's eyes need not have been regarded by 
him as more than an imaginary or even impossible occur- 
rence intended to symbolize the coming event. But, if 
this were the case, the vision, it must be said, was very ill 
adapted for its proposed purpose. The idea of a restora- 
tion from Babylon was, humanly speaking — was, politically 
speaking — sufficiently improbable already, without height- 
ening this existing improbability by what is thus supposed ^ 
to have been a greater improbability stUl. Men do not 
learn to accept difficult or unfamiliar truth through the 
assistance of truth still more unfamiliar, still more diffi- 
cult. The fact is that the form of Ezekiel's vision, and 
the popular use which Ezekiel made of it, shows that at/ / 
this date the idea of the resurrection of the body cannou 
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have l>een a strange one to religions Jews. Had it been 
60, Ezekiel's vision would have been turned against himr 
self. The restoration from the captivity would have been 
thought more improbable than over, if the measure of its 
probability was to be found in a doctrine unheard of as yet 
by the people of revelation. We know, in fact, from their 
own Scriptures, that the Jews had had, for many a cen- 
tury, glimpses, more or less distinct, of this truth. Long 
ago the mother of Samuel could sing that the Lord bring- 
eth down to the grave and bringeth up ; and Job could 
be sure that though worms destroyed his body, yet in his 
flesh he would see God ; and David, speaking for a higher 
Being than himself, yet knows that Grod will not leave the 
soul in hell or suffer His Holy One to see corruption ; and 
Daniel, Ezekiel's contemporary, or nearly so, foresees that 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt. And later on the courageous mother 
of the seven Maccabean martyrs cries to her dying son, 
" The Creator of the world, Who formed all the genera- 
tions of man, and found out the beginning of all things, 
will also of His own mercy give you breath and life again, 
as ye now regard not your own selves for His laws' sake." * 

(Undoubtedly there was among the Jews a certain belief 
in the resurrection of the body — ^a belief which this very 
vision must have at once represented and confirmed. Men 
shrink from admitting the idea that there will be a resur- 
rection of the dead, on the ground, mainly, that it in- 
volves an exertion of divine power to which nothing ex- 
actly corresponds within the range of everyday experience. 
Whether it is quite wise to make the range of our experi- 
ence a measure of what God can do, may be more than 
questionable. But, at least, the doctrine of the resurrec- 

1 2 Maco. Tii. 23. 
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tion of all men from the dead involves no greater difficulty 
for a thoughtful man than that which he already encoun- 
ters .if he believes seriously in God at all ; for belief in 
God involves, as a necessary part of itself, a belief in the 
creation of the universe out of nothing. However you 
may multiply the centuries during which man is supposed 
to have existed on the surface of this planet — however 
vast may be the tracts of time which you may demand as 
theoretically necessary to fill up the interval between some 
primary chaos and man's first appearance on the scene — 
say what you will about the date of the solar system or of 
the fixed stars, or of the presumable history of their evolu- 
tion — still in the last resort, in the rear of all these theories 
amid which the scientific imagination may run such splen- 
did riot, the question of questions awaits you. It can not 
be ignored ; it can not be eluded. How did the original 
matter out of which all that we see around us took shape 
— ^how did this originally come to be ? That is the ques- 
tion into which all others ultimately resolve themselves, 
and upon the answer which is given to it depends no less 
an issue than belief or disbelief in the existence of God ; 
for if you say that original, unformed, unevolved matter 
always existed, then you deny the existence of the Being 
Whom we call God. God — He is nothing if He is not 
the alone Everlasting, — if He is not the Source of all else 
that is, — if He is not in His essence altogether spiritual, 
immaterial. If there existed from everlasting side by side 
with God, a something which you call matter which was 
not Himself, — which was in itself distinct from Himself — 
which did not owe its existence to Him, and which, as 
being itself presumably eternal, contradicts the first law 
of B[is Being as the Source of all that is beside Him- 
self, then God the Creator of all things has no existence. 
But if, having on independent grounds a clear and strong 
9* 
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belief in God, you deny, as you must deny, the eternity of 
matter, then you must trace the origin of the raw material 
out of which this universe has been fashioned, in whatever 
way, back to God. How did it come from Him ? If it 
escaped from Him — and what would be this escape of 
matter from the immaterial? — ^if it escaped from Him 
without, or against. His will, then He is no longer Master, 
not merely in His creation, but of Himself. Being God, 
He must have summoned it into being by a free act of 
His free will. There was nothing out of which to frame 
it, and therefore He must have summoned it out of 
nothing. There was vacancy, and He bade the rude 
elements of matter to begin to be. It was something to 
fashion man out of the existing dust of the earth ; but to 
give existence to the dust of the earth when as yet there 
was nothing, was an infinitely higher exercise of power. 
Think, my brethren, what this means, — creation out of 
nothing — ^that act with which every thinking and sincere 
believer in God must necessarily credit Him — and then 
compare it with the relatively puny difficulties which we 
are told ought to arrest the hand of the great Creator on 
the day of the general resurrection. It is not for us to 
trace His methods of procedure by audacious guesses, or 
to say how He will restore to each human body such of.its 
proper materials as may have drifted away into subtle con- 
nections with other forms ; but this I take it is certain to 
any reasonable man, — that no difficulties about the resur- 
rection of the body can seriously suspend our belief in it, 
if we do believe already in God as really God, that is, as 
the Creator, and believe further that He has told us that 
He will one day raise the bodies of all men from the dead. 
Ezekiel's vision, then, may remind us what Christ our 
Lord has taught us again and again, in His own words, 
of the resurrection of the body. But its teaching by no 
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means ends with this ; for the dry bones of Ezekiel's vis- \ 
ion may well represent the lifeless condition of societies of 
men at particular times in their history, — the condition of 
nations, of churches, of less important institutions. In-^ 
deed Ezekiel, as we have seen, was left in no kind of 
doubt about the divinely intended meaning of his vision. 
The dry bones were a picture of what the Jewish nation I / 
believed itself to be in consequence of the captivity in j 
Babylon. All that was left of it could be best compared ' 
to the bones of the Jews who had been massacred by the 
Chaldean invader, and which bleached on the hillsides of 
Palestine. " He said unto me. Son of man, these bones 
are the whole house of Israel : behold, they say. Our bones 
are dried, and our hope is lost : as for us we are cut off.'' * 
Certainly, in the captivity little was left to Israel beyond a 
skeleton of its former self. There were the sacred books ; 
there were royal descendants of the race of David ; there 
were priests; there were prophets; there was the old 
Hebrew and sacred language not yet wholly cor- 
rupted into Chaldean ; there were the precious and loved 
traditions of the past great days of Jerusalem. These 
were the dry bones of what had been Israel. There was 
nothing to connect them. They lay on the soil of hea- 
thenism. They lay apart from each other as 'if quite un- 
connected. Nay rather — for the form of the representation 
changes as the explanation succeeds the vision — they now 
lay buried beneath the soil, — beneath the thick layer of 
pagan life, of pagan worship, of pagan oppression, of pa- 
gan vice, which buried them out of sight. To the cap- 
tive people Babylon was not merely a valley of dry bones, 
— a social and political neighbourhood which was fatal to 
the corporate life of Israel as the people of revelation — 
Babylon was a grave. And accordingly the prophet was 

1 Esek. xxxYii 11. 
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desired to address his countrymen, ^^ Thus saith the Lord 
God ; Behold, O my people, I will open your graves, and 
cause you to come up out of your graves, and bring you 
into the land of Israel. And ye shall know that I am the 
Lord, when I have opened your graves, O my people, and 
brought you up out of your graves." * And this is what 
really did happen at the restoration of the Jews from 
Babylon. Each of the promises in Ezekiel's vision was 
fulfilled. First, the divine breath came upon the bones 
and they lived. The remains of the past of Israel — its 
books, its priests, its prophets, its laws, its great 
traditions, its splendid hopes — these once more moved in 
the soul of the nation. As if with the motion of reviving 
life, they came together. They were readjusted into an 
harmonious whole. They received the clothing of bone 
and sinew which originally belonged to them. And the 
nation thus reconstructed in the days of its captivity was 
lifted by the divine power, when the moment came, out of 
the grave, and restored to the upper air of its ancient 
home in Palestine. It was a wonderful restoration; 
almost, if not altogether, unique in history. We see it in 
progress in such a psalm as the 119th, which doubtless 
belongs to this very period, and which exhibits the upward 
struggles of a sincere and dutiful soul at the first dawn of 
the national restoration ; and we read of its completion in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. It was completed when 
.the temple, the centre of the spiritual and national life, 
was fully rebuilt, and when the old life of the people in 
its completeness was thus renewed upon the spot which 
had been the home of their fathers from generation to 
generation. 

And something of the same kind has been seen in por- 
tions of the Christian Church. As a whole we know 

1 Bzek. xzzTii \% 13. 
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the Church of Christ can not fail ; the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it ; but particular churches may fail in 
very different degrees. National churches, provincial 
churches, local churches — ^these, like the seven churches in 
Asia, which stand as a warning for all the ages of Chris- 
tendom, may experience very varying degrees of corrup- 
tion, of ruin, and of the moral insensibility which precedes 
death. So it was with the Church of Rome so long ago, 
even, as in the tenth century. Those who know the his- 
tory of that^entury know that no man could ever have 
violated the spirit and the law of Christ more flagrantly 
than did the rulers of the !Roman Church in that dark and 
miserable age. And yet this age was succeeded by a 
striking moral and religious restoration. And so it has 
been, although in a somewhat different sense, with the 
Church of England, and more than once since the Refor- 
mation. During the past week we may have seen in the 
public prints accounts of the completion of a new college 
a^ ne of our . universities, which has been erected on a 
B splendid scale than anything of the kind in England 
at least two hundred years. What has been the mo- 
a for this enterprise ? This college bears the name of 
quiet country clergyman, whom during his lifetime 
jobody in authority thought worthy of patronage or 
notice. After a short career at his university, he died at 
a country parsonage. And it may well be asked, What 
was the work which has earned for him, at the hands of 
his fellow-churchmen, this unprecedented distinction after 
his death? The answer is, that when John Keble entered 
on the work of his life, the Church of England was, to a 
considerable extent, in a condition which answered to 
Ezekiel's vision of the valley of dry bones. She had suc- 
ceeded to a splendid inheritance, but she understood her 
privileges very imperfectly. By large numbers of her 
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people, the higher, nobler sides of the Christian life — ^ita 
pathos, its awf ulness, its risks, its strength, its capacities 
for heroism, its capacities for sacrifice, its secret powers 
derived from communion with the unseen, its magnificent 
prospects which dwarf down into insignificance all that 
merely meets the eye of sense — this had been forgotten. 
For them the kingdom of heaven had come to be almost 
as one of the kingdoms of this world. The Episcopate 
was merely the form of church government approved of 
by the state in this paH of the empire. T^ Sacraments 
were old ceremonies pleasing to the religious sentiment, 
but very far indeed from being necessary to salvation. The 
Bible was a venerable book — the most venerable of books ; 
but nobody knew exactly what criticism would presently 
say of it. And as for the Prayer Book, it was described 
as a human compilation just three hundred years old. 
Think of the case of a soul which might hope, from the 
echoes of the gospel resounding down the centuries, that a 
home had been found for it on earth — a home in which its 
sorrows might be consoled and its aspirations encouraged 
— and then wending its way into a Church which had so 
largely forgotten its first love as this I There are those 
still living who can say what has happened to such souls 
in that dreary period ; but it was the high privilege of the 
man whom we are thinking of, more perhaps than of any 
other man, to bring the remedy, Not from any position 
which of itself commanded attention, but as relying on the 
native force and beauty and majesty of truth, he published 
a collection of poems, unwillingly enough, which has had 
more effect than a thousand volumes of more pretentious 
character. No one could think less highly of the " Chris- 
tian Year " than did its humble-minded author ; and it 
was in the judgment of very competent judges inferior as 
poetry to other works of his pen. It was merely fugitive. 
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It was careless of finish and of symmetiy. It was indis- 
tinct. It was hard to be understood by those who had 
not the key to understand it. It was eminently a book 
which was not made, but which grew, and was marked 
with the rude irregularities of growth as distinct from the 
polish and the finish of mere manufacture. But under- 
neath its language — above and beyond its literary faults 
whatever they were — there was a subtle, fine, penetrative, 
— ^I may dare to say a divine, — spirit, which belonged to 
religious genius of the very highest order, and which has 
renewed the faith of the Church of England. It breathed 
through this book upon the dry bones around it. It 
clothed once more the chief pastors of the Church in the 
garb of apostles. It traced beneath the form of the Sac- 
raments the inward Grace which unites with Christ. It 
supplied a point of view for reading the sacred Scriptures 
intelligently, and yet as an inspired whole, and with a con- 
stant sense of their profound, their unfathomable meaning. 
It lighted up the Prayer Book as a beautiful relic of the 
best work of the primitive Church, upon which the six- 
teenth century, while removing blemishes and connip- 
tions, has after all only lightly laid its hand. It did this 
after such a fashion that at last we understand it. Even 
yet we are too near the date of the publication of this 
book to take an accurate measure of all that it has done 
for the English Church ; but we can see enough to be sure 
that through it breathed the breath of heaven by which 
dying churches are renewed, — ^by which the dry bones of 
past ages of faith and love are again clothed upon with the 
substance of life. 

And some of us may have noted a little resurrection in 
some institution, neither as divine as a church nor yet so 
broad, so inclusive as a nation — in a school, a college, a 
hospital, a charitable guild, a company. It is the creation 
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— it is the relic— of a distant age. It is magnificent in its 
picturesqueness. It lacks, alas! nothing but life. It 
treasures up statutes which are no longer observed. It 
observes ceremonies and customs which have lost their 
meaning. It stoutly upholds a phraseology and livery 
which tell of a past time, and of which the object has been 
forgotten. On certain days in the year its members meet 
Tliey go through the accustomed usages. They signalise 
their meeting, it may be, by a splendid banquet, by com- 
manding oratory ; but in their heart of hearts they know 
well that they are meeting in a valley of dry bones. The 
old rules, usages, phrases, dresses — these are scattered 
around them like the bones in the valley of Ezekiel's 
vision. The life which once animated and clothed them 
has long since perished away. They lie apart without con- 
nection with each other, without attempt at arrangement, 
without the decencies of order ; and the question is, Who 
shall bring them together? Who shall restore to them 
movement and power ? Who shall clothe them with flesh 
and blood, and make them once more what they were 
made to be ? And on such occasions there are always those 
who would cry with a modem prophet of despair — 

*^ Poor fragments of a broken world 

Whereon men pitch'd their tent. 
Why were ye, too, to death not hurl'd, 

When yonr world's day was spent ? 
That glow of central fire is done, 

Which, with its fusing flame, 
Knit all your hearts and kept in one ; 

But ye — ^ye are the same." 

But we can think, it may be, of cases where a nobler 
spirit than this has prevailed — ^where a man has appeared, 
who, instead of contemptuously sweeping away what the 
past has left, sets himself to gather, to arrange, to com- 
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bine — if it may be, to reconstruct — sets himself above all 
to invoke that divine Spirit of life and Grace, Who alone 
oan restore life to the dead and inaugurate a moral 
and social resurrection. Before he began his work, the 
thought came to him too, " Can these bones live ? " But 
believing that resurrection is the will of God, the Author 
of Life whether moral or physical, he went forward. It 
was enough for him to say, " O Lord, thouknowest." And 
he heard not long after the divine command, "Son of 
man prophesy unto the breath, and say, O breath, come 
unto these bones that they may live." 

And lastly, the dry bones of Ezekiel's vision may be 
discovered, and that not seldom, within the human soul. 
"When a soul has lost its hold on truth or. grace — ^when it 
has ceased to believe, or ceased to love — ^all the traces of 
what it once has been do not forthwith disappear. There 
are survivals of the old believing life, fragments of the 
skeleton of tlie old convictions, bits of stray logic which 
once guarded a creed, phrases which expressed the feeling 
which once winged a prayer. There may remain on in the 
arid desolation a very valley full of dry bones ; of aspira- 
tions which have no goal ; of opinions which have no real 
basis, no practical consequences ; of friendships which are 
felt to be hollow, but which are still kept up; of habits 
which have lost all meaning, but which it is hard to sur- 
render. Not seldom may we meet with writers, and with 
talkers, with historians, with poets, whose language shows 
that they have once known what it is to believe, but for 
whom a living faith has perished utterly, and left behind 
it only these dried up relics of its former life. Such a case 
— it may be, partially at least, that of some who hear me — 
such a case must suggest the solemn question, can these bones 
live ? Can these phrases, these forms, these habits, these as- 
sociations wliich once were part of a spirit's life — can they 
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ever become what they were ? Is it worth while to treasure 
them ? Were it not better, were it not more sincere, to 
have done with them altogether — to disavow what we no 
longer mean — to abandon habits of devotion which have 
become for ns only forms — ^to break with practices of 
piety, of benevolence, which are only due now to the sur- 
viving impetus of habit ? Why should the soul be thus a 
chamel house of the past ? Why not clear it out and begin 
afresh with some such new life as may yet be possible? 
Brethren, it is better, believe me, to respect the dry bones, 
though they are only dry bones. They have their value in 
that they witness to a loving past. They have their value 
in that they point on to a possible restoration in the future. 
On them, too, the breath of God may light. Into them may 
yet be infused a new quickening force. It is easy enough 
to decry religious habit as only habit, — as motiveless, soul- 
less, unaccepted service. Doubtless habit which is only 
habit is not life, but it is better, I dare to say, than noth- 
ing at all — ^better, if not in itself, yet surely for the sake of 
that which it may lead on to. A man may have ceased to 
mean his prayers. His prayers may now be but the dry bones 
of that warm and living communion which he once held 
with God. But do not let him, on that account, give them 
up. Do not let him break with the little that remains of 
what once was life. It is easy to decry habit, but habit 
may be the scaffolding which saves us from a great fall. 
Habit may be the arch which bridges over a chasm that 
yawns between one height and another on our upward 
road. Habit without motive is snflSciently unsatisfactory ; 
but habit is better, better far, than nothing. 

Some of us it may be, surveying the shrivelled elements 
of our religious life cannot avoid the question which is 
borne in upon us from heaven, " Can these bones live ? " 
They seem to us in our best moments so hopelessly dislo- 
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cated, so dry, so dead. And to this question the answer 

always must be, " O Lord God, thou knowest." Yes, He 

does know. He sees, as He saw of old into the grave of 

Lazarus. He sees, as He saw into the tomb of tlie Lord 

Jesus, so into the secrets of a soul of whose faith and love 

only these dry bones remains. And He knows that life is 

again possible, ay, that it is much more than possible. 

The word of His power may again clothe with form and 

with flesh. The breath of His Spirit may again impart 

animation, warmth, movement, growth. The quickening 

power of Christ's resurrection, from which all recovery, 

whether moral or social or physical, must go forth — this 

may assert itself victoriously in that desert soul, so that 

like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of 

the Father, even so this soul should walk in newness of 

life.* 

^ Bom. tL 4. 



SERMON XIII. 

THE ADEQUACY OF PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES. 



LuEB zvi. 81* 

'* And Ee said unto 7dm^ If they hear not Moses and the prophets^ neither 
will they be persuaded^ tJumgh one rose from the dead,*^ 

ON this the first of the long line of Sundays after Trinity, 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus opens the les- 
sons on Christian duty, which are set before us in the suc- 
cessive gospels, with a force and a pathos which we feel 
from our early childhood — at least, if I may trust my own 
experience. The three vivid conti-asts of this parable are 
among the very first features in the gospel to take posses- 
sion of the imagination and the heart. 

First there is the contrast between the rich and the poor 
— that great contrast which is apparently rooted in the na- 
ture of things, which reappears in all ages and countries 
wherever there is a settled order of human society. Dives, 
with his outer robe of purple wool and with his under 
tunic of fine linen — Dives, with his table furnished day 
after day with every delicacy that money can buy — ^he is 
always here. And Lazarus, thrown down — such is the 
original expi'ession — thrown down, to lie at the gate of 
the outer court of the rich man's mansion — ^Lazarus who 
feeds upon the crumbs which the slaves of Dives, half con- 
temptuously, throw to him — ^Lazarus so unclothed that his 
very wounds are without bandages, and the dogs that roam 
through the streets of the eastern city stop for a moment 
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as they pass to lick his sores — ^he, too, is always here ; a 
contrast, I say, as old and as lasting as society, a contrast 
which met the eye centuries ago in Home and in Jerusa- 
lem, just as it meets it when we walk from the east to 
tlie west end of London ; a contrast, it must be added, 
which social science and wise legislation and above all 
the divine charities of Jesus Christ our Lord jfilling the 
regenerated hearts of men, make less harsh, less shocking, 
but the cause of which they cannot really remove. 

And there is a second contrast — that of the living and 
the dead. The parable places us face to face with Dives 
and Lazarus, first in life, and then in the world which fol- 
lows. This is a more solemn contrast than that between 
the rich and the poor. It is a contrast between that which 
passes and that which lasts — between appearance and re- 
ality. Lazarus — so we are told — dies in time, worn out, 
no doubt, by want and sickness. Kothing is said of his 
burial : perhaps he was not buried at all. And after a 
while Dives dies too, and of course is buried — ^buried with 
all due respect and ceremony.' And after the brief sleep 
of death they wake, as we shall all one day wake, in a new 
world. The life of that world is a continuation of the life 
of this. Circumstances are altered: characters remain. 
Enough now to repeat that what we see here is the appa- 
rent : what we shall see there is the real. And this con- 
trast between the living and the dead is much more rooted 
in the nature of things than that between the rich, and the 
poor. It is as old, it is as wide, it is as enduring, as the 
human race. Day by day men and women around us are 
exploring it : day by day they are passing the line which 
separates the living and the dead, and sounding the heights 
and depths of its stem, of its blessed, significance. 

And the parable brings before us a third contrast, dif- 
fering from the two former in this, — that whereas they be- 
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long, the first wholly, and the second in part, to this pi-esent 
world, this third is altogether concerned with the next 
In the next world there are two companies of beings, the 
miserable and the blessed. All are not blessed : numbers, 
thank God, are certainly not miserable. There Lazarus 
rests in the bosom of Abraham : there Dives lifts up his 
eyes being in torment. And between the two there is a 
great gulf fixed, " so that," in Abraham's words, " they 
which would pass from hence to you cannot ; neither can 
they pass to us, that would come from thence." * A con- 
trast, ray brethren, yet more solemn than that between the 
living and the dead — a contrast which will still endure when 
all that now meets the eye of sense shall have passed away. 

As we dwell on our Saviour's words we are, perhaps, 
tempted to say to ourselves, " After all, it is only a parable." 
Well brethren, it is a parable, although it is possibly also 
a history. There is something, at any rate, to be said for 
the opinion that Dives and Lazarus were real persons with 
whose earthly circumstances our Lord's hearers were ac- 
quainted, and whose destiny after death He authoritatively 
proclaims. But, however this may be, a parable, though 
it be a purely fictitious narrative, teaches something when 
it comes from the mouth of the Master of eternal truth. 
Its imagery, its rabbinical phraseology, its incidents — these 
all, each of them, do mean something. They may be 
translated into corresponding realities. And this parable, 
I submit, if it teaches anything at all, can certainly teach 
nothing less than these three contrasts — ^the contrasts be- 
tween the rich — the selfish rich — and the poor, the suffer- 
ing poor ; the contrast between the living and the dead ; 
the contrast between the happy and the miserable in 
another world. 

Kow it is to the last of these three contrasts that our 

* Lake zvi 36. 
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text belongs. Dives and Lazarus are now among the dead, 
not yet separated, as they will be after the final judgment, 
but separated, we are told by an impassable gulf. They 
are in that sphere of being into one district of which 
our Lord descended after His death, and which we call 
" hell " in the creed, — ^which contains, on the one hand, 
paradise and Abraham's bosom — anticipations, these, of a 
perfect happiness to come ; and which also contains that 
which is already the portion of Dives while he awaits the 
final judgment. Yet between Dives and Abraham, it 
would seem, some sort of communication is still possible ; 
and in this report or representation of the divine Teacher 
we have put before us two separate conversations. 

First of all Dives petitions Abraham, as the father of all 
faithful Israelites, that a drop of water may be sent him by 
the hand of Lazarus ; and Abraham tells his son — (mark 
the tragic irony of the expression) — that this cannot be, 
partly because an absolute justice is redressing the inequal- 
ities of that life on earth, and partly because there is a 
g««.gnaW:ftedi™;.w.,5i.L.e.,bte. Then, 
since nothing can be done among the dead. Dives thinks 
of the living. Dives is ruined, as he now knows, not be- 
cause he was rich, but because he abused his wealth. 
He has five brethren who are living as he once lived on 
earth. He thinks that if Lazarus could visit them, speak- 
ing of what happens beyond the grave with the authority 
of experience, they would be changed men. Abraham 
answers, " They have Moses and the prophets ; let them 
hear them." * Dives remembers that he in his earthly days 
had Moses and the prophets too, close at hand, and yet 
that he had died as he had lived ; and so he pleads with 
Abraham that, if only a visitor from the realms of death 
should see them, these five brethren would really repent. 

> Lake xvl 29. 
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And to this Abraham answers again that, ^^ if they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead." 

Now perhaps if we were to say out what we really 
think, — ^some of us — ^we should say that it seems to us, at 
first sight, almost hard in Abraham to answer Dives as he 
does answer him ; for, after all, Dives was doing all that 
it was still possible for him to do. For himself, he was 
ruined — ruined irretrievably ; but these five brethren — 
could nothing be done for them ? If Lazarus might not 
cross the great gulf fixed, with a drop of water for the 
tongue of Dives, might he not visit the world of living 
men, to speak a word of warning to the rich man's five 
surviving brethren? No, Abraham will not allow that 
this demand is justified ; for, if we translate the parable 
into the meaning which the divine Speaker and His hear- 
ers would alike put on it, what is this demand of Dives, 
virtually, but an indictment against God for not having 
f urnislied the rich Israelites of that day with sufficiently 
strong motives to holiness and amendment of life ! The 
Jewish opponents of Jesus Christ our Lord were continu* 
ally asking in this way for signs and wonders, and our 
Lord was constantly replying that there were proofs 
enough and to spare, of His mission, in the law, in the 
prophets, in His own works, in His own words — ^proofs 
enough to dispense with anything of the kind. Dives talks 
still like the ordinary Pharisees of the day. When he asks 
that Lazarus may be sent to his brethren, he implies, you 
observe, that if he himself had been visited by one who 
had seen the realities of the other li£e he would have lived 
and died quite differently. As it was, he had only had the 
old Book to fall back upon — only Moses and the pro- 
phets. There was something, he tacitly su^ests, there 
was something to be said for him, after all ; and therefore 
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when Abraham refers to the five brethren he means Dives 
himself as well. If Dives had not heard Moses and the 
prophets, neither would he have been persuaded, though 
one had risen from the dead to warn him. 

Now this answer to Dives is undoubtedly meant to re- 
present the mind and judgment of our Lord Himself. 
Abraham in tlie parable declares the will of God, just as 
Dives puts into words the thoughts of the Pharisees of the 
day. Let us, then, consider this reply of Abraham some- 
what more at length. What does it teach us ? 

It teaches us, first of all, how far the actual sight of a 
miracle would be likely to produce real faith in the unseen 
world. Dives let Lazarus lie at his gate. Why? Be- 
cause he had no true belief in the unseen. The brethren 
of Dives would do their duty by such as Lazarus if they 
only could see, in all His perfections, Him Who is invisible 
— their present Master — ^their future Judge. Hundreds of 
men in our day, who have lost living faith in the religion 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, think that if they could only 
witness a miracle they could not help believing again — be- 
lieving at once. " It is all very well," they say, " to read 
in the gospels about the stilling the tempest, about feed- 
' ing the five thousand, about the raising three persons from 
the dead, about the resurrection of the Lord Himself. 
More than eighteen centuries have passed since those 
events, and there are no miracles, it seems, now. Let us 
see a miracle," they say ; " let us have it examined and ap- 
proved by competent persons, and, depend upon it, it will 
not fail in its effect. People will then believe, because 
they will not be able to help believing in the truth of the 
creed which the miracle is intended to attest." This, you 
observe, is exactly what Dives thought and said about 
the five brethren, if Lazarus were allowed to appear before 
them. The apparition, he thought, must make them live 
10 
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for another life — ^that is to say, live by faith. Moses and 
the prophets, he implied, had lost their power : they were 
old books dealing with matters which had been said and 
done hundreds of years ago. They were books which 
Dives and his brethren had known from childhood, and 
familiarity had bi-ed indiflFerence, or something worse. 
And men ask now, in the heart of Christendom, ^' Is there 
not something in this?" Is not that which appeals to 
sense more powerful witii most of us than that which ap- 
peals to thought } Is not the present more moving than 
the past — a witnessed action than a written testimony or 
an abstract argument ? Would not a dead man standing 
before our eyes, telling us that he had revived to come 
from the regions of the dead, with an appearance and other 
evidences that justified his assertion, have, of necessity, an 
influence upon us which a Bible read quietly in our church, 
or in our bedroom, or a Christian teacher listened to under 
accustomed circumstances, could never command ? Would 
not a preternatural apparition exert over us a sway imme- 
diate, resistless, making us believers — earnest, clear-sighted, 
impartial believers — in spite of our very selves? All 
these questions our Lord answers now, and for this answer 
the reasons are not hard to find. Miracles are called in the 
Bible, with reference to their effect upon the human mind, 
" signs and wonders." They excite astonishment : they call 
attention to the mission or message of the worker. A 
miracle is intended, first of all, to startle the beholder : it 
is a wonder ; and it is intended, next, to point towards the 
unseen and the eternal : it is a sign. But even if the sight 
of a miracle produces these effects, — ^if it first startles the 
man, and next suggests that there is something which he 
does not see and which is worth his attention and belief — 
this does not amount to actual faith. It is one thing to be 
convinced of the truth of the unseen ; it is another thing 
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to be startled. At some time in our lives we must all of 
US have been startled by occurrences which, although un- 
accustomed, at least to us, could not be deemed miracles. 
A friend has died without any sort of warning. We have 
been in a railway accident in which several persons have 
lost their lives, and we have escaped — we know not how 
— ^through a series of unforeseen contingencies. Or some 
historical catastrophe, like the surrender of Sedan, or like 
the recent tragedies at Constantinople, has happened, and 
for the moment the world holds its breath, and seems to 
feel that God is passing along the corridors of human 
history. And events like these, on a small scale or a great, 
are intended to remind us that what we see and are is very 
insignificant indeed, compared with what we do not see 
and what we shall be. Events like these, though occur- 
ring in a strictly natural way, do, up to a certain point, the 
very proper work of miracles. They flash upon our minds 
for a moment the truth that God is, not now only but al- 
ways, near, with His eye upon us, guarding us, judging us 
in His perfect truth. His perfect love. His perfect justice. 

Ah, these occurrences startle us, but what does it 
amount to ? A momentary sensation ; a mental, a moral 
spasm, which comes and goes and leaves us as we were, or 
perhaps, religiously speaking, if it goes, not quite so well 
off as we were. Of course a shock of this kind, like St. 
Paul's great experience on the road to Damascus, may be 
our very door of entrance into the life of faith ; but the 
shock of itself does not insure these consequences. Utter 
astonishment and bewilderment is one thing ; faith in the 
unseen is another. A swift succession of several new 
phases of thought and feeling, produced by a grand catas- 
trophe and compressed into a single minute, may be the 
turning point of an existence, or only a strange experience. 
No doubt the five brethren and Dives too in his earthly 
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lifetime would have been startled by the appearance of 
Lazarus, fresh from the scenes beyond the grave ; but this 
does not at all prove that they would have been endued 
with that new and vivid perception of unseen things 
which we call faith. 

For, secondly, a miracle is only likely to have real and 
lasting effect when it is addressed to a particular set of 
men. A sonata of Beethoven means nothing for a man 
who has no ear for music. A pictui*e of Kaphael is lost 
upon the observer who has no sense of colour, of propor- 
tion, of artistic beauty. And, in the same way, the mind 
of the man who witnesses a miracle must be predisposed in 
a certain way, or the miracle will altogether fail of its in- 
tended effect. The observer must, in tlie psalmist's words, 
have an eye to God, if he is to be enlightened by the 
miracle. He must be already looking out for God — look- 
ing out for some token of the will o^ God. He believes, 
we will suppose, in a vague way, that there is a Maker and 
Buler of the world. He believes that there is an Author of 
the law of right and wrong which he recognizes within 
himself. Now, depend upon it, the moi'e he makes of this 
law of right and wrong, the more disposed he wiU be to 
make the most of what will be told him on authority 
about the Being Who gave the law. In this state of mind 
he will watch anxiously for any sign that the Lord of 
nature may deign or seem to deign to make on the sur- 
face of nature, with a view to showing that He is also the 
Lord of conscience and the Lord of revelation. But if 
the man has no such interests, no such anticipations, to 
begin with, then the miracle says nothing to him ; for him 
the miracle is a mere cmious irregularity observable upon 
the surface of nature. It arrests his attention ; perhaps it 
excites his apprehension for a moment ; but that is all. 
And if he has already made up his mind against the 
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truth of which the miracle ia the divine certificate, then 
the miracle must be powerless to move him. "If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead." This was actu- 
ally the case with those Jews, to whom our Lord was speak- 
ing, not long after. Moses arid the prophets had foretold 
Him — the true Messiah. " Search the scriptures — ^your 
own scriptures " He had said, — ^f or in them ye think ye 
have eternal life: and they are they which testify of 
Me." * But Moses and the prophets had written in vain, 
as far as that generation of Israelites was concerned. 
" Their table " — as prophet and apostle had said — " tlieir 
table was made a snare to take themselves withal ; and the 
things which should have been for their wealth were unto 
them an occasion of falling." ' Scripture had failed. Could 
miracle succeed ? Jesus Christ died in public ; He was 
buried ; on the third day He rose from the dead. His 
resurrection was a well-attested fact. Those who had 
known Him best saw Him singly — saw Him with others. 
He was seen again and again during the period of forty 
days. On one occasion he was seen by five hundred per- 
sons, half of whom were living some twenty-five years 
afterwards. But were the Jews as a people convinced ? 
On the contrary, they set themselves at once to get rid of 
this stupendous miracle, intended though it was to convince 
them that He to Whom their whole history pointed had really 
come, by every explanation they could devise. The disci- 
ples, they said, had stolen the Body. The disciples had con- 
spired to palm oflE an imposture on the world. Our Lord 
might as well have remained in His grave, as far as the great 
men in Jerusalem were concerned. They began, you see, by 
refusing to hear Moses and the prophets ; they were not per- 
suaded though He, their true King, had risen from the dead. 

« John y. 89. « Ps. Ixix. 23 : P. B. Veraion ; Rom. xi. 9. 
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Eemembor this, brethren, when you are tempted to 
think that faith would have been easier in tiie days of the 
apostles than it is now. "If a miracle could only be 
worked before my eyes," it is sometimes said, " I should 
have believed without diflSculty." Would you? The 
probability is that the very temper of mind which makes 
you ask for the miracle would kill belief in the presence 
of the miracle. Miracles are intended to assist those who 
are already seeking God. They are not intended to in- 
flict the sense of God's power and presence and truth on 
those who do not wish to know more about Him. A 
miracle cannot force a soul to believe: it does not act 
like a machine or like a chemical solvent, producing the 
specific effect whether men will or not. There are many 
ways of neutralising this proper effect; and if we have 
heard Moses and the prophets, — if we have listened 
to evangelists and apostles, and to the Lord of life Him- 
self, to no real or lasting purpose — we should not, of neces- 
sity, be persuaded, though the floor of this abbey were this 
evening to break up beneath our feet, and the buried dead 
were to come forth to tell us that the world to come is an 
awful and overwhelming reality. 

And next, Abraham's reply to Dives teaches us how far 
circumstances can be presumed to determine conduct. 
What a miracle is to faith, that favourable circumstances 
are to duty. As a miracle makes faith easy, so favourable 
circumstances, good examples, encouraging friends, the 
urgency of great opportunities, the inheritance of a noble 
name — these make duty easy. But duty is no more 
necessarily forced upon us by circumstances than faith is 
forced upon us by miracle. Yet if there are hundreds 
who say, " I should be a sincere believer in Christianity if 
I could only see a person who had come from the dead," 
there are thousands who say, " I should be abetter woman 
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or man than I am if only I were differently circumstanced, 
— if I were not tempted by poverty or tempted by 
wealth, — if I had religious and high-minded friends about 
me, — if I lived near a church, or knew a good clergyman, 
— if I had lived in other ages, the ages of faith, as they 
are called, when all the controversies that fill the air in 
modem times were quite unknown, and everybody was of 
one mind as to the best way of getting to Heaven." My 
brethren, it is not the same thing to any one of us whether 
we have good friends or bad, — \^hether we have religious 
privileges at hand or are quite without them, — ^whether 
we can resort at will for counsel or comfort to the servants 
of Christ, or are debaiTed from doing so, — whether we are 
exposed to the temptations of luxury or to the temptations 
of want, or are blessed with that amount of competency 
which saves us from these temptations. Circumstances 
are judgments, or they are blessings, from God ; and when 
He surrounds us with such circumstances as to make it 
easier for us to live for Him and to attain the true end of 
our existence, we have, indeed, great reason to bless Him 
for the blessings of this life, since, like all other good 
things, they come from Him the Fountain of all goodness. 
But these blessings do not of themselves make a moral, 
religious, beneficent. Christian life necessary. They do 
not act upon us as the rain or the sunshine or the atmos- 
phere act upon plants. Under favourable circumstances a 
plant cannot help growing. It obeys the law of its kind 
by an inevitable necessity. But under favourable circum- 
stances, — ^nay, under the most favourable that we can pos- 
sibly conceive — a human soul can refuse to grow — can 
remain resolutely stunted, dwarfed, misshapen — can resist 
triumphantly, ay, to its final ruin, all the blessed influ- 
ences that might draw it upwards and onwards, — all that 
might purify, invigorate, transfigure, save it. Felix was 
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not compelled to be a Christian by the apostle's burning 
words about righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, though he felt their awful force. Demas was not 
cured of his love of this present world by the sight and 
friendship of Christ's aged servant Paul, now in chains at 
Home, and on the eve of his martyrdom. Nay, if circum- 
stances were ever favourable — so we may well think — to 
the wellbeing and growth of any human soul, they were 
the circumstances of the unhappy Judas, blest as he was 
with the daily visible divine companionship of the Saviour 
of the world. They did not an*est the commission of two 
tremendous crimes, — first, that of betraying the Most 
Holy into the hands of His enemies, and next of rushing 
by his own act, impenitent, into the presence of his Judge. 
Certainly let us admit that if favourable circumstances 
do not force holiness upon us, they may and do often pro- 
tect us against monstrous vice — against the outcome of 
passions and dispositions which, it may be, are still unsub- 
dued within us, though kept more or less in check. When 
we read of a great crime how rarely does it occur to us to 
ask om'selves, with Augustine, whether, but for God's 
protection and Grace, we too might not have been the 
criminal. We read in boyhood the histories, no doubt, of 
the early Boman Emperors — of Caligula, of Nero, of Do- 
mitian, of Commodus ; and we said to ourselves that it 
was wonderful that men so lost to the better instincts of 
our common nature should have been permitted to cumber 
the high places of the earth. But should we have been 
better in their circumstances ? With unlimited power of 
gratifying our own selfish instincts, and of making all 
others with whom we came into contact the slaves of our 
will, — without the fear of another world before our eyes, 
the fear of judgment, the fear of God, — without the light 
which streams — more or less of it — ^upon the most be- 
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nighted consciences in Clirietendom from the radiant 
Figure of our Lord JesuB Christ, should we hav 
better than they ? Should we have been capable 
seMshDess, or dieintereetednees, or largeness of h< 
eelf -discipline, in that place of dizzy, awful elevatio 
all tlie world at our feet, — with every incentive to i 
the whims and passions of self at the cost of c 
Should we have been capable of the splendid natoi 
tues — I wiU not say of Antoninus or of Marcus Av 
but even of Trajan — even of Hadrian % In our Lor 
the Jews of Palestine used to compare themselve 
their forefathers who had a hand in murdering tl 
pbets; They said that had they been tliere they 
not have killed the prophets. But He Who knew wli 
in man saw them through and through. He kne 
they would have done just what tlieir fathers hac 
before them. He looked onwards a few months in 
future ; He knew what was coming ; He saw the t 
mob which wonld arrest Him in the garden ; He 
the insults in the house of Caiaphas ; He witnessi 
long tragedy of the Way of Sorrows — the hours whi 
■would spend on the Cross of shame. " Fill ye up, 
fore, the measure of yonr fathers.' Do not critieie 
whose conduct would have been — whose temper an( 
ciples were — exactly your own." 

Yes, circumstances have an immense restraining | 
but they have of themselves no active power to chan 
heart. Dives and his brethren knew that divine 
the tenderness and mercy of which for the suffering a 
poor had been so fully drawn out by the great J 
teacher Nimonides. They were flooded with the lij 
God's moral law. Israel was the very home of the 
tions of compassion and mercy that were to be fou 

I Hatt zxiii. 82. 
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the ancient world. Its higher conscience — ^this, as always, 
was on the side of the sufFering and the poor. "Be merci- 
ful after thy power. If thou hast much, give plenteously ; 
if thou hast little, do thy diligence gladly to give of that 
little." * " Give alms of thy goods, and never turn thy 
face from any poor man; and then the face of the 
Lord shall not be turned away from thee."" These 
were among its later utterances. The Synagogue could 
name teachers famous for their tenderness, famous for 
their generosity and compassion ; but Dives thought that 
these examples and motives were quite insufficient. We 
marvel at Dives ; but, brethren, is it otherwise with our- 
selves ? Do we not dwell on the difficulties of serving God 
in this as in other matters, and forget the Grace, the light, 
the strength, the examples, the encouragements, which He 
has given us in the kingdom of His Son ? What might 
not heathens have done with oiur measure of opportunity — 
with our measure of light ? There were towns in Israel of 
old the streets of which were trodden by the feet of the 
Saviour of the world, and He pronounced with His own 
blessed lips their condemnation on this very ground : be- 
cause pagan cities with their advantages would have been 
very much more responsive to His presence and His words. 
"Woe unto thee Chorazin ! woe unto thee Bethsaida ! for 
if the mighty works, which were done in you, had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes." * No, it is something else 
than circumstances which makes us do God's will, just as 
it is something else than miracle which makes us believe 
His word. Miracle and circumstances do their part. They 
assist the heart ; they make the task of the will easier ; 
they do not compel obedience. He who has made us free 

* Tobit iv. 8, 9, P. B. Version in Office of Holy Gommanion. 
»Ibid. iv. 7. 'Matt xi 21. 
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respects our freedom even when we use it against Himself 
— even when we resist His own most gracious and gentle 
pressure and choose to disbelieve or to disobey Him. If 
Moses and the prophets are to persuade us — ^if we are not 
to be beyond persuasion, though one rose from the dead — 
there must be that inward seeking, yearning after God, 
that wholeness of heart, that tender and affectionate dis- 
position towards Him Who is the end as He is the Source 
of our existence, of which the Bible is so full from first to 
last — ^which is the very essence of religion — which He, its 
Object and its Author, gives most assuredly to all who ask 
Him, 

My brethren, few of us, it may be, are exactly in the 
case of Dives. Probably at least nine-tenths of those who 
hear me have something to give, if they will make an ef- 
fort at self-denial, in order to meet the claims of Lazarus. 
And to-day is a gi-eat occasion for discovering how far we 
are capable of persuasion by the love of God, by the claims 
of humanity, by the example and precepts of our divine 
Lord and Saviour, to say nothing of Moses and the prophets. 
We have many of us, it may be, in our time, had before 
our minds visions of doing splendid deeds of benevolence, 
— ^visions which belonged not to our actual means or cir- 
cumstances, but to those of others, or to a fancy world. 
We have said to ourselves, "If I had the fortune of such 
and such a nobleman at my command, and if such and such 
a catastrophe were only to occur, how I should delight at 
laying out a hundred thousand pounds or half-a-million of 
money for the relief, the pure relief, of human suffering." 
Oh, admirable aspiration ! But the worst of it is that the 
occasion and the means of meeting it are alike hypotheti- 
cal ; and this purely hypothetical benevolence is like a cer- 
tain sort of novel : it taxes our sympathy without resulting 
in any real good either to our own characters or to other 
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people. Do not let us wait to do what good we can till some 
one comes from the dead : do not let us wait till our circum- 
stances change. Ere they change all may have ended with 
us in this life of probation. " Though one rose from the 
dead." A Lazarus has risen before now in history, not to 
persuade the selfish possessors of property to recognise 
their responsibilities towards human want and pain around 
them, but to judge. He has risen from the oppressions, 
from the neglect of a thousand years ; he has risen, it may 
be, more than once in histoiy amid scenes of blasphemy 
and violence and blood, but he has risen in the name of a 
forgotten justice to plead the cause which has been pleaded 
in vain by his open sore for ages, lying as he was at the 
gate of Dives. The spectre of a social revolution has been 
happily unknown in England — ^unknown for this among 
other reasons — ^that the duties of the wealthy towards the 
suffering classes have been — 1 dare not say adequately, but 
largely — ^recognised among us for a great number of years. 
But the immense disparities of our society — its masses, its 
increasing masses, of poverty — its vast accumulations of 
wealth — ^present a contrast which year by year may well 
cause, as it does cause, increasing anxiety ; and this anxiety 
can only be lessened, if those to whom God has given 
wealth and influence lose no opportunity at their disposal 
of supplying the wants and bettering the position of their 
poorer fellow countrymen. 

Here is Hospital Sunday upon us — a great, a blessed oc- 
casion for the fruitful exercise of pure benevolence. All 
the common objections to charitable effort are silent here. 
The social and political economists do not warn us to-day 
that we demoralise the poor when we bring them the 
highest medical skill and knowledge as they lie on their 
bed of pain. The financiers do not suggest that our alms 
are spent partly or wholly on the way to the object for 
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■which we give them. And at the gates of the hoE 
those true temples of compaseion, om' controversi 
silent Those who know most of oar Lord and Sav 
those who know less or least about Him — those eve 
do not own the empire of His ever blessed Name — ag 
to the urgency of His precept and His blessing, " I; 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy." Laz; 
close to us. Hundreds of thousands in this vast cib 
succeeded to his inheritance; and if we, the serva 
Christ, would not be as was Dives here and hereaft 
must not wait for larger means, for more striking occi 
for more commanding motives to self-sacrifice th 
have. We must enter now the secret chambers of on 
hearts. We must listen to all that God has taught 
dividually of His own astonishing mercy to us in 
Christ — of our utter need of it. For us Christians, 
is Lazarus to tlie end of time, coming to us from thi 
to warn us of oar duty, receiving in the persons of Hi 
what we give as given to Himself, Surely no social 
trophe, no unforeseen providence, no palpable ui 
could constrain ns more efEectually than His boundle 
patient, His unmerited love — than those divine wo 
His which faith, it seems to me, must trace over th 
of every hospital : " Inasmuch as ye have done it un 
of the least of these My brethren, ye have done ii 
Me." ' 

> Matt. XIV. 40. 



SERMON XIV. 

NAAMAN'S EXPECTATIONS: A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CASE. 

2 KmGB y. 11, 12. 

'^ But Naaman was wroth^ and went awap^ and mid. Behold, I thought, 
He wiUnirdy come out to me, atid stand, and caUon the name of ths 
Lord his Ood, and strike his hand over the piace, and recover the 
leper. Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than aU the waters of Israel f may 1 not wash in them, and be clean f 
So he turned and went away in a rage,^^ 

NAAMAN the Syrian, the proud noble, the braTe 
soldier, the afflicted leper, is in these several capa- 
cities a representative man. His peers, his comrades, his 
fellow-sufferers, may well have been proud of claiming 
his friendship. But it is not these particulars which 
should engage our attention most earnestly this afternoon, 
Naaman, as he waits, disappointed and indignant, before 
the door of Elisha's house in Samaria, represents human 
nature in presence of some higher truth than it has yet 
mastered — in presence of revelation ; and from this point 
of view he may be studied with no little advantage. 

Let us, first of all, glance at his history. Naaman, I 
have already said, was a brave and skilful soldier. The 
Bible tells us that by him the Lord had given deliver- 
ance unto Syria ; and some recently discovered inscrip- 
tions make it at least probable that he had distinguished 
himself in a campaign by which the Syrians of Damascus 
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were freed from the oppressive power of the Assyrian 
kings. The successful soldier naturally stood high in the 
favour of his sovereign, and in the opinion of his country- 
men ; but his life was embittered by the humiliating and 
painful disease which in those ages was so prevalent 
throughout the East, and in which the Israelites had 
learnt to trace a material shadow or symbol of moral evil. 
Naaman's leprosy cannot have been of the severest type, 
or it would have interfered with his duties in the pal- 
ace and in the camp — duties which, as it would seem, 
were never interrupted. Had he been an Israelite, his 
illness would have shut him out altogether from human 
society ; but a pagan Syrian could still hold his position 
as a public man, although he must have felt keenly the 
distress and the loathsomeness of his malady. It is plain, 
too, that his master, the king of Syria, felt and expressed 
strong sympathy with his distinguished officer, and that 
he was looking out for a remedy, if one only could be had. 
How then did Naaman, commanding the Syrian forces 
in Damascus, come to find himself waiting in the city of 
Samaria outside the door of a prophet of the Lord ? The 
explanation, my brethren, is instructive because it shows 
the sort of channels along which, in all ages of the world's 
history, religions truth has filtered itself through the great 
fabric of human society ; and it anticipates almost ex- 
actly what happened again and again in the earliest days 
of the Church of Christ. The Syrians, without being ex- 
actly at war with Israel, were on very bad terms with it 
ever since the failure of Ahab's expedition ; and, from 
time to time, raids were made into the two territories from 
either side, and such booty as could be laid hands on was 
carried off. And in one of these raids, the Syrians had 
carried away from her home a young Isi'aelitish girl, who 
was now a slave in Naaman's palace, and in attendance 
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upon his wife. Like Daniel, like Esther, like that late 
psalmist who has told us how by the waters of Babjlon 
he sat down and wept, this maiden cherished a loving and 
tender memory of the religious blessings of her distant 
home. Often, no doubt, like another captive or exile, she 
would have exclaimed, " Why art thou so vexed, O my 
soul? and why art thou so disquieted within me? O put 
thy trust in God; for I will yet thank Him, Which is the 
help of my countenance, and my God." * In all ages 
there are persons who, without being slaves, live perforce 
in situations of dependence which often seem to cut them 
off from religious privileges, or from opportunities of re- 
ligious usefulness. This is often the case with governesses, 
and, in another sense, with maid-servants among ourselves. 
Many such an one thinks it very hard to have to consult, 
at all times, the whims of a thoughtless mistress, and to 
pass what she deems an obscure and fruitless life. De- 
pend upon it, where there is integrity of principle and 
simplicity of purpose, the time comes sooner or later for 
doing the act, or for saying the word, which gives dignity, 
greatness, sanctity, to any life, — which redeems it alto- 
gether from being barren or commonplace. So it was 
with the little slave girl in the palace of Naaman at Da- 
mascus. She saw day by day her master's sufferings 
uncured, and, so far as Syrian skill went, incurable. She 
had heard in her young days, in her beloved home, of the* 
prophet who had succeeded Elijah, and who lived in great 
consideration and wielded immense authority in Samaria. 
She ventured to whisper to her mistress, in one of those 
moments of intimacy to which even slaves were not unfre- 
quently admitted, that she wished her lord could only see 
the great prophet who dwelt in Samaria, and who, she 
felt sure, would cure the leprosy. Her words were re- 

» Ps. xlii. 14, 15 : P. B. Version. 
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peated to Naaman, and Naaman in turn repeated them 
to the sovereign ; and the king of Syria at once resolved 
to make the most of the suggestion. Naaman in person 
was ordered to leave at once for Samaria. He took with 
him money and presents, amounting to more than twelve 
thousand pounds of our money, and he was also the bearer 
of a letter which requested that the leper who bore it 
might be cured. The king of Israel himself was neither 
a physician nor a prophet, and he saw, or chose to see, in 
the despatch of the Syrian monarch, only one of those 
impossible demands with which ambitious sovereigns are 
wont to preface a declaration of war. 

But Naaman's arrival, and all tliat had followed it, 
were reported to Elisha. With the freedom and authority 
of his great mission, he rebuked Jehoram for his unbelief 
and his alarm. Why could not Kaaman be sent on to 
him, that he might learn that there was a prophet in Israel % 
And so Naaman obeyed. The great Syrian left the pal- 
ace of the monarch, and he drew up with his long line of 
horaemen, and in his splendid war chariot, before the 
humble dwelling of the prophet. He waited ; but although 
the prophet was within, a servant only presented himself, 
and that not to invite him to enter Elisha's dwelling, but 
to bid him journey more than thirty miles across the coun- 
try, and then bathe himself seven times in the stream of 
the Jordan. If he would do that, he would recover. It 
was this message which led to the outbreak of temper and 
language described in the text. " Naaman was wroth, and 
went away, and said. Behold, I thought, He will surely come 
out to me, and stand, and call on the name of Jehovah, his 
God, and strike his hand over the place, and recover the 
leper. Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel ? May I not wash in them, 
and be clean? So he turned, and went away in a rage." 
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Ilere, I say, Naaman represents human nature, anxioiis 
to be blest by God's revelation of Himself, yet unwilling 
to take the blessing except on its own terms ; for Naaman 
saw in Elieha not merely, or chiefly, a master of the heal- 
ing art, but the exponent and prophet of a religion which 
was, he dimly felt, higher and diviner than any he had 
encountered before. Like the sculptor of what is called 
the Moabite stone, heathen though he was, Naaman was 
acquainted with the sacred Name of Israel's God, and 
indeed he expected that Elisha would cure him by invok- 
ing that Name. And thus, you observe, his bearing has 
a distinctly religious interest, and his treatment of Elisha's 
message has been repeated, and is repeated continually, 
under other circumstances, by thousands upon thousands 
of human beings. And our business, my brethren, is not 
to judge a man who, with scanty advantages, failed on 
a critical occasion in temper and in judgment, — ^failed 
when dealing with a very serious subject. But his con- 
duct, like all else in holy Scripture, was certainly written 
for our learning, and we shall do well to see how far he 
may possibly have anticipated some of either our tempta- 
tions or our actual failings in the great work of dealing 
with religious truth. 

In Naaman's language, then, we see, first of all, a 
sense of humiliation and wrong. Naaman feels himself 
slighted. He had been accustomed at the brilliant court 
of Damascus to receive a great deal of deference and 
consideration, — more, probably, than any one else except 
the monarch himself. He had made a long journey into 
what he probably considered a vassal kingdom ; and here 
one of its religious ministers treats him as if he were 
in a position of clearly marked inferiority. " Behold, I 
thought. He will surely come out to me." And Elisha's 
conduct cannot reasonably be ascribed to the legal proni- 
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bition of intercourse with lepers, or to any wish to mag- 
nify the miracle in the eyes of Naaman, — still less to any 
fear of infection. Elisha divined Naaman's state of mind. 
He knew what was the first lesson that Naaman needed 
to learn. Elisha acted as the minister of Him Who 
resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble.* It 
is so in our own day. Here, for instance, is a man who 
feels instinctively that Christianity can give him that 
which, in a lasting form, is attainable nowhere else — 
purity in his heart, peace in his soul. The man has tried 
Syria in all its forms, — society, philosophy, pleasure, every 
kind of occupation ; but there the sore remains. He has 
heard that Israel's true prophet still cures the leper, and 
he too comes for the remedy. But then he comes to 
Jesus Christ our Lord in an easy, confident spirit, just as 
though he were doing the gospel a good turn by confer- 
ring upon it the distinction of his splendid patronage. 
He comes for a blessing, no doubt ; but then he believes 
himself to be giving something like an equivalent He 
comes, in short, in his inmost heart to treat with our Lord 
as if He were a sort of equal ; not to bend utterly before 
the Holiest as a repentant sinner. And, therefore, the 
first duty which religion has to discharge towards him, is 
to convince him of the true state of the case. He has to 
be undeceived as to his own condition ; he has to learn 
that he, as all else have, has sinned and come short of the 
glory of God, and that, if justified at all, they are justified 
freely by His Grace through the redemption that is in 
Jesus Christ. 

Certainly Christianity does not take a flattering view 
of fallen human nature. The first three chapters of the 
Epistle to the Bomans stand at the portal of the very 
fullest statement which we have in the whole of the New 

1 Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 6. 
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Testament of our Lord's redemptive work; and when 
men are going about to establish their own natural 
righteousness, not submitting to the righteousness of 
God, — when they are forgetting or slurring over the 
moral evil which has established a barrier between them- 
selves and the All-holy, — when they would deal with 
Christianity just as if it were only a philosophy, truer, no 
doubt, and more comprehensive, and more adequate to 
deal with the facts, as they say, than other philosophies, 
but not entitled to set up a tribunal of judgment within 
the conscience, or to investigate and probe the secrets of 
the heart, — then the message which is sent out to them 
runs thus, ^' Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased 
with goods ; and knowcst not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked: I counsel 
thee to buy of Me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest 
be rich ; and white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear ; and 
anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, that thou mayest see. 
As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten." * 

And we see, secondly, in Naaman's language, the de- 
mand w^hich human nature often makes for the sensational 
element in religion. Naaman expected an interview with 
the prophet that should be full of dramatic and striking 
incident. He knew perfectly well how the priests and 
magicians of his native Syria would have acted, had they 
possessed a tithe of Elisha's power. They would have set 
it oflf by all the arts that could possibly impress the im- 
agination. " I thouglit. He will surely come out to me, 
and stand, and call on the name of Jehovah, his God, and 
move his hand " (so it is, quite literally) *' up and down 
over the place, and recover the leper." And, instead of 
this, how tame and pn)saic and business-like is the pro- 

» Rev. ia 17-19. 
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ceeding. Naaman, the great prince &itd soldier, Ib p 
with a cart message. He is told, just as aiij pt 
might be told, to bathe seven times in the stream < 
Jordan — a proceeding which was open to all tiie ■ 
besides. If the prophet had bidden him attempt 
great thing, something corresponding to what he bel 
to be the general proportions of his station and his cl 
ter, something verging upon the limits of the superb 
and the impossible, would be nut have done, or trii 
do iti Of course he wonld. But to drive some 1 
jniles across the hills in order to bathe iu the nal 
river of Israel at the end of the drive — the proposa 
too commonplace: it was simply intolerable. 

And here, I say, Naaman is human nature i 
countries and all times. The striking, the impre&siv 
sensational, as a test of truth, are as much iu request 
and now aa they were iu Elisha's day in Samaria 
man is feeling his way, I again suppose, towards p 
cal Christianity. He has lived on excitement all liis 
and he expects still to find that which will gratify 
tlie full, although in another shape, at the door o 
Church of Christ. It is a sort of necessity of hi 
tnre. And if he is not greeted by something that i 
ccptional and brilliant, be is quite prepared to go aw 
a rage; and then he is almost necessarily disappointed 
tliought,'' he says to himself — " 1 thought that He V 
I am seeking to cure me of my leprosy would s 
come out to me, presenting Iliuiself in some spleudi 
erature, in some world-wide, spotless, undivided Ch 
proclaiming truth by voices of matchless eloquenc 
viting to worship by ceremonies of graceful and imp 
magniScence. And yet, what is the case \ The ^ 
which I have left does better, and after my experien 
its charms I find tlie Church tame and insipid. Con 
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its hesitating, its stilted utterances," he continues, ^' with 
the f I'eedom, with the resource, with the bold and fearless 
impetuosity, of worldly genius lavishing itself over the 
fields of poetry and philosophy, taking the human mind 
captive by its many-sided attractiveness. Compare its 
feeble, its unconnected and often disorganised or self- 
neutralising action, with the decision and the power 
which characterise the work of great worldly potentates 
and representative statesmen. Nay, how little do its most 
characteristic rites respond to the just expectations of my 
soul I " It is a hard thing when a man is waiting to be 
touched by the fire of prophetic utterance, that he should 
be sent in an official way — (no doubt Naaman thought so) 
— to bathe seven times in the stream of the Jordan. It 
is hard when a man is expecting some new and brilliant 
theory that shall take account, in its majestic compass, of 
all the facts that disturb, or that are supposed to disturb, 
all the possible relations of religion and philosophy, to be 
told simply, in the old way, that the Blood of the Atone- 
ment alone cleanses, and that the water in the Font 
is still efficacious. So men speak. It is the voice of 
Naaman : it is the voice of human nature, which expects 
that, when it is in contact with revealed religion, it must 
necessarily find the sensational. 

No doubt at times true religion does, to a certain ex- 
tent, in condescension to our weakness, meet this deep 
craving of our nature. They who witnessed the Trans- 
figuration, or the Ascension, or the tongues of fire as they 
descended on the Day of Pentecost, — they who heard 
Paul speak on the strand at Miletus, or who listened to 
the speakers in the mystic languages at Corinth, or who 
in the first fervour of their conversion would have plucked 
out their eyes and given them to the apostle who had 
brought them to the feet of Christ — they, assuredly, must 
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have felt in varying degrees something of its power. And 
it is undeniable that again and again, in the later ages of 
Christendom, vast enthusiasms have swept over the Chris- 
tian populations, — that Elisha has, as it were, come out to 
the door of his house, and has passed his hand again and 
again rapidly over the sores of society, and has recovered 
the leper. But, on the whole, the strength of revealed 
religion is seen in its power of dispensing with efforts of 
this kind; for its force resides, not in the earthquake 
which occasionally shakes, not in the fire which at times 
consumes the heart of the Church, but in the still small 
voice which speaks to conscience. The power of pro- 
ducing a great sensation is no test of truth or of goodness. 
The power of controlling passion and of quickening con- 
science is a test. But then this is achieved in quietness 
and confidence, — ^achieved often most successfully in the 
discharge of routine duties, in the formation and the 
strengthening of quiet and deep convictions, in that inner 
life of affection for our Lord which risks its excellence by 
rude exposure, by eager demonstrativeness. An early 
Communion, where ten or twelve assemble in the twilight 
to receive the . Sacrament of the Divine Redemption, is 
likely, often, to be much more useful than attendance at an 
evening sermon in a crowded church. 

And, once more, Naaman represents prejudiced at- 
tachment to early associations, coupled, as it often is, with 
a jealous impatience of anything like exclusive claims put 
forward on behalf of the truths or ordinances of a religion 
which we are for the first time attentively considering. 
Naaman will forget the prophet's disappointing reserve. 
His mind rests for a moment on the prophet's command. 
What is he to do i He is to bathe, it appears, in some 
distant stream, and then the leprosy will disappear. Will 
not the rivers of his native Syria suffice, — the clear, cool 
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Btream of the Abana or Barada, rushing down from the 
Autilibanus, and forming the oasis on which his native 
Damascus is built, or, farther to the south, the Pharpar, 
flowing from the plain into the desert lake ? If the cure 
is to depend on any such conditions at all, why will not 
these historic waters achieve it? Why must he be asked 
to bathe in the turbid and muddy brook which he had 
passed on the road to Samaria, and which was bound up 
with the history of an alien race } ^^ Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel % May I not wash in them, and be clean ? " My 
brethren, few things can be more precious than early as- 
sociations when we have been nurtured, through God's 
mercy, in a Christian home, and when memory treasures 
up actions and persons on whom Christ our Lord has shed 
the light of His countenance. But it is otherwise when 
this unspeakable blessing has been denied us, — when the 
heaii; has given of its freshest and its best to that which 
is erroneous or is wrong. Then, if we ever reach the door 
of Elisha's house, there is an inevitable struggle, and men 
ask why Grace, of which, as yet, they know so little is, 
after all, so efficacious and so necessary ; and they ask 
why nature, of which they may or may not really know 
more, cannot do the work of cleansing them from their de- 
filement. " Look at nature," they say ; " look at its beauty, 
its freedom, its resource. Can it be the impotent, the 
fruitless thing that you say ? Has it not its points of 
superiority to the hard, stiflf, formal teaching of your theo- 
logians ? Are not the green fields better than the close 
air, and the dingy aspect, of your churches ? Is not a 
good library,, or a brilliant conversation, or a scientific 
lecture, more to the purpose than your dull and uninterest- 
ing sermons % Why are we to believe that your Sacraments 
are the especial channels of any regenerative efficacy, — 
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that a little water and a fow words can make, as 3 
Catecbiem Bays, ' a member of Christ, a child of God, 
an beir of the kingdom of heaven ' % High intellec 
gifts, great moral aeoendancy — these things, we believ' 
these things may compass the regeneration of the wc 
For the rest, it has been well said that a good natit 
literature is much more to the purpose than all or an; 
the gifts of Christ" 

Nature, no doubt, my brethren, can domnch. We 1 
admit it, becanse all that is great, beautiful, produetiv 
nature comes most assuredly, like tlie gifts of Grace, f 
the good Qod, the Fountain of all goodness. But nai 
can 110 more rise above its level than water can. Nai 
can civilise, undoubtedly : that is one thing. It can 
regenerate : that is quite another. He who made us 
alone remake us; and He is perfectly free Xo ch< 
the channel of this Hie last, His choicest gift. He m 
have made the Syrian waters the means of His hea 
power ; He might have denied forever any efficacy to 
waters of the Jordan. There was no physical quality 
hereut in the Jordan water that wrought the cure, 
cure was wrought by the divine Will connecting its 
cacy with this one particular instniment. Of therasol 
neither Syrian nor Jewish streams liad, let me repea 
any healing properties at all. By a particular choice, < 
made the Jewish river the means whereby His hea 
virtue was to be dispensed to Naaman. The questio 
not, whether man's natural life in thought and action 
not a force and a eplendonr that is all its own. Of co 
it has. The question is, wltether anything in it can rei 
unnecessary or snpei-fluous that stupendous act of po 
and of love which was achieved on Mount Calvary, 
itself a little water applied to a child's fomhead, w 
a few words are repeated at the moment, could not 
11 
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aibly convey any spiritaal gift To sappose this would 
be simply to believe in a material charm. But if, choosing 
this out of a thousand possible acts or symbols^ He to 
Wliom all power is giveu in earth and Heaven has indeed 
attached to it a specific spiritual efficacy, then, I say, the 
case is utterly different Nature may be, in itself, more 
graceful, more fertile, more persuasive. She is compara- 
tively powerless to touch, to remould the soul of man^ 
because she lacks tliat which gives power to what in 
themselves are weak and beggarly elements: she lacks tiie 
chartered presence of the world^s Bedeemer, the presence 
of Christ 

But to go, lastly, to the root of the matter. Naaman's 
fundamental mistake consisted in his attempt to decide at 
all how the prophet should work the miracle of his cure» 
He plainly, in reason, had no means of doing this. He 
only knew, or had reason to suppose, that the religion of 
Israel was higher and diviner than his own. He came to 
it for that which his own could not give him ; and he, 
suppliant and leper as he was, was in no position to de- 
termine what would or what would not be appropriate 
action or advice on the part of its ministers. If it did its 
work, if he obtained the cure he needed, that would be 
enough. To decide upon its method of procedure was 
beyond his power. Tet how often is this fundamental 
mistake repeated I Men who know themselves to be lep* 
ers, who have lived all their lives far on the wrong side 
of the frontier of the Christian Church, and who at last, 
through God's mercy, have come to it for that which 
neither civilisation nor culture can possibly give them, — 
men who have come, it may be, thus far, at very consider- 
able sacrifices, with their ten talents of silver and their six 
thousand pieces of gold and their ten changes of raiment, — 
men who have discovered that a Jehoram, a mere worldly 
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eompromise with religion, cannot help tbem, ani 
pushed their way on resolutely, peraisteDtly, to th 
door of Elisba — thay yet strangely, conceive then 
able to determine what their great Benefactor ougl 
in order to achieve their cure. Chrietian evidence 
Bay, ought to be mathematical ; moral evidence will 
Christian doctrine mast include these elements, i 
exclade those. Christian worship mast be either i 
Operation of elovenliness, or the exaggeration o: 
mony. Christian philanthropy must make a a 
with our political economy. Christian philosophy 
come to an underetanding with this or that writer 
at issue with its first poetnlatea. Christian moral 
have an eye to detail, and yet most avoid becominj 
ietry. Christianity as a whole must respond to c 
pectations without violently exceeding them. In 
Christ mnst come out to meet the man ; Qe mnst 
He must move His hand, just as the man desires, o' 
place, and must recover the leper. 

Do 1 say, my brethren, that Naaman has no diit 
cept those of simple submission % Do I say that th 
BO conditions with which a faith claiming to com* 
Gk)d mast comply, in order to claim the allegiance 
human soul % Far from it. Apart from the evi 
which lead a man up to faith, there are two tesi 
trne revelation which can never be dispensed wi 
mast not contradict the higliest, pnrest, clearest v 
natural conscience: it must not contradict itself 
sense of primary moral truth is just as much Ood' 
as Hie revelation of trnth withoot ns. He cannol 
without what He has already told as within. Ot 
science, of course, may be misinformed. We mm 
to that : it is a grave matter. But if, for instance, 
trne that the doctrine of the Atonement contradicl 
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trne idea of jastice— not of jastice between one creature 
and another creature, but of a very different thing, justice 
as between the creature and the Creator, — then that 
would be a reason for rejecting the doctrine. And if we 
are told that a series of teachers who, unless history is 
worthless, contradict each other on important points, am 
all equally infallible, that certainly is a reason for dis- 
trusting the system which makes the assertion. But be- 
yond this, in the purely spiritual and supernatural sphere, 
we are not at all able to say beforehand what a religion 
coming from God ought to do, ought to teach, ought to 
be like. The finite cannot measure the Infinite or His 
work. To attempt to do this is to be exposed sooner or 
later to the shock of certain disappointment A German 
poet satirises the writers of his day who say practically, 
" What I would have done had I only been the Christ ! " 
And an apostle, when he closes his account of the dispen* 
sation of mercy, exclaims, ^^ O, the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out!"* 

Naaman, we know, thought better of it. After his re- 
covery he showed that he had a grateful and a simple heart 
by returning to Samaria, by making his acknowledgments 
to Elisha, by making his profession of faith in Elisha's 
God. And the general lesson of his history is plain. We 
are lepers. We need the healing virtue that goes forth 
from our Lord and Saviour, however, whenever, through 
whomsoever, He may bestow it. We know that He, the 
true prophet of all the ages, heals souls in the midst of 
Israel. We know that His Blood cleanses, that His 
Spirit sanctifies, that there are appointed channels of 
His grace and His power. If we are satisfied that the 

*Boin. xi. 33. 
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general evidence for thia revelation of love and ■ 
at all eafficient to live by, to rest upon in life 
death, do not let us dream of tlie foMy of improvi 
His work in detail,— of asking for, or of creat 
organs of infallibility, or of depi-eciattng old and 
means of eharitig His redemptive grace. It is t 
cal as well as irreverent to disciies what has beei 
by the infinite Wisdom, and tlierefore settled irre 
The true scope of our activity is to make the i 
very most, day by day, of His bounty and His li 
by His healing and strengthening Grace wo too 
cured of our leprosy,— may so pass tlirough thii 
poral, that we finally lose not the things eternal.' 
■ Colleot of the 4th SuudAf after Trinitjr. 
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THB CALL OF EUSHA. 

1 KnroB ziz. 10, 20, 2L 

*^So7i$ departed thenee, and found EHisha the son of Shaphat^ who was 
ploughing with ttodve yoke of oxen before him, and he with the 
twelfth : and EUjah passed by him, and cast his mantle upon him. 
And he left the oxen and ran after Elijah^ and said. Let me, I pray 
thee, kiss my father and my mother, and then I wiU follow thee. And 
■ he said unto him, Go hack again: for what have I done to thee f 
And he returned bade from him, and took a yoke of oxen, and dew 
them, and boiled their flesh with the instruments of the oxen, and 
gave unto the people, and they did eat. Then he arose, and went 
after EUjah, and ministered unto Am.** 

TTERE, my brethren, we see one of the methods by which 
■" the prophetical ministry was propagated and main- 
tained in Israel. It was not, you will have remarked, 
like the Jewish priesthood, a matter of hereditary descent. 
The son did not become a prophet because his father had 
been a prophet before him. Like Jeremiah, each prophet 
was the subject of a special predestination to his work. 
** Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee ; and 
before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanctified 
thee, and I oixlained thee a prophet unto the nations." ' 
But each prophet was called to his work by some especial 
token or influence ; and then, either as a student in one 

Jer. i. 5. 
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of the colleges or schools of the prophets, &s they were 
called, or as an attendant upon a great teacher, he re- 
ceived a kind of education for his fnture life. 

Elisha appears to have been a man of substance, 
was plonghing in the field with twelve yoke of os 
Abel-mcholaU in the valley of the Jordan, when ] 
passed on hia way back fi'om the great vision whji 
had received in Horeb. Elijah does not seem to hav 
ken ; be merely cast bis mantle on Elisha and passi 
This act, indeed, was symbolical. It had, like ma 
the formal actions of the prophets, snch as rendin 
dress or putting ashes on tlie head, an a8certaine( 
recc^nised meaning. Tlie prophet's mantle was a v 
sign of the robe of spiritual power which encomj 
him ; and to cast the mantle on another was to cal 
to share the labour, the glory, the responsibility, the 
ger of the prophetic office. Althoogh Elijah ha 
spoken, this significant action was perfectly under 
Elisha obeyed itspnrpoeo. He ran after the silent pr 
who was already vanishing from bis sight. He ha< 
only one, petition : he wouid just take leave of bis pi 
and receive tlieir blessing, and then he would fi 
Elijah consents, bnt Elisha mnst return soon, consic 
the greatness of the detttiny before him. The or 
wonld here better be rendered, " Go, return, for how 
a thing have I done nnto thed." Elisha is bent 
shewing the nndivided allegiance which he owes t 
prophet, the completeness of his self-surrender. 1 
that moment his farm on the banks of the Jorda 
been his all, as in a later age their boats and neb 
been everything to those fishermen on the Sea of G 
who were predestined to the apostolate of the 1 
Elisha does not linger to drop regrets over the chei 
past from which he ia passing forever. He fort 
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slays the oxen with which he had just been plonghing ; 
he takes the plough tackling for fuel that he may boil 
their flesh; he gives one parting entertainment to his 
acquaintances^ to the neighbourhood, that they may have 
no doubt either about his goodwill towards themselves, or 
of his fixed and lofty resolutions ; and then he leaves the 
scene of his labours, — ^he leaves his field, his home, his all, 
to become the servant of Elijah. 

Is this, think yon, to be looked upon as only and strictly 
an incident in the life of an ancient prophet ? Has it no 
permanent, no wider application ? Has it no human sig- 
nificance ? There is some risk, my brethren, of blinding 
ourselves to the real meaning of the Old Testament — of 
its urgent and striking appeals to the Christian, to the 
human conscience and life — by saying that this aud that 
in it is only oriental, and has, therefore, no relevancy for 
a modem European. Certainly there is a snpei'ficial 
.element of custom and of ceremony in the life described 
in the Old Testament which does belong to the ancient 
£ast, and which is untmnsf emble to the circumstances of 
our own day and country ; but human nature, on the one 
side, and tlie great laws of God's providential dealings, 
on the other, were in the East, two thousand eight huu- 
dred years ago, exactly what they are now, and what oc* 
curred then was, as an apostle says, '^ written for our 
learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
scriptures might have hope,^ * — hope as well as other vir- 
tues which are to be won ivom. their perusal. The call of 
Elisha has its place not merely in the history of his order, 
not merely in the history of his country, but in the history 
of humanity, and as such it must be regarded as an as- 
tonishing instance of the power of religious influence. 
The silent prophet passes ; he drops his mantle ; and the 

' Bom. XT. i. 
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life of another fellow man is ^tated to its centr 
iamoet depths. Its whole current and direction 
that moment changed. He yields to an attract 
does not analyse it ; he obeys. And it may be 
aek ourselves in what — patting aside for to-day, bi 
means ignoring it, tlie great question of God's 8U] 
ral Grace — in wliat did this influence, viewed or 
man side, in wliat did this attraction, consist i I 
not to be supposed that the obedience of Elis 
nothing to do with those motives and laws of 
which govern the actions of thoughtful and conse 
men now. It is not to be supposed that Elijah pi 
some force which was literally magical — magical 
sense that it exerted upon Elislia's will an iiiflut 
which no account could be given in reason — a n 
influence which could not — covld not — but be 
Had, indeed, this been the case, the interest of this 
would have been shifted fi-om the department of 8 
and moral life to the department of physics, and i 
be, perhaps, more properly investigated in some 
room at St Bartholomew's Hospital than from th' 
of this Cftthedi-al. No; mighty as was the influ 
Elijah, Elisha'e liberty was not suspended, still 
atroyed by it He was perfectly free to liave rea 
If he did not do so, if he yielded at once, if he 
instantaneously on an obedience which, as we i 
the moment think, ought to have been preced 
justified by an exhaustive discuBsion, this was 
there must have been a preparatory educational 
going on for some time within him. He must hi 
thoughts, affections, aspirations, which only wai 
occasion to be combined, to be expressed in acti( 
80 when the great prophet passed by him, all the Bi 
I for being drawn towards him coalesced 
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single ray of moral light and moral warmth, and deter- 
mined his future disciple's course^ impelled him to an 
act of soch unreserved obedience. 

It is, then, material to ask what mnst hare been at 
least some of the motives which led Elisha thas to obey. 

And, first, Elijah would have represented in Elisha's 
eyes a great cause, a great or imperious idea or truth 
which had been lodged for centuries in the soul of every 
Israelite. That idea was the existence, the claims, of the 
one living and true God Who had revealed Himself to 
Israel. While the surrounding nations were in different 
degrees of heathen darkness and degradation, Israel by 
a singular exercise of God's favour had been chosen, in- 
deed, to know His will, and in that knowledge to learn 
much, although by no means all, that we Christians know 
of Himself, of His chamcter, of His nature, of His attri- 
butes. To treasure that knowledge, to hand it on from 
generation to generation, to make it the inspiring princi** 
pie of national as well as individual thought and life,^-* 
this was the appointed task of the consecrated people, 
again and again prescribed in their law, again and again 
enforced by the exhortations of their prophets, again and 
again illustrated by the lives and by the works of their 
most representative saints and leaders. In quiet times 
not merely every prophet, every member of the priest- 
hood and of the Levitical tribe, but even every Israelite, 
in some sense represented this great truth ; for every Is- 
raelite was admitted by circumcision into a covenant with 
God which bound him to loyalty to God's revelation of 
Himself, just as every baptised Christian in this Cathe- 
dral bears the sacred Sign, as our baptismal service ex- 
presses it, ^^ in token that hereafter he shall not be ashamed 
to confess the faith of Christ crucified, but manfully to 
fight under His banner against sin, the world, and the 
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devil, and to cootinue ChriBt's' faithful soldier and s 
unto life's end." In qniet times tliis repreeentativ 
of every believer towards the Bevelation which he b 
is accepted, at least in terms, witliout difficulty, 
only, as our Lord said, " when tribulation or perse 
ariseth becanse of the word " ' that certain clat 
character are, as a matter of course, of^iided. 
Elijah appeared upon the scene of history it seei 
if the Bevelation comiuitted to Israel were on the 
of being trodden out by a young and vigorous id 
The marriage of Ahab, king of Israel, with Jezeb 
daughter of Etbbaal, the kiug of Sidoii, had led to the 
agatiou of the queen's religion, the worship of the 
nician Baal, — one of those seductive varieties ol 
Bliip of the vital forms of nature in a personified 
which exercised so extraordinary a sway over the : 
nation and reason of the ancient world, and wlu 
though in modem times they have adopted a more i 
guise, are by no means strange or unwelcome 1 
modem world. 80 eednetive was the superstiti 
commanding the influence of tJie court, so vigon 
trenchant the policy of the queen, that seven th< 
was the total number of Isi'aelites who had eecapi 
taint — who bad not bowed the knee to the image oi 
And, at great trial times like this, great causes b 
almost necessarily identified with the names of 
viduals. Truths are, for the time, impersonated in 
men. Elijah was, to the Revelation of the one 
Maker of heaven and earth, what at a later age St 
was to the truth of man's justification through C 
merits without legal obedience — at least in certain pi 
of the Church, — what St. Atbanasius was, durin 
great Arlan struggle, to the true Godhead of Jesus 
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as it had been taught by the apostles. When men looked 
at Elijah moving rapidly from one scene of danger to 
another in those troublous times, the whole history of 
Israel, the whole Mosaic revelation, seemed to live again — 
seemed to speak in him. Behind his individual voice and 
gesture there was the felt presence of a great and living 
cause, — of a mighty and eteVnal truth ; and, as a conse- 
quence, he exercised an influence quite out of proportion 
to his personal position. It was not the man himself, it 
was the divine cause, it was the Heaven sent Beyelation 
which he represented, which won, which enchained to 
him, the hearts of those who still believed in it. Elisha 
bent before the truth of which his master was himself 
the servant. 

My brethren, the first condition of a deep religions in- 
fluence, proceeding whether from individuals or from 
Churches, is a clear positive creed, — clear and positive 
whether it l)e large or small. The man must know, at 
least, what he does believe. Elijah would have been 
powerless, had he only insisted on the falsehood of the 
snpei-stitions of Jezebel and her prophets. He would 
have been powerless, had he merely surrounded the Key- 
elation of Sinai with a garniture of the finest sentiment 
and poetry, leaving it doubtful whether he himself be- 
lieved it to bo true or not. He was pow^erful because 
men knew that he had no sort of doubt about his creed, — 
about its exact frontier, about its absolute certainty ; and 
Elisha felt the presence not of a mere man, but of a 
mighty cause or truth represented in the man, and he 
obeyed it. 

But then, secondly, in representing a great cause, ofii- 
cial representation is not enough for religious influence. 
Personal qualities are needed — qualities in harmony with 
the requirements of the cause or truth represented. Eli 
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and his bods represented tlie Mosaic Revelation 
in their day, but they only made the Lord's p 
transgress. Alexander the Sixth and Leo the Ten 
sen ted Christianity, in the oSicial sense of the 
western Christendom. They certainly did nol 
mend it to the consciences of men. The ordinal 
verian bishops of a century ago were, by their of 
resentativea of Christianity in the Church of I 
bnt with a few splendid exceptions their reprea 
too, was strictly heartless and official and powerles 
it was not, as in Hoadley's case, utterly repnh 
order to reach liearts and to move convictions, si 
of personal conformity to the idea represented is 
as well as the official right to represent ; and Elijii 
have been felt by Elisha to have this pei'BOual 
represent the cause of God superadded to the offi 
Every Israelite, we may be sure, whether friend 
whether in open league with the apostate court of 
or in secret correspondence with the scattered 
of the prophets — every Israelite had heard of t 
mien and lofty proportions of the character wiiicl 
to its con temporaries to belong to another world 
knew that, if anywhere, here was perfect simp 
purpose, here was determination to live and to dii 
glory of the God of the patriarchs, Who had 
Israel out of Egypt, Who had spoken from Sinai 
knew that here was an unflinching courage whici 
not from encounter with the cruel, the wily, i' 
who ruled the policy of Israel. They must ha 
well aware that the ties of flesh and blood did n 
the great prophet's liberty, for, like John the 
nine centuries later, he had prepared for his mil 
the solitude of the desert. He then had suddt 
peared in the very palace of the weak and apoeti 
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arch to denounce his sins, to foretell the judgments which 
awaited him. In an age of decaying faith, in an age of 
progi*essive moral deterioration, in an age of general apos- 
tasy, Elijah stood forth from among the mass of men in 
almost solitary grandeur. He must have been felt to be 
the typical saint and hero of the old theocracy. He must 
have been recognised as embodying in the highest degi-ec 
the moral power which belonged to a life so shaped, so 
led, as to express before men's eyes his firm conviction of 
tlie truth of the Sinaitic Revelation. True it was, as we 
have heard in this afternoon's lesson, that Elijah too was at 
times subject even to the deepest discouragement. When, 
after his great victory over the assembled prophets of Baal 
upon Carmel, it seemed as if the tide of public feeling 
in Israel had really turned, men cried in their enthusi- 
asm, "The Lord He is the God I The Lord He is the 
God I" * But the change was but of short duration. The 
day of Carmel was soon forgotten, and Ahab was still 
Ahab, and Jezebel had not ceased to be Jezebel ; and the 
multitude, which, for a moment had obeyed with fer- 
vour the authority of the prophet, soon fell back to the 
sanguinary voluptuous rites of the Phoenician god with a 
new enthusiasm. And then Elijah felt that despondency 
of which great and ardent souls alone are capable. God 
seemed to be hiding His face. The prophet's faith was 
almost slipping from him. The whole ordev of the moral 
world was, in his eyes, for the moment confused, dark, 
incomprehensible, out of course. Jezebel was again in 
power. She was menacing his life; and he, in truth, is 
weary of his life — ^weary of the apparently hopeless strug- 
gle which is its condition. He returns to the southern 
desert in which he had learnt his earliest lesson, where he 
is well out of the way of the levity, of the frivolity, of his 

1 1 Kings zviiL 89. 
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apostate coniitiymeD, — where he is face to face wi 
savage desolation of natnre iti a sceue that seems I 
respond to the blank of hia own inward misery. B 
would die ; and when a voiue from above reaches h 
suience in his retreat — " What doest thou here, Elij 
he «an only reply by a bitter complaint that G( 
abandoned His cause, — that He has left His prop 
struggle un befriended, alone, vanquished. Does th 
feit the prophet's influence % la it fatal to the com 
uig, to the unique, greatness of hia character? Cei 
we must admit it had been a more perfect course t< 
trusted God throughout — to have trusted Him in \ 
not less than amid success ; but Elijah, great as h 
was yet not the All-perfect, and his failure was itse 
of those forms of failure which are only possible tc 
and devotion. They to whom life seems worthle 
csnse God's cause— not theirs, but God's — is imp< 
or defeated for the time, are, in all generations, t 
the few. To the many, the whole question is of no 
concern. Whether the Church of Christ is winniii 
way among human souls, or losing it. — whether i 
extending the frontiers of the Kedeemcr's kingdo 
barely maintaining them, — whether her minister 
speaking boldly in the name of Jesus, or are pant 
weakly to tlie popular unbelief, — all this troubles 
not They eat, they walk, they sleep, as if all wert 
just as did their fathei-s in the quiet days before 
The anguish, the discontent, the fierce desperati 
Elijah, are the products — it may be that they are tl 
regulated and disordered products, but they are th 
ducts — of a noble passion whereof they know nothi 
the noble, the generous passion, which is careful on 
the honour of God, which is uncontrollable whe 
■ I Kings xix. 9. 
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Beems to be defeated or disowned. No; if Elisha did 
know of Elijah's retreat in profound discoiiragemeuty al- 
most in despair, to the i-ocks of Horeb, he would not have 
been (wo may dare to say it) less open to the gi*eat pro- 
phet's influence. The poignant despondency of a great 
faith is almost its virtue. Elisha would have felt not the 
less drawn to the solitary at Uoreb than to the conqueror 
at Carmel. 

There is a third element of influence beyond : the in- 
fluence which belongs to a soul often in communion with 
God. This is less easy to seize, to describe, to measure 
than the weight which belongs either to the representa- 
tion of a great cause or truth, or to personal elevation of 
character. This cannot be mapped out in words or in 
actions. It is nothing exactly tangible. It is an atmos- 
phere which hovers around the life, and which we are 
conscious of breathing, but that is all, w^hen we approach 
it. It is not a matter of manner, of gesture, of expressive 
words, of expressive and studied silences. It is not to be 
precipitated into any outward form. It is too volatile, — 
if you like, it is too strictly supersensuous, — it is too alto- 
gether api)ertaining to the region of spirit, to be regis- 
tered by any definite tests and marks in the sphere of 
matter. Yet who has not sometimes felt it — ^this inde- 
scribable influence — this sure certificate of nearness to 
God, which some few privileged souls of both sexes, in 
all stations of society, unconsciously to themselves but 
most surely, exert? It is a something beyond character; 
it is tone. It is something beyond goodness ; it is holi- 
ness. It needs no language to express it ; it is felt in- 
stinctively. Elisha may well have felt it (as we read the 
narrative we know it) as Elijah passed the field of Abel- 
meholah. 

And this history suggests two sets of considerations, 
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ODe for thoee who exert religious iuflaence, tlie otl 
tboBe ^ho ;ield to it. 

And for thoee wlio exert it, all wise and thoii 
people may well aliriuk, my brctliren, from tUe gn 
unavoidable responsibilily of doing bo — the respoui 
of saying (whether in words or by acts to otliers, i 
matters) " Follow me I Follow me upwards throUj 
})ath or that, in the light of this or that creed, towa 
throne of light." Many men profess altogether to < 
any such responsibility ; and yet it is certain tl 
what we will, we cannot, any one of ns, but exer 
religions influence. Every man is assuredly the : 
of sometliing — of evil, if not of good. Our very pi 
is of itself the propagation of some faith. Whetl 
will or not, we are leading men; we are leading 
around us in some direction. 

" Ws scatter Reads with aareleBB hand, 
And dream we ne'er shall see them more ; 

But, for a thonsond ;eaiB, 

Their fruit appears 
In woods that mar the land, 
Or healthful stole. 

" The deede we do. the woide we tsf. 
Into Btill air thej «eem to fleet. 

We count them OTei past, 

But they ehall last 
In the (^at judgment-daj, 
And we shall meet." 

It is better, then, to make a virtue of what is ali 
necessity, — to wield a talent usefully of which we 
dispossess ourselves altogether if we would. Som 
are teachers: what is the infiaence we are exert 
our pupils? Many of us are masters and mist 
what is the influence we are bringing to bear up 
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senrantB t Others are parents : How are we influencing 
— (in some impoitant way we must be influencing) — 
tlie f utui-e of our children ? " Ah," we say, " we wish 
we coald be of use in this way ; bat then it is an afi^air of 
temperament Some people seem to understand it ; othei-s 
do not, and we are among the number." No, brethren, 
the explanation is simpler, it is j aster, than this. If when 
Elijah casts his mantle upon Elisha — the mantle of his 
creed, of his conduct, of his life — ^Elisha does not respond, 
there may be anoUier explanation of the failure than that 
which yon are thinking of. Success is impossible if Eli- 
jah represents nothing clear and certain, — if he does not 
know his own mind, — if he is only trying to win accept- 
ance for a few private gnesses or crotchets of his own 
instead of for a Oreed which has come from Heaven. 
Success is improbable, again, if Elijah's life is quite out 
of keeping with his Creed, — if he is felt to be incapable 
of that which he recommends, — if he has done and has 
ventured nothing for the cause he advocates. It is im- 
probable, too, if he has about him nothing of the air and 
bearing of an envoy of God, — if he is obviously devoted 
to this world, and only alludes to the next in an ofiicial 
and formal way, and without the accent of a man to whom 
it is a serious reality. Doubtless, God may make His 
truth do its own work through His Grace in hearts, in 
spite of the inconsistencies of its representatives. But 
then I am speaking of what is probable ; and, as a rule, 
God works through instruments — as a rule. Elisha is 
won by the decision, by the consistency, by the unearthli- 
ness of Elijah, as much as by the intrinsic claims of that 
which he represents. 

And, lastly, there is instruction here for those who yield 
to religious influence. Some of us, I suppose, at least, 
have known in life something like the passage of Elijah 
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in our past lives. A religious influence has swept across 
our path, placing trutli, placing duty, more clearly before 
us than we ever knew them before — ^recommending them 
by an example of high-minded devotion, of simple, of dis- 
interested life. We have felt its power. Have we obeyed 
it % It may be after a legitimate, a wise hesitation, such 
as was Elisha's ; but still, have we obeyed it J Had Elisha 
refused to acknowledge what was meant by the casting 
of Elijah's mantle, we know how vast would have been 
the difference to the kingdom of Israel, to the kingdom 
of Judah, to the kingdom of Syria, to the kingdom of 
God in each, to himself above all. He was no longer in 
the same moral position after the divine call had reached 
him. He could no longer survey, if he would, his twelve 
yoke of oxen with a perfectly easy conscience, as if he 
had really no duty, no destiny, excepting that of plough* 
ing up the field in Abel-meholah. A spell from Heaven 
had crossed his path, and he must decide either deliber^ 
ately to acknowledge or deliberately to ignore it. So it 
may be or has been with us. The history of this after- 
noon's lesson will have recalled, to those of us who know 
our Bibles, at least two passages in the life of the divine 
JEledeemer : the call of the disciples, and the call of the 
man who wished first to bury his father. In our Lord's 
case it is observable that the call to instant obedience is 
much more peremptory than in Elijah's. He commands 
in terms, " Follow me ! " Elijah only suggests by a sym- 
bolical action. Our Lord will allow of no delay even to 
perform the last duties to a parent's memory. Elijah has no 
hesitation in allowing Elisha to take leave of his father and 
mother before entering on the prophetic life. The differ* 
ence is to be explained by the intrinsic difference between 
the person of the prophet and the Person of the Redeemer. 
Elijah did but represent the cause of God. In Jesus^ as His 
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apoBtle said, there dwelt the whole fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. Elijah's conduct, although that of a saint and hero, 
was not absolutely perfect In the life of Jesus no trace of 
shortcoming could possibly be detected by the most cyni- 
cal criticism. They who came near to Elijah came near 
to one who was irradiated by constant communion with 
God. They who came near to Jesus were, as the seraphim 
and the cherubim around the throne, close, whether they 
knew it or not, to the very Form which the All-holy had 
assumed in time. The greater urgency of our Lord is 
proportioned to His unspeakably higher and more im- 
perative claim. And it is with Him — ^not with His pro- 
phet, not with any of His creatures — that we have to do. 
Amid our most trivial duties, on days which are passing 
in the usual round of uneventful routine. He may speak 
to us as never before. A quiet word may be dropped by 
a friend, — a sentence read in a book, — a thought lodged, 
we know not why or how, in the mind. We are laid un- 
der obligations to a new and more imperious view of life 
and duty. Not Elijah, but Elijah's Lord, has passed and 
cast His mantle. 

There is, of course, room for self-delusion of many 
kinds in the supposed visit of the heavenly call. We may 
read our fancies in tlie skies-, if we do not take care. We 
may transfigure our own wishes into divine voices, by a 
process so subtle as to impose upon ourselves. But we 
are tolerably safe if two conditions are observed, — if, first, 
the duty or line of life prescribed is unwelcome to our 
natural inclinations; and if, secondly, it does not con- 
tradict what we know God has taught us hitherto, — ^if it 
is an extension of His earlier teaching, not its condemna- 
tion. No one who believes that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
present by His Spirit in His Church, can doubt that He 
will, from time to time, speak thus to souls in virtue of 
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His own promises. No one who knows anything practi- 
cally of the lives of earnest Christians will question the 
fact of His having done so. And to listen for the foot- 
steps of the diviue Redeemer passing by us in the ordi- 
nary providences of life is a most important part of the 
probation of every man. How much may depend on fol- 
lowing when He beckons us to some higher duty, to some 
more perfect service, we shall only know when we see all 
things as they really are in the liglit of His eternity. 



SERMON XVI. 

THE INVISIBLE WOKLD A BEAUTY TO FAITBL 

d Kings tI 17. 

** And EHsha prayed^ and said. Lord, Tpray thee^ open his eyes, that he 
may see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man ; and he 
saw : and^ MiM, the mountain toas full of horses and chariots of 
fire round cU)out EUsha, 

If EN who read their Bibles least carefully must, I should 
-"*• think, have observed the remarkable number and 
character of, the miracles which cluster around the lives of 
the great prophets Elijah and Elisha. There is nothing 
exactly like it in the case of any of the other prophets, if 
perhaps we are to except Daniel. 

And the reason is not difficult to see. Great outbursts 
of the miraculous, attesting God's energetic presence at 
particular times in particular places, appear to recur in 
the sacred history in cycles, when truth has to be an- 
nounced — when it has to be promulgated afresh — when it 
has to be saved from extinction. One such there was in 
the days of Moses, when Israel was delivered from Egypt 
and the faith of Sinai was^roclaimed ; another in the 
days of Joshua, when the promised land was solemnly 
taken possession of ; another in the time we are consider- 
ing, the days of Elijah and Elisha, when the belief and 
law of Sinai were threatened with nothing less than ex- 
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tinction by the apostasy of the court of Israel and the 
attacks of the powerf nl monarchs of Syria ; another during 
the Babylonish captivity, when Israel sat down and wept 
over the memories of Zion by the waters of her heatlien 
exile ; and a last great display of God's miraculous power 
was made in the days of His incarnate Son Jesus Christ 
and His apostles — ^the days in which He Who had, " at 
sundry times and in divers manners, spoken aforetime unto 
the fathers by the prophets," * spoke finally, spoke fully, 
in and by His Son — ^the epoch of His largest and of His 
last unveiling of His Kame and will to the intelligent and 
moral creatures of His hand. 

Now, the miracles belonging to these diflFerent periods 
are, up to a certain point, as would be expected, unlike 
each other. Each period has, i£ I may so express myself, 
its characteristic miracles. But, on the other hand, there 
is a likeness between them arising from their having more 
or less of a common object and purpose which cannot be 
mistaken. Not to go beyond our text, this miracle of 
Elisha is peculiarly evangelical. It is just such a miracle 
as befits the drift and purpose of the Gospel considered 
as an unveiling of the unseen world to the soul of man. 
It especially anticipates such miracles of our Lord as that 
by which, as St. John describes it. He healed the man 
bom blind ; in which at one and the same time, you will 
remark. He gave the gift of natural sight and the higher 
gift of spiritual sight — ^the two gifts together — ^the lower 
gift being at once a type and an earnest of the higher. 

Let us briefly recall the circumstances under which this 
miracle was worked. 

Elisha was on good terms with Jehoram, then king of 
Israel, and Jehoram was at war, as his father and his 
grandfather were before him, with the Syrians of Damas- 

» Heb. i. 1, 
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CUB, the inveterate enemies of the kingdom of Israel. The 
Syrians of this latter period seem to have carried on their 
war by a system of predatory incursions into the territory 
of Israel; and on several occasions Elisha warned king 
Jehoi*am of the place which the Syrians intended to sur- 
round, and by thus putting him on his guard enabled him 
to escape, or at any rate enabled him to defeat, the meas- 
ures of the enemy. Tlie king of Syria suspected, naturally 
enough, that a failure which occurred so often must be due 
to some secret treachery on the part of his own officers ; 
but on his making inquiry they told him that the prophet 
Elisha possessed such powers as to be able to keep the 
king of Israel accurately informed of the Syrian king's 
most secret counsels. "The prophet that is in Israel,'* 
they said, " telleth the king of Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bed-chamber."* The Syrian king was, 
therefore, resolved to capture the prophet if it was possi- 
ble to do so, and with this view he sent a large body of 
troops by night to surround Dothan, a small town some 
twelve Koman miles north of Samaria, where Elisha was 
residing at the time ; and when Elisha's servant went out 
in the morning and found that the to^oi had been during 
the night completely invested by the Syrians, he returned 
to his master in something very like despair. Escape 
seemed impossible. "Alas! my lord," he said, "what 
shaU we do ? " The prophet simply remarked that he 
should not fear, " since they that are with us are more 
than they that are with them." This statement must, at 
first, have seemed nothing less than absurd to the servant, 
who compared the few Israelites shut up within the small 
town with the numerous Syrian host outside it. But 
Elisha prayed the Lord to open the servant's eyes that he 
might see something more than the world of sense, — ^that 

1 2 EiDgs Yi. 12. 
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he might see that world which is above, around, beyond 
the world of sense. The servant accordingly beheld what 
was really a repetition of Jacob's vision, who, when he 
was threatened by Esau, had seen a double army of angels 
encamped around him. " The Lord opened the eyes of 
the young man ; and he saw : and, behold, the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha." * 

What is meant by opening the eyes of the young man ? 
Clearly it was not the gift of natural sight, since the 
young man saw the Syrian host round Dothan and was 
terrified. It was some higher gift, analogous probably ta 
clairvoyance. It was a supernatural ecstacy which laid 
open to him, for the time being, as to St. John in Patmos, 
the world of spirits under such form as his intelligence 
could bear. The same thing had occurred in an earlier 
age to Balaam. His eyes, we are told, were opened, and 
he saw an angel stopping his path, — an angel who was 
there, but whom his natural eye had not seen. It was the 
gift, you see, of a new and more piercing sense reaching 
into a sphere of being that was previously out of reach. 
It was like a natural discovery by the aid of a powerful 
telescope — the discovery of a planet unseen before, but of 
the existence of which an astronomer is or might have 
been certain by calculations that could not fail him. 
Elisha's servant knew full well — ^knew from the terms of 
his creed — ^that there were such beings as angels. God, at 
Elisha's prayers, gave him a new power of spiritual vision, 
and he saw them. 

What did he see ? " He saw : and, behold, horses and 
chariots of fire, round about Elisha." The chariots and 
horses are not here, as in the account of the ascent of 
Elijah a few chapters before, vehicles for a glorious pas- 
sage to the skies, but simply symbols of the divine power 

> 2 Kings vL 17. 
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and protection. But in both passages the highest intelli* 
gences are represented as taking shapes, like the forms in 
Ezekiel, which imply that their true nobility is always ser- 
vice. The immliterial spirits became cognisable by the 
servant of Elisha under forms of active power best calcu- 
lated to reassure his fainting faith. Fire is the symbol of 
the Godhead, because fire is the most ethereal of the 
earthly elements. The gift of Pentecost sat as tongues of 
fire on the heads of the apostles. God is said by His 
prophet and His apostle to be a "consuming fire." * The 
seraph is, properly, the " burning spirit." The horses and 
chariots mean, therefore, warlike force. StiU, what the 
servant sees is not a material — it is a spiritual reality, 
taking a fonn which assures him of God's siu^ protection 
through the agencies of those " ministers of His, that do 
His pleasure," ' and at a time when all was dark to the eye 
of faith. 

Now here we see, as if through a microscope, the act or 
process of faith in the human soul. What is faith ? It 
is, says the apostle, " the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen." * That is to 8ay,'it is the 
faculty which reaches to that which is beyond the senses, yet 
which apprehends it as certain, — ^as being at least as certain 
as the things which we see. Now, let us pause to consider a 
little at length what faith is, by considering what it is not. 

Faith, then, first of all, is not an act of the natural im- 
agination. It is necessary to say this, because a great 
many persons constantly allude to faith in terms which 
imply that it is. They speak of " a person of great faith," 
meaning that he is a very imaginative person, — that he 
has quite an unusual share of that privileged, of that ver- 
satile, faculty which does, indeed, achieve so much in so- 
ciety, 80 much for literature, — which is the very well-spring 

» Heb. xii. 29. » Pa. oiii. 21. « Heb. xi 1. 
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of poetry, — ^wliich is the soul, the genius, of constructive 
art, but which is less welcome in the sphere of religious 
truth because its highest efforts result in surrounding us 
with the unreal, while investing it with the attributes of 
reality. No ; faith is not another word for a vivid im- 
agination. Imagination deals with that which is not, faith 
with that which is ; imagination with fiction, faith with 
facts. The objects of faith and the objects of imagination 
may have this, if you will, in common, that they are both 
beyond the reach of the natural sight ; but then there is 
tliis difference, that the objects of faith, being, as they are, 
real, may become visible to a higher sense than the bodily 
eye, while the objects of imagination can never be thus 
visible to the soul. Being fictions, however beautiful, 
they occur to the soul always as fictions, — as fictions, it 
may be, of its own creation, not as realities. When men 
speak of faith as a vivid and energetic form of imagina- 
tion, they mean to deny this without stating in terms that 
they do so. They mean to imply that just as tlie poet 
Virgil projected a picture of the nether world out of the 
immense wealth of his fancy, so evangelists and apostles 
have traced their own beautiful pictures of Heaven and 
their awful descriptions of Hell and of Judgment on th^ 
pages of our Testaments by the aid of an extraordinary 
variety of the religious imagination. Evangelists and 
apostles, whatever else they were (I say it with reverence) 
were not poets. They were eminently prosaic; and the 
remark of Kousseau, that the inventor of the Gospel his- 
tory must have been not less wonderful than its Hero if 
he were entirely unassisted from above, is at least a satis- 
factory reply to this theory of faith doing the work of 
pure ipiagination. Why, the apostles say with St. Peter,^ -. ,- 
" we have not followed cunningly devised fables." * Tlie*' \ " : 

> 2 Pet. i. 16. 
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aposdes exclaim, with St. John, " That which we have 
Been and heard declare we unto you." * And among ordi- 
nary Christians is it not a matter of daily experience that 
the most earnest, the most practical, believers are con- 
stantly persons who are exceptionally wanting in the 
faculty of imagination, and who look at all the concerns of 
life in a matter of fact way which forbids the idea of their 
ever under any circumstances giving the reins to fancy ? 
In the case before us, Elisha's servant did not create by an 
act of imagination a splendid picture in the air, after the 
manner of a Milton or a Eeubens — ^a picture of fiery 
beings circling round the form of his beloved, of his im-» 
perilled, master. The thing was psychologically impossi- 
ble. He had his eye upon the hard and menacing fact 
before him, — upon the lines of the Syrian troops who were 
sent to capture the prophet, his master. He could for the 
time see nothing beyond the sphere of sense. He was ter- 
rified at what he saw ; and then Elisha prayed that he 
might see farther, higher, into another sphere ; and then 
he saw the world of spirits. But the world of spirits was 
a thing utterly independent of his imagination. It would 
have been none the less there if he had never seen it, just 
as the Syrian troops would have been none the less there 
if Elisha's servant had been born blind and he had never 
seen them. His new power of seeing the horses and 
chariots of fire sweeping round Elisha did not create these 
spiritual forms and beings. There they were, whether he 
and other men saw them or not, just as — to recur to an 
illustration which I have already employed — ^just as the 
more remote planets were certainly revolving in their orbits 
during the centuries when our science had not yet reached 
^ ihem by her reckonings and her telescopes. Elisha had 
r been just as much encompassed by the spirit- world the 

> 1 John i 8. 
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moment before his servant saw that this was the case as 
he was the moment after. The man's new sight could 
not create, as his blindness could not have destioyed, the 
supernatural reality. 

*' Yes," I hear it whispered, " yes, but there is a com- 
mon sense, based on our ordinary experience, which resists 
these notions of an invisible world actually around and 
about us." But what, my brethren, is the real worth of 
this so-called " common sense ? " When the comet of 
October, 1858, appeared, a lecturer made a tour of some 

coimtry villages in Devonshire with a view to telling the 
country people some facts about the beautiful object which 
night by night attracted so much of their attention ; and 
among other points he touched upon the calculations which 
astronomers had made as to the enormous length of the 
tail of the comet- I recollect hearing a countryman who 
treated this part of his lecture with contemptuous in- 
credulity. " I saw the comet myself," said the man to a 
sympathising crowd of villagers, "I saw the comet my- 
self, and its tail was jv^ four feet long ; and how are we 
to believe this man, who comes down here to tell us that 
it is ever so many millions of miles ? " Now that was the 
" common sense " of ordinary sight pitted against the com- 
mon sense of that higher insight into nature which is won 
by scientific investigation. But science, too, as she is 
sometimes misrepresented — ^never when she is true to her- 
self — science can sometimes be guilty of an appeal to com- 
mon sense of this sort, against the assertions of a still 
higher insight into the supersensuous realities than is her 
own — against the assertions of faith. The astronomer 
with Lord Rosse's telescope at his disposal sees — ^he does 
not imagine — the heavenly bodies which are utterly out of 
the reach of your ordinary sight or mine ; and the servant 
of Elisha, when the eyes of his spirit are open, sees, by the 
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aid of a new Bpiritnal faculty, what he would not, what he 
could not, have imagined, — Bees the world of spirits float- 
ing in all its power and its beauty round his endangered 
master. 

!Nor is faith only the conclusion, the final act, of a process 
of natural reasoning. If this were the case — if faith were 
merely the conclusion of a syllogism — it would follow that 
all people with good understandings must necessaiily be 
believers in Christianity. We know, my brethren, that 
this is not the case. We know, alas, that many persons of 
good natural abilities, such as was Voltaire, are and have 
been unbelievers ; and this alone would seem to show that 
something besides intelligence is implied in an act of faith. 
Ko man whose mind was not impaired could go through a 
proposition of Euclid and refuse to assent to the conclusion ; 
but many people do read Paley's Evidences, or, what is 
more to the purpose, what St. Paul himself says about the 
Resurrection, and yet do not admit Paley's and St. Paul's 
conclusion that Christianity comes from God. If believing 
in Christianity were simply an affair of the natural under- 
standing, this could not be. It would be just as inevitable 
to believe St. Paul as it is, intellectually, to believe Euclid. 
Why is this so ? Why is the acceptance of religions truth 
not just as imperative upon the human understanding as 
the acceptance of mathematical truth? Because the act 
of faith is not merely the act of the intelligence, — ^because 
it is an act of the whole inward nature, an act of the affec- 
tions and the will as well as an act of the understanding. 
"With the heart," says St. Paul, "man believeth unto 
^righteousness." * The affections and the will have a great 
deal to say in every pure act of faith. The understanding 
\cannot compel faith. The evidence at the disposal of the 
understanding is always less than absolutely mathematicaL 

' Bom. X. 10. 
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It does not convince unless the moral nature is in such a 
condition that it is possible for it to be convincing. The 
evidence of religion at our disposal is, further, designedly 
less than strictly irresistible, in order that there may be 
room for the play of our moral nal^e ; so that the act of 
faith may be a test not of the goodness of our natural 
understandings, not of the advantages which we have had 
in education, but of the state of our moral dispositions. 
If faith were merely an assent of the understanding to a 
conclusion warranted by suflScient evidence, it is plain that 
St. Paul could never speak of it as he does when writing 
to the Komans and the Galatians. He tells them that it 
is that which justifies before jBod. Why, goodness of 
understanding could be no more a reason for our accept- 
ance than strength of the limbs or retentiveness of the 
memory. Faith is thus spoken of in the New Testament 
because it is a test of the moral nature, — because a man 
believes upon adequate although not absolutely compulsory 
evidence, in obedience to the promptings of his heart and 
will. A man who has made the most of the natural light 
which God has given him will look out for, will desire, 
the light of Revelation. He will believe that the Author 
of that law of right and wrong within himself, with which 
during all his life he has been more or less familiar, is 
likely to unfold to him something more about Himself. 
But then what is it that, at the decisive moment, makes 
the moral nature capable of this supreme act ? "What is it 
which makes the desire of the heart on the one side, and 
the evidence at the disposal of the understanding on the 
other side, result in the complex, in the perfect act of 
faith ? What is it which strikes the sacred sparks, — ^which 
thus combines the action of the understanding and the 
yearnings of the heart into the single act which supersedes 
while it combines them ? " The Lord opened the eyes of 
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the youDg man ; and ho saw : and, behold, the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha." ' 

^ Faith is, in the last resort, the fire which is lighted up 
in the soul bj a ray from Heaven — by a ray of Grace. It 
is a gift from God ; it is a fresh gift, which nature can 
neither rival nor anticipate. Elisha might have insisted 
upon many considerations which ought, in reason, to have 
satisfied his servant that God and His holy ones were now, 
as of old, near at hand, — that the near presence of the 
Syrians did not amount to a real reason for despair. Had 
not God helped the patriarch Jacob ? Had He not de- 
livered Israel in the wilderness, and David from the wild 
beasts and from the hand of Saul, and Elijah quite re- 
cently from all the power of Ahab and of Jezebel ? Was 
' it to be supposed that He would desert His prophet now, 
or that, happen what might, He was unconcerned and 
powerless ? Elisha did not argue. There are times when 
argument is most pi*ecious; there are times when it is 
worse than useless. Elisha prayed ; he prayed that the 
Lord would open the eyes of the young man to see things, 
not as they appear to sense, but as they are — to see not 
merely the world of sense but the world of spirit. And 
his prayer was granted. Now this exactly agrees with 
what we are taught about faith in the New Testament. 
Faith is there represented as a new spiritual sense, — as an 
endowment or gift bestowed upon the soul by the Holy 
Ghost. It is contrasted with natural sight. " We walk 
by faith, not by sight,'' * says St. Paul. It is contrasted 
with natural reason. " The natural man," says St. Paul, 
" perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned." ' 
It is a higher reason than the reason which nature gives. 

» 2 Kings vi 17. « 8 Cor. v. 7. 1 Cor. u. 14. 
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It is a higher and more perfect sight which Gcod gives, 
over and above the sight of nature, which nature cannot, 
if she would, achieve. " Faith," says St. Paul again, " Is 
not of yourselves : it is the gift of God." * And thus it 
happened that when the Lord had opened the heart of 
Lydia, she believed the things that were spoken by Paul ; 
aud thus St. Paul prays that the Ephesians " May know 
what is the hope of their calling, and what the riches of 
the glory of their inheritance in the saints."' He does not 
for a moment expect them to know this by nature, but 
only when the eyes of their understanding are enlightened ; 
that is, as a consequence of the gift of f aitlu 

Do not misunderstand me. Do I say that natural reason 
has no office whatever to discharge in the work of establish- 
ing our religious convictions ? Yery far from it. If this 
were so, not merely the evidential theology of the Church, 
but much of the language of the Bible itself, which un- 
mistakably appeals to reason, would be a vast mistake. 
Keason can do very much for faith. Eeason stands to 
faith just as did llie Baptist to Christ our Lord. She 
is the messenger which goes before the face of faith to 
make ready its path within the soul. Keason can explain ; 
she can infer ; she can combine ; she can reduce difficulties 
to their true proportions ; she can make the most of con- 
siderations which show what, upon the whole, is to be ex- 
pected. But here she must stop. She cannot do the 
work of God's grace ; she cannot change, she cannot trans- 
form the moral nature, so as to enable it to correspond to 
tlie conclusions of the illuminated intellect ; she cannot 
open the eyes of the young man and make him see. If 
this triumph is to be achieved, it must be by Grace given 
in answer to prayer. 

Let us see in this history, brethren, a remedy against 

> Bph. ii 8. * Bph. i la 
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despondency such as good Christians often feel on con- 
templating the state of the world at particular periods. 
All seems to be going against the cause of right, of truth, 
of God. " The enemy crieth so, and the ungodly cometh 
on so fast ; for tliey are minded to do me some mischief, 
so maliciously are they set against me." ^ The Psalmist's 
cry is echoed by the Church kneeling at the foot of the 
throne of Christ; it is echoed throughout the centuries. 
Intellectual assailants, political adversaries, all the passions, 
all the prejudices, all the misapprehensions of an unre- 
generated humanity, come down and besiege the prophet 
in Dothan. All might well seem to be lost again and 
again, if it were not that again and again the ej^es of the 
spirit are opened to perceive that they which are with us 
are more than they which are with them. Courage ! The 
unseen is greater than the seen; the eternal will surely 
outlive the things of time. An act of faith may cross the 
threshold of the door which separates us from that world 
which is beyond the senses, and may at once correct the 
apparent preponderance of evil by a vision of the throne, 
of the resources, of the All-good. 

And see, too, in this history our true patent of nobility. 
It has been a common saying, quoted again and again of 
late to justify changes on the Continent that have taken 
place within the last ten years, that it is better to be the 
citizen of a great state than the citizen of a small one. 
Brethren, it is better for many reasons, — ^for this among 
the rest: there is an inspiration for good which comes 
from the sense of wide and noble fellowship — of high and 
distinguished associates and guardians — which is denied to 
those who are members of a small society and have it not. 
And in His kingdom God has provided us with this. All 
the races of the world furnish their contributions to the 

> Ps. Iv. 3 : P. B. Version. 
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universal Church, but the frontier of sense is not the fron- 
tier of the Church of Christ. It embraces both worlds — 
the unseen world as well as the visible. " Ye are come," 
says the Apostle, writing to Christian converts, — " Ye are 
come by your conversion unto Mount Zion, unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
the Church of the firstborn, whose names are written in 
Heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of 
the just made perfect." ' The Church thus is, according 
to the Apostle, a mixed as well as a world-embracing 
society, consisting here of the faithful, there of the blessed 
ang6ls and of the spirits of the dead, united in the bonds 
of one indissoluble communion and all ranged beneath the 
throne of thrones — the throne of God, the throne of Jesus. 
Does this lofty conviction, think you, inspire nothing like 
hatred of sin — no longing for a higher life — ^no wish to 
live as should the companions and beings who constitute 
the household of God, and who are our predestined fel- 
low citizens? The Syrian host may press us hard — ^the 
host of temptations, of bad thoughts, of bad acquaint- 
ances, of haunting memories ; but when at the voice of 
prayer — the prayer of Uie Church or our own — our eyes 
open upon the realities around and above us, we must re- 
member that we have a destiny before us, and means at 
*, jhand to prepare for it. ** To have no sense of the invisi- 
jf ble," said a great writer, " is the ruin of art." To have no 
sense of the invisible, it may be most certainly added, is 
the ruin of virtue. 

Lastly, we see here the secret of real effective prayer. 
O my brethren, why is prayer— public prayer especially 
— in so many cases nothing better than the coldest of cold 
and heartless forms ? For two reasons, especially. Men 

» H6b. xii 22, 23. - 
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enter on it without having any true knowledge of them- 
selves whatever, — of theii* sins and wants as well as of 
their hopes and fears, — of their real state before God as 
well as of their reputed chai*acter in the eyes of men. In 
a word, they have no true knowledge of that for which 
prayer wins something like a remedy ; and thus they have 
no personal interest of theii' own, which they can import 
into and identify with the public language of the Church. 
They do not, for instance, know enough about themselves 
to say, with any tiling like sincerity before God, that they 
have erred and strayed from His ways like lost sheep, or 
that there are certain things which for their unworthiness 
they dare not, and for their blindness they cannot ask. 

This is a first reason. But there is a second. Prayer 
is so cold and heartless a thing, in numbers of instances, 
because men see nothing of Him to Whom prayer is ad- 
dressed — ^nothing of God, nothing of Jesus ; nothing of the 
spirit- world around the throne, nothing of the majesty, the 
beauty, the glory, which encircle God, such as is possible, 
really possible, to our finite and purblind gaze ; nothing of 
the everlasting worship which surrounds Him, nothing of 
the " ministers of His that do His pleasure.'* Until this 
is the case, at least in some degree, what a torrent of un- 
meaning verbiage is — must be — the public language of the 
Christian Church ! Take that glorious hymn in which the 
Morning Service culminates, the Te Deum. If the soul 
sees nothing beyond the veil, what must be meant when 
the lips repeat such phrases as that — " To Thee all angels cry 
aloud : the Heavens and all the Powers therein. To Thee 
Cherubim and Seraphim continually do cry, Holy, Holy, 
Holy" ? or when, after the first ascent towards the throne 
of the Thrice Holy, there follows a second, — " The glorious 
company of the Apostles praise Thee. The goodly fel- 
lowship of the Prophets praise Thee : the noble army of 
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Martyrs praise Thee ; the Father of an infinite Majesty ; 
Thine honourable, true, and only Son ; also the Holy Ghost, 
the Comforter " ? or when all is finally concentrated on Jesus 
as the King of Glory, as the Father's everlasting Son, with 
Whom we may indeed, if we will, plead for help because, 
when He took upon Him to deliver man, such was His 
love. His condescension, that He did not abhor the Vir- 
gin's womb, — ^because, when He had " overcome the sharp- 
ness of death," He remembered us, even us, and " opened 
the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers." How unutter- 
ably piteous for us, my bretlxren, if, when such words as 
these are sung, we are only relieving the weariness of 
mental contact with vacancy by dwelling on the triumphs 
of a great composer, on the skill of a trained choir, on the 
associations of a splendid historical building, or, it is possi- 
ble enough, by thinking of something worse than this — a 
something that should have been dropped out of thought 
long before we crossed the threshold of the sanctuary I 
There are, believe it, few better prayers on entering a 
church than Elisha's — " Lord open mine eyes that I may 
see ! I do not wish to mock Thee by a lip service : I do 
not wish to pile up my ordinary business thoughts, or any 
thoughts of pleasure, on the very steps of Thy throne. 
Open mine eyes, then, that I may see Thee in Thy beauty, 
and in Thy glorious presence may lose all relish for that 
which belongs only to the things of time." It is when the 
soul struggles thus, in an honest spiritual agony, that it is 
really emancipated from the tyranny of sense, and, like 
the young man in the history of to-day, or, rather, like the 
dying martyr of the Gospel times, sees the heavens opened 
— sees Jesus standing at the right hand of God. 

To Him, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be 
ascribed all honour, power, might, majesty, and dominion, 
hencef oith and for ever 1 
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JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

Oal. iii. 24. 

*^ Wherrfare the law was cur schootmaster to bring ui unto Christy that 

we might be justified byfaithJ* 

LAST Sunday we were considering the place and use of 
the law of Moses in the religious education of the 
people of Israel. The law, it appeared, was a tutor en- 
trusted with the responsible duty of bringing Israel down 
to the school of Jesus Christ ; and this duty was discharged, 

1 partly by the voice of prophecy, partly by the symbolic 
teaching of the sacred ceremonies, and, partly, or rather 
chiefly, by the sense of guilt and the sense of weakness in 
the conscience of the people of Israel — ^by the moral pre- 
cepts given by God to Israel, but which Israel could not 
keep. This threefold guidance of the law was not, by any 
I means, irresistible. It was actuaUy declined by a majority 
of those for whom it was intended, but it was sufficient 
for all sincere souls looking out for traces of God's will, 
and anxious to make the most of anything they could find. 
And so in the treatment of our subject last Sunday 
afternoon the law had brought its pupil to the door of the 
school of Christ ; and to-day we have to consider what 
Christ, our Lord, will do for him that the law could not 
do ; in other words, what is meant by the justification by 
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faith which the apostle says was the final purpose of this 
long providential gnidanee. "The law was a tutor to 
bring ns unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith." 

" That we might be justified by faith." Truly, these 
are words across which the fierce passions of controversy 
have swept for centuries; and controversies are apt to 
leave deposits which obscure, even in sincere and simple 
minds, the sense of the sacred writer when he wrote the 
words. What does the apostle mean by " justified ? " He 
means made just or righteous. And what is righteousness 
or justice V As applied to man, it means a man's being as 
he should be ; it means the conformity — the inner and 
true conformity-— of his life with the standard of that 
which is good — absolutely good and true. One of the 
questions which prominently engaged the attention of the 
Jewish doctors was this : How it was possible for men to 
attain to righteousness or justice ? And their answer al- 
ways was, " By keeping the law." For them the law was 
the rule of righteousness. The Jew who kept the law 
was righteous. But then, the question which St. Paul 
pressed on them, again and again, was whether any Jew 
did really keep it; or rather, as we said last Sunday,. he 
quoted the law itself with very great effect to show that, 
so far from being kept, it was as a rule neglected. " There 
is," said the law, " none righteous, no not one ; " and, 
" therefore," concludes the Apostle — " therefore, by the 
deeds of the law shall no fiesh be justified in God's sight, 
for by the law is the knowledge of sin." * 

And thus the question arises whether any other method 
of justification — that is, of becoming what we should be — 
is attainable. And St. Paul answers that question in the 
text. The law, he said, led its best pupils down to the 
school of Christ, that they might be justified — not by their 

> Bom. iii 12, 20. 
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own eflForts to obey its precepts, but by a very di£Ferent 
process, which would in the end, indeed, secure obedience 
and a great deal else — that they might be justified by faith. 

And here a difficulty presents itself, whidi has very 
naturally and very seriously exercised thoughtful minds in 
successive ages, and not least in our own. How is it pos- 
sible, men ask, that such a mere motion or emotion of the 
soul, as faith, can achieve this startling and solid result— 
the making a soul to be as it should be before a holy God % 
A change of conduct — ^yes, that, they conceive, may make 
the necessary difference. Conduct is something tangible, 
something producible. Conduct is a thing which can be 
weighed and measured. But faith — ^how airy, how un- 
substantial, how disconnected from any solid, permanent 
results on character. How nearly allied to the fanciful, 
to the imaginative. How can faith justify ? How can so 
serious an effect be traced to so inadequate or ineffective a 
cause ? Now the answer to this enquiry can only be given 
by stating what faith really is. And perhaps we shall 
best state what faith really is while we proceed to answer 
the question, how it is that faith justifies or makes men 
as they should be before God, the All-seeing, the All-holy. 

Now here we may observe at the outset that, looking at 
the surface of the matter, faith does, for the believing man, 
at least one great and striking service, which of itself goes 
some way to making him what he should be. Faith raises 
the aims, the purposes, the thoughts of man from the seen 
to the unseen — ^from the material to the immaterial — from 
earth to, or towards. Heaven. What is man's condition 
without faith — without that world of glorious but unseen 
realities which faith makes present ? It is the condition 
of a slave. Unbelieving man is always a slave — the slave 
of nature, the slave of matter. When no higher world 
than the world of sense is open to man's view, he falls back 
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under the cruel and exacting bondage of sense and nature. 
His horizon is that of his bodily senses — ^neither more nor 
less. His thoughts and feelings are bounded by that which 
he can see — can taste — can handle or claw — can smell. 
To him the visible world is the universe. To him, he 
himself and his brother man is but an animal — a magnifi- 
cent animal, no doubt, yet nothing but an animal. He 
notes with eager and jealous accuracy how the processes 
of birth and growth, and disease, and death, and decom- 
position, are the same in his own case and that of the 
brutes around him. With him, feeling is only nervous 
sensibility ; thought is only phosphorus ; the soul, a non- 
existent abstraction which man in his petty vanity has 
coaxed out of the higher illusions of his senses. And thus 
he buries his thought deep in the very folds of matter* 
And his thought, mark you, may be all the while excep- 
tionally keen and strong, yet not therefore the less enslaved 
to matter. Perhaps he has a turn for abstract specula- 
tions, and nevertheless in the absence of faith he is still 
occupied — ^nearly or wholly occupied — by that which comes 
in contact with the senses. His shop, or his broad acres, 
or his family circle, or his enjoyments, are for him the 
universe ; he sees no horizons beyond. And since nothing 
is more certain than the law whereby we men — each one 
of us — become likened to that on which we gaze — heav- 
enly, if we are looking upward — earthly, or worse, if we 
are looking downward — it follows that the man who lives 
in and for matter will gather more and more of its thick 
grossness around his spirit. 

And if his understanding warns him that the material 
world, which is his all, will pass, and if, in his higher mo- 
ments, voices sound from out of the depths of his being to 
protest impatiently that matter does not satisfy ; still the 
motto of those who are taking their fill of sense, whether 
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in its grosser or more refined forms, is, in the last resort, 
always this, ^' Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we 
die." * The nobler minds of every generation have felt 
the misery of this. They have felt that man was meant 
for a higher destiny than this enslavement to nature, to 
matter, to sense ; and, in the absence of any better expe- 
dients, they have endeavoured to provide an escape by the 
exercise of the intelligence, and the exercise of the imagi- 
nation — in other words, by poetry and by philosophy. 

Poetry is, at least very frequently, the endeavour to in- 
vest human life with the glow and beauty of a higher 
sphere. Poetry is the protest of the human soul against 
enslavement to the prosaic uniformity of materialised 
existence. Poetry is the effort of the imagination to pro- 
vide an outlook for all in man that will not, that cannot, 
consent to believe that man is nothing but a highly organ- 
ised animal. And philosophy is the endeavour to ascend 
without the emotion which is characteristic of poetry — to 
ascend from that which meets the senses to that which is 
beyond the senses — to mount always from the observed 
effect to the hidden and producing cause — ^to construct, if 
it may be, an account and a theory of universal being, 
and, in the process of doing so, to provide for the thought 
of man an asylum, or rather a throne, beyond and above 
the frontiers of matter. And thus, in their different ways, 
philosophy and poetry imply the degradation of merely 
materialised life by their efforts to better it. And I am 
very far from denying that they have, each of them, made 
noble contributions to the higher side of human existence. 
Sometimes, indeed, in the great Christian ages, they have 
been the willing handmaids of faith herself ; but, even in 
the centuries when this was impossible, they have done 
something to raise the human spirit out of the narrow 

» 1 Cor. rv. 33. 
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prison-house of matter. And Homer, and ^schylus, and 
Socrates, and Plato, with whatever reserves, will be names 
held in high honour to the end of time. But, whatever 
poetry and philosophy might achieve for a few individ- 
uals, or in the hands of great masters, they do not, in the 
long run, free the minds of men from the tyranny of 
matter. Indeed, their fitful efforts to achieve this may 
remind ua of the flying machine which it was attempted 
to construct some thirty years ago on the banks of the 
Thames. Imagination — ^such is the verdict of experience 
— imagination, if unsustained by a heaven-born compan- 
ion like faith, does but mount upwards in one generation 
to surrendel* itself in the next, almost at discretion, to the 
grossest suggestions of the senses. And philosophy, if not 
based on certainties beyond the reach of sense, does but 
construct its imposing abstractions in one age to shatter 
them into fragments in the next; and then it ends, as 
with the Epicurians of antiquity — as with the school which 
has last appeared on the scene, in Germany — it ends by 
plunging headlong into matter with a new and impetuous 
enthusiasm, and prostituting its powers to reconstructing 
the very fetters from which, centuries ago, in its fresh and 
early youth, it promised us emancipation. 

No, brethren, if man is to be freed from the empire of 
sense and nature, it must be through his endowment with 
a new faculty, such as is faith ; and faith is a new kind of 
sight which opens upon the soul a world wholly beyond 
the reach of the bodily senses. Faith is practically a new 
sense — ^a sense whose business it is to discern God, and all 
that teaches His nature and His action upon the world 
and upon mankind. Faith makes the man who possesses it 
to differ from the man who has it not, much as a person in 
the enjoyment of good bodily sight differs from a blind 
man. Faith, as the apostle puts it, is the substance of 
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things hoped for ; it is the evidence of things not seen.* 
It is evidence to itself, sufficient evidence, of the reality of 
its object ; and thus faith cannot but at least elevate man, 
with the unseen world spread out before him — ^the mag- 
nificence, the infinitude of the Divine Being — the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ upon His throne, both Grod and Man 
—the unnumbered angelic intelligences around the throne— 
the little suspected, but constant, incessant, communications 
passing between earth and heaven. Faith introduces the 
soul of man to a new sphere in which the soul is insensibly 
bettered, if only by this, by having its attention distracted 
from the petty material interests of daily human life, and 
fixed on the splendours of the unseen, of the eternal; 
and thus faith does raise the soul of man heavenwards, 
and this elevation of the soul, more solid and permanent 
than anything which can possibly be provided by poetry 
or philosophy, in that it brings the soul face to face with 
the true and the unchanging Being, is of itself a con- 
siderable step in the direction of making a man what he 
should be — in other words, of his justification. 

And a second service which faith renders to man, is 
this: it expands and strengthens all the departments of 
his spirit's life — ^his will and his afl^ections not less than 
his understanding. And this wide and comprehensive 
scope of its action upon the soul of itself does much to 
make man to be what he should be, since not one power 
or faculty is invigorated by it, but all. There we come 
face to face with a great and common misconception ; the 
mistake, I mean, of supposing that faith is only a bare 
act of apprehension — only a simple movement of the under- 
standing apprehending truth beyond the province of sense. 
My brethren, such an act of apprehension as this can only 
be faith by courtesy ; for faith in its origin, as well as in 

» Heb. xi. 1. 
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its growth and vitality, is a prompting of the heart and 
the will, at least as much as of the understanding. " With 
the heart, man believeth unto righteousness,"* and this 
moral element in faith is the guarantee of its power to 
change the character. If we doubt this, let us try to ex- 
plain to ourselves how it is that of two heathens similarly 
circmnstanced, to whom the Gospel is preached by a Chris- 
tian missionary, one accepts, and the other rejects it ; or 
how it is, as we may see in many an English home, that, 
of two brothers who have had equally the same education, 
one is a devout Christian and the other an unbeliever. 
The explanation which is often given refers this difference 
to God's secret and eternal predestination of souls. The 
old words, " He hath mercy on whom He will have mercy, 
and whom He will He hardeneth," ' seem to yield a stem 
but an adequate solution. But God's predestination of 
souls, however true and solemn a fact, is only half of the 
truth which explains the soul's destiny. It is equally true 
— though we may be unable to reconcile this truth with 
the foregoing — it is equally true that every soul deter- 
mines its own destiny, and that God's predestination is 
never really arbitrary in the sense of being independent 
of the soul's secret, self-determined history. When, of 
the two heathens I am considering, one man accepts the 
faith as it is proposed to him, and the other rejects it, this, 
we may be sure, so far as the man is concerned, is not an 
accident : it is an effect of causes which have been already 
long in duration. If these two men have known from in- 
fancy nothing else, they have known this, — that there is a 
distinction between right and wrong, since this knowledge 
is part of the human soul. What is right and what is 
wrong — that, they may have apprehended very imperfectly. 
They cannot have been ignorant that this primal distinc- 

1 Bom. z. 10. ' Bom. ix. 15 ; Exod. xzxiii. 19. 
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tion exiRts. And this distinction of itself, observe, this 
distinction implies a law — ^a law of right as distinct from 
wrong ; and a law implies a lawgiver. Who is he ? What 
is he ? What can be known about him ? Will he ever 
reveal himself ? These are questions which will be re- 
peated again and again in the one mind, eager, by search- 
ing, to find out God — ^ready to make the most of anything 
which He may disclose about Himself ; but they will be 
repressed and silenced in the other mind, as if they were 
the mere echoes of some stupid superstition. The distinc- 
tion between right and wrong itself, it has been said by 
one who felt thus in the midst of Christian civilization, 
can only be upheld by a man with a bad digestion. WeU, 
then, on this original difPerence in the way of treating the 
sense — the implanted — sense of right and wrong, will 
subsequently depend the different kinds of welcome given 
to the missionary — nay, tlie grave difference between faith 
and unbelief. The one man wishes to know nothing of 
the Author of the moral law that haunts him. The other 
wishes to know as much as he can. And thus, to the one 
man, the evidence that God has revealed Himself, will ap- 
pear wholly insufficient To the other, it will seem to be 
nothing less than overwhelming. 

And thus we see how faith is originally prompted by 
the moral affections, and the will — how, in point of fact, 
it grows directly out of these. Men believe, because they 
wish to believe, i£ they can, and think that the evidence 
they have warrants them in doing so. They reject belief, 
as a rule, because there is a secret warp in their will against 
the truths which are the objects of faith. " Light," said 
our Lord — " Light is come into the world, but men love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil." * 
And as faith is cradled in the heart and the will, so it is 

» John iu. 19. 
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never independent of them. It is an act of the moral 
nature, as well of the understanding, from first to last 
If o doubt the word, " faith " is used, by an accommodation, 
of mere unfruitful knowledge of divine things, as when 
St. James says, that the devils believe and tremble. The 
devils think of God just as a scientific man might think of 
a natural catastrophe, which he was certain would occur — 
say the outbreak of a volcano, or a hurricane. They think 
of God with intelligence, with curiosity, but also witli 
aversion. Having, as* they have, at command the op- 
portunities of disembodied spirits, whether good or evil, 
they cannot close their eyes to God's existence — to His 
power ; but they recognise Him only to fear and to hate 
Him. They believe, and yet tremble. This is an ex- 
treme example of the apprehension of God divorced from 
love. But something like it may be observed in all who 
hold the truth in unrighteousness. The faith of which 
St. Paul says so much in his epistles is inseparable from 
love — ^inseparable in life and fact, though quite separable 
in idea, in our way of looking at it. As the illuminated 
understanding gazes on the majesty and on the attributes 
of God — on the Person and the redeeming work of Christ 
— the heart is withal kindled, and the will is braced. 
Faith which deserves the name worketh ever, and it work- 
eth by love. Faith may be taken to pieces by students 
and divines ; its elements may be sorted out ; its mental 
element may be studied apart from the ingredients of 
love and of resolution which go to make it up, just as 
the anatomist in our hospitals may treat the arterial sys- 
tem apart from th« nervous system of the Jiuman body, 
although, in the living subject, each is essential to its 
vitality. We may, if we like, fix our eyes only on the 
concave, but it always implies the convex. Those who 
have gone farthest in the direction of saying that faith, 
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considered as pure mental apprehension of the person and 
merits of Christ, can justify before God, have not, so far 
as I know, ventured to say that any one human being is 
justified who is quite without a ray of the love of God in 
his soul. No. Kead through the 11th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, to see what faith is in itself — ^how 
practical, how productive a thing it is — ^how much it leads 
those who really possess it, upon occasions, to do and to 
suffer ; and then you will understand how it enriches the 
whole inward life — ^how powerfulljf it contributes to make 
man what he should be — in other words to his justification. 
But, thirdly and finally, the greatest service which faith 
renders is this, — it receives at God's hand the perfect 
righteousness of Christ. Faith is itself a hand which the 
soul extends towards the heavens, or with which it grasps 
the Redeemer's cross. My brethren, that which really 
makes us men what we should be is not — cannot be — in or 
of ourselves. It comes to us from without — ^f rom the one 
perfect and sinless Being. And faith is the receptive 
faculty, or the receptive act, whereby the soul makes this 
prerogative gift of justification altogether its own. St. 
Paul is never tired of saying that man cannot be as he 
should be — that he cannot be just or righteous — ^without 
Jesus Christ. The Jew cannot, because, although he had 
a revealed law, he did not keep it. The heathen cannot. 
He, too, has a natural law written on his heart, but he falls 
short of it. The heathen does not seem, as far as the 
apostle's experience goes, to have supposed that he was 
absolutely righteous. The Jew did go about to establish 
his own righteousness, not submitting himself to the 
righteousness of God. But the hard fact is that " all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God ; " ' and, there- 
fore it is that justification, properly speaking, can only 

» Rom. ill 38. 
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come to us from without. Faith itself would not justify. 
Faith would lack its elevating, its productive power, if it 
had not before it an Object utterly independent of human 
sin and of human weakness — an Object divine, unchan- 
ging, immaculate. We cannot raise ourselves from the 
dust. A moral law of gravitation keeps the fallen race 
down. We must be lifted, if at all, by a hand reached 
out to us from above. If justified at all, we must be 
"justified freely by God's grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus." * 

Yes, Christ Jesus, Who alone of those who have worn 
the human form is as He should be — ^Whose life, public 
and secret, conforms perfectly to the absolute rule of right 
— Christ Jesus, the beloved Son, in whom the aU-perf ect 
Father is well pleased — is the source of justification to«ll 
His brethren. He has done away with their imperfections 
by bearing their sins in His Body on the tree. He has 
given them a share in His obedience. His transcending and 
prevailing merits. He is their peace. He is made to 
them wisdom, and righteousness, and justification, and re- 
demption. It is not that His righteousness is accredited 
to them by a kind of fiction, without being conveyed. It 
is accredited or imputed because it is already in His pur- 
poses of mercy conveyed — ^because, in His generous love, 
He consents to share it with the poorest and the weakest 
of His brethren. On His part, this gi-eat gift, purchased 
in its completeness on His cross, is conveyed by His Spirit 
and by His Sacraments. His Spirit is called the Spirit of 
Christ, because it is His work to make us partakers in the 
perfect Manhood of the divine Redeemer. His Sacraments 
could have no place at all in a religion like His, unless it 
were a place of the very first importance. Mere graceless 
forms would be intruders in a dispensation where forms 

1 Bom. iii 24. 
13 
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and sbadowB have given place once for all to the everlast- 
ing realities. It is through these channels that He dis- 
penses what He has won — ^nay, rather, what He is. "As 
many as have been baptised into Christ have put on 
Christ." * « The bread that I give is My Flesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world." * 

But, on our part, how are these treasures to be claimed ? 
How is the human soul to grasp this righteousness of Grod 
in Christ ? The answer is, " By faith." 

Faith is the hand which the soul holds out in order to 
receive the gifts of heaven. In the case of every adult it 
is indispensable. God may, in His mercy take infants up 
in His arms and bless them. The grace of regeneration, 
like the gift of natural life, may be conferred on those 
who are as yet unconscious of its greatness. But, as Au- 
gustine has said, " He Who made us without ourselves, He 
Who re-made us without ourselves — will not save us with- 
out ourselves," — without our conscious and deliberate ac- 
ceptance of His salvation. And this acceptance of God's 
final gift is effected by faith. Faith is the spiritual act 
whereby the soul associates itself with the perfect moral 
Being, Jesus Christ — ^whereby it makes His righteousness. 
His obedience. His sufferings, its own — ^whereby it lays 
strong hold upon His cross, as on the very source and war- 
rant of its victory — ^whereby it draws from His Sacra- 
ments the virtue which He in His redemptive love has 
lodged in them — whereby the sinner, penitent, and self- 
renouncing, is forthwith clad in His garments of salvation, 
and covered with His robe of righteousness, and bidden to 
sit down in the heavenly places in the eternal Father's 
home. Yes, faith is the action of the awakened soul, con- 
sciously face to face with its Eedeemer and its God. In a 
being capable of it, it is indispensable. Without faith 

» GaL iii. 27. • John vL 51. 
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there may be vigorous physical and mental life, but the 
spirit is dead. It must raise us from the dust of earth. 
It — ^the product of affection and of will — must rouse will 
and affection to renewed activity. Above all, it — ^faith — 
the spirit of prayer — must be a suppliant, an importunate 
suppliant, kneeling on the steps of the throne of Heaven to 
receive for man — we may dare to say, to claim for man — 
the perfections which man cannot himself command, and 
which alone can make himself to be what he should be — 
the priceless gift of his justification through Christ. 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on Me 
hath everlasting life." ' 

Let us rouse ourselves before we leave this church to 
beg God to give us in new measure this great and neces- 
sary Grace, without which, as His apostle has said, it is im- 
possible to please Him. Now, as in bygone days, faith is 
given — ^f aith is strengthened — in answer to prayer. " Lord, 
increase our faith."* "Lord, I believe; help Thou mine 
unbelief." • These breathings of the himian soul eighteen 
centuries ago are not less powerful with God now, than in 
the days of old, nor are the issues which depend upon their 
being answered less momentous, whether in time or in 
eternity. 

' John yI 47. ' Luke xvii. 5. ' Mark ix. 24. 



SERMON XVIII. 

THE RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE SPIRIT AND 
THE UNDERSTANDING IN PRAYER 

1 Gob. ziy. 15. 

*'ImU prajf trith the tpirit^ and I v>Ul pray with ihs understanding 

aiso.'' 

TO enter into this saying of St. Paul we must remind 
ourselves of those supernatural gifts which were be- 
stowed in such abundance on the first members of the 
Church of Christ at Corinth. Among these, two were 
especially remarkable, and they gave rise to some trouble- 
some controversies which St. Paul had to settle. These 
two were the gift of prophecy and the gift of tongues. 
The gift of prophecy was not merely or chiefly the power 
of predicting future events. " He that prophesieth,'' says 
the apostle, " speaketh unto men to edification, and exhor- 
tation, and comfort." ' No doubt it included upon occa- 
sions the power of foretelling future events. It was a great 
deal besides. It was the general power of influencing 
others by means of inspired language. And the gift of 
tongues was not always, or usually, the power of employ- 
ing a foreign language which had never been learnt by the 
speaker. This particular power was, indeed, exercised by 
the apostles, certainly on the day of Pentecost, and prob- 

^ 1 Cor. xiy. 8. 
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ably on many subsequent occasions ; but the gift of tongues 
in the Church of Corinth was apparently a mystical lan- 
guage, intelligible only to the utterer and to God. " He," 
says the apostle, ^^ that speaketh in a tongue edifieth him- 
self. He that speaketh in a tongue speaketh not unto 
men, but unto God : for no man understandeth him ; how- 
beit in the spirit he speaketh mysteries." * 

Now, there was a great controversy in the Church of 
Corinth as to which of these two gifts was to be thought 
most highly of. Each gift had its advocates, and no 
doubt the advocacy was strengthened in either case by 
the force of personal considerations. The friends of a 
Christian who could utter inspired speech with great effect 
and power, as possessing the gift of prophecy, thought 
little of another Christian who could only utter what he 
had to say in terms which were iinintelligiblk to the world 
at large ; and the admirers of a holy man who could hold 
constant converse with God in inspired and mystic Ian* 
guage — ^they, too, had their own opinion of the compara- 
tively humble and undistinguished gift of addressing con- 
gregations in their mother-tongue with useful but not 
extraordinary results. St. Paul decides this controversy 
by pronouncing in favour of the gift of prophecy. " I 
would that ye all spake with tongues, but rather that yo 
prophesied: for greater is he that prophesieth than ho 
that speaketh with tongues." Again : " I thank my God, 
I speak with tongues more than ye all : yet in the church 
I had rather speak five words with my understanding, that 
by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue." And his concluding advice is that 
the Corinthians should " covet to prophesy," but merely 
** forbid not to speak with tongues." * 

The reasons for this decision are very instructive — 

» Cor. xiv. 4, 2. '1 Cor. xiv. 6 ; 18, 10; 89. 
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more instructive for iis than the decision itself, which has 
ceased to have any direct practical application in these 
later ages of the Church. The gift of prophecy is, in 
St. PauFs eyes, the higher gift, becaose it is more useful 
to members of the Church at large. ^^ He that speaketh 
in a tongue edifieth himself. He that prophesietli edifieth 
the Church." The effect of the two gifts is contrasted 
most emphatically by the apostle, as follows : — ^^ If the 
whole Church," he says, " bo come together in to one place, 
and all speak with tongues, and there come in those that 
are unlearaed, or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are 
mad ! But if all prophesy, and there come in one that 
beli^veth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he 

. is judged of all : and thus are the secrets of his heart 
made manifest ; and so falling down on his face he will 
worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth." 

/ The gift of tongues was of great interest, great value, to 
the soul endowed with it. As a rule, it did nothing for 
others, unless it was accompanied by another supplemen- 

^ tary gift of interpretation. St. Paul himself asks, " Now, 
brethren, if I come unto you speaking with tongues, what 
shall I profit you, except I shall speak to you either by 
revelation, or by knowledge, or by prophesying, or by 
doctrine ? " He points out that musical instruments and 
military signals are useless, unless thei*e is a distinction in 
the sounds ; and then he adds, " So likewise ye, except ye 
utter by the tongue words easy to be understood, how shall 
it be known what is spoken { for ye shall speak into the 
air. If I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh a barbarian," or foreigner, " and 
he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me." And thus 
he concludes, " Let him that speaketh in an unknown 
tongue pray that he may interpret ; " and, generally, he 
advises the Corinthians, forasmuch as they are desirous of 
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spiritual gifts, to neglect the more showy and attractive 
endowments, and to seek that thej may excel to the edi- 
fying of the Church. * 

St. Paul's principle in deciding upon the relative worth 
of these two gifts, would be called, nowadays, religious 
utilitarianism. We shrink from a word like this in such 
a connection, but it accurately expresses the facts of 
the case. Prophecy was a useful gift to the Church at 
large. The gift of tongues was comparatively useless. 
That was the ground of the apostolic decision. And St. 
Paul's decision is not at all inconsistent with that other 
great rule of his, " Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
'all to the glory of God." ' The glory of God in this matter 
is best promoted by securing the improvement and edifi- 
cation of man. St. Augustine has said, '^ God has united 
His own glory with our highest advantage." Accordingly, 
in the apostle's estimate, spiritual gifts take rank accord- 
ing to their capacity for bringing men near to God ; and 
on this ground prophecy is ruled to have precedence of 
the gift of tongues. 

Let ns pause for a moment to observe that we have a 
principle here which should govern our judgment in a 
great many mattera which are often under discussion. 
The real question is not. What is most brilliant and at- 
t]»ctive? but. What is, spiritually speaking, most useful, 
most edifying? We admire this book, it maybe, which 
everybody is talking about ; but that simple manual which 
we have known f i-om our childhood brings ns closer to 
the realities of conscience and of God. We are delighted 
with some splendid musical service ; but those simple 
chants and hymns in which we can join do really make 
divine worship more easy, more genuine for us. We 
ai*e impressed by the conversation of some man of great 

UCor.xiy.4; 23-25; 6; 0; 11; 13; 19. nCor.x.31; GoL iil 17. 
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ability and reputation ; bat, somehow, a quiet prosaic 
person, whom we have known for years, does lis more real 
good — makes us feel less satisfied with oui'selves, more 
anxious to be at peace in onr conscience and with oar God. 
It is the old question between the gift of tongues and the 
gift of prophecy. We know how St. Paul decided the 
question. How do we ? 

Now St. Paul's language about prayer is to be explained 
by what he has been saying about these two gifts of tongues 
and of prophecy. " I will pray with the spirit : I will 
pray with the understanding also." In the word " spirit'' 
he glances at the gift of tongues, in the word ^^ understand- 
ing " at tlie gift of prophecy. The gift of tongues was a 
spiritual impulse, conferring, no doubt, great happiness, 
great sense of power and expansion, upon the soul which 
possessed it, but, seemingly, unaccompanied by very dis- 
tinct ideas, or, at any rate, by any power of distinctly con- 
veying them. Prophecy, on the other hand, was nothing 
if it was not active or, rather, aggressive intelligence. 
Prophecy was spiritual understanding in full play upon 
the souls of others. We know what a difference there is 
between feeling strongly on a subject and having that com- 
mand of the subject whichenables us to instruct or to con- 
vince others with respect to it. The gift of tongues was 
highly spiritualised feeling, taking unusual forms of ex- 
pressing itself. The gift of prophecy was highly spiritual- 
ised thought, devoting itself to the instruction of others. 
But then this distinction was not so sharp and exclusive as 
to deprive the first gift of every element of intelligence, 
or the second of every element of emotion. In the text 
St. Paul implies that prayer, to be good, must combine 
that which is essential in both gifts — ^the warmth of the 
one with the light of the other. But then he lays a 
stress which we can hardly miss upon the last. " I will 
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pray with the spirit : I will pray with the understanding 
also," 

*' I will pray with the spirit." Observe the order of 
these two elements of prayer. St. Paul does not say, " I 
will pray with the understanding, and I will pray with 
the spirit also." That would have been a common, modern 
way of putting it. " First let us have intelligence," men 
say, " and then spirituality, if it is to be had." St. Paul, 
on the other hand, does say, " 1 will pray with the spirit, 
and I will pray with the understanding also." The first 
ingredient in prayer is not intelligence, but movement of 
the soul — movement of the spirit. The raw material of 
prayer, so to put it, is a vague aspiration of the soul towards 
its true object. " Like as the hart desireth the water- 
brooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, O God. My soul 
is athirst for God, yea, even for the living God : when 
shall I come to appear before the presence of God % " * 
And the motive of this movement is a sense of need. It 
is a sense of weakness ; it is a sense of dependence. It is 
perfectly compatible with very shadowy and imperfect 
perceptions of God. It is the cry of a child towards its 
Parent, Whom it sees only indistinctly in the twilight or 
through the mist. It is an impulse ; it is an enthusiasm ; 
it is an emotion ; it is, as I have said, a breathing — an as- 
piration. The raw material of prayer is not — never was 
— its intellectual element. It is its element of impulse, of 
love, of moral movement, vigorous and resolute in its up- 
ward endeavour, yet vague and indeterminate as to its 
course and its object. Undoubtedly, very earnest prayer is 
often compatible with a very slight exercise of the under- 
standing. "I will pray with the spirit" is a resolution 
which can be carried into practice, if it stands alone, more 
easily than ^^ I will pray with the understanding" can be 

>pB.xliil,2. 
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carried into practice, if it stands alone. For the under- 
standing alone does not pray ; it only thinks ; and thought 
is a very different thing indeed from prayer. Thought 
about God, about our Lord Jesus Christ, about ourselves, 
about the eternal f nture, is not of and by itself that inward 
ascensional movement towards God, which is always, at 
bottom, a ci*eation of Grace, an impulse from on high, 
which is the first and essential thing in real prayer. The 
im instructed, the young, the very ill, the almost despairing, 
the broken-hearted — these can say after the apostle, when 
they can say but little else, " I will pray with the spirit." 
Bat then he adds, ^^ I will pray with the understand- 
ing also.*' Although the understanding cannot, as we 
have seen, give the first impact to prayer, it can supply 
guidance to it. It is very needful, if the original im- 
pulse, which is the essence of prayer, is to be brought 
into shape — is to be made permanently serviceable to the 
soul. The original energy of prayer is, indeed, supplied 
by — it w — emotion. Its regulation is secured by the 
understanding ; that is to say, by the understanding illu- 
minated by divine Grace. Without this understanding, 
V/the spirit of prayer is like fiuid metal, which runs into 
\irregnlar forms for want of a mould. Without the 
understanding, the spirit of prayer is like great natural 
ability which is misused, or is wasted, only from want of 
proper training. Without the understanding, devotional 
^ impluse will easily pass into boisterous and even irrever- 
» ent rhapsody, or it will shrink back into the lifeless 
monotony of mere form. The understanding takes the 
devotional impulse or spirit in hand, — rouses it to a jeal- 
ous and vigorous consciousness, — bids it consider Who 
that awful and majestic Being is Who is the object of 
prayer, what it is that is sought of Him, why He is ap- 
plied to for this particular benefit, what are the fitting 
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steps or processes in the application. And the under- 
standing thus secures a double result. It introduces 
point, purpose, order into what without it would be aimless 
and unregulated impulse. And it does raoi:e : it secures 
reverence. Without injuring the tenderness of the origi- 
nal relations which bind every living soul to its God and 
its Eedeemer, the underetanding is there as the perpetual 
reminder of God's unapproachable majesty, and of the 
nothingness of every created thing before Him. Nowhere, 
perhaps, in the Church services do we feel the action of 
the understanding keeping steadily in check the forward 
impulsive tendencies of spirit and emotion more than in 
the Collect which is used this very week, when we address 
God as a Being Who knows our necessities before wo ask, 
and our ignorance in asking, and then beg Him to grant, 
for the sake of His divine Son, those things which, for 
our unworthiness, we dare not, and, for our blindness, 
we cannot ask.* 

And here, brethren, we may see our way to one or two 
conclusions of importance. It can hardly be doubted 
that the apostle who placed the gift of prophecy higher 
than the gift of tongues, and who insisted that prayer 
must be intelligent as well as devout, would have advised 
the Church of Christ to offer its public prayers to God in 
the mother tongue of each nation within its fold. Before 
the Reformation, as you know, the public prayers of the 
Church were either altogether, or for the most part, in 
Latin. In the early ages of the Church, when Latin was 
spoken throughout the Roman Empire and was a living 
language, this was a very natural aiTangement in these 
western countries ; but as time went on, and the old Em- 
pire fell to pieces, the people at large ceased to speak 
Latin. They spoke the languages of the races which had 
^ 4th GoHeot at the doee of the P. B. Office for H. Gommnnion. 
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overthrown the Empire ; and thus it came to pass that 
the language of the Church services was no longer the 
language of the people, although undoubtedly in the 
southern countries of Europe the difference between the 
two was, and is, much less than in England or in Ger- 
many, where the national language, instead of being 
formed out of the Latin, comes from quite a different 
stock. We can well understand that, when this change 
was made three centuries ago, many good people were 
most unwilling to give the old Latin up. They them- 
selves had been accustomed to it from their earliest years 
in every parish church in England. It had been used in 
England since England was Christian. On this very spot, 
in the two cathedrals which preceded that in which we 
worship this afternoon — on this very spot, as we cannot 
but remember — it had already been used for some nine 
hundred years continuously, before the change was made ; 
and tliose who loved what they were accustomed to might 
have pleaded with reason that Latin, if any language^ is 
the language of devotion. Its terseness, its resources, its 
majesty, make Latin prayers welcome to any man who 
knows the language w^ell, as was the case with the whole 
educated class at the time of the Keformation. But the 
people at large — ^the women, the children, the poor — what 
of them ? They had a first right to consideration. " To 
the poor the gospel is preached," * was to be from the first 
a sign of the kingdom of the redemption ; and to the 
poor, Latin was a dead language. The sounds might be 
familiar : they were familiar only as sounds. They were 
not the vehicles of distinct thoughts — the channels of 
distinct ideas, of living, energetic convictions. Of course 
when the people came to Church they knew in a general 
way perfectly well what was going on. Of devotion, of 

' Lnke Tii. 22. 
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tender apprehension of a majestic Presence which they 
sought and found, those forefather of ours had, if the 
truth is to be spoken, often more than we of these later 
ages. They prayed with the spirit. But then how about 
the understanding ? They could not enter into the words, 
the sentences, of the public Church language. . They 
could only associate themselves devoutly with its general 
drift and purpose. They knew that something infinitely 
good and holy was going forward, but beyond this, there 
was indistinctness. They could and did pray with the 
spirit. It was the object of the change made at the 
JReforraation that they should pray with the understand- 
ing also. It is not possible to doubt, my brethren, that 
that change was of very great value. It was a real return 
to the mind of the apostle. It was a reassertion for the 
underetanding of its rights and duties in public prayer, 
side by side with those of devotion of the spirit. It rein- 
forced the ardour of devotion by the activity of intelli- 
gence. The Latin language was, like the tongues at 
Corinth, magnificent, but too generally unintelligible ; 
and when she translated the old Latin services which she 
had used for centuries into the common prayer-book of 
our own day, the Church of England said with the apos- 
tle, " As heretofore, let me pray with the spirit, but I and 
my children will endeavour hereafter to pray with the 
understanding also." 

Here, too, we may see the value of a fixed order of 
prayer. A fixed order of divine service is a guarantee of 
the rights of the understanding as against the eccentrici- 
ties of unregulated spirit, or enthusiasm, or ill-considered 
petitions. Undoubtedly mental prayer — prayer without 
words — "prayer prompted from within at the moment, and 
seizing any words that comes to hand — ^has a lawful or, 
rather, a necessary place in the life of the individual 
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Christian. Wiiile private prayer muBt always have cer- 
tain fixed elements — acts of faith, hope, charity, repent- 
ance, the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, petitions for protection, 
for guidance, for perseverance, intercessions for those who 
have a claim on*us, selfnsurrender to the divine will — 
(fixed features of all good private prayer, these, no one of 
which can be omitted without serious loss to the soul)— 
it may also well have a variable element, the nature and 
extent of which will be determined by the need and 
temper of the individual. There are many things which 
every soul can only say to God in its own words — many 
things between God and the soul which will not go into 
words, but can be prayed somehow notwithstanding. 
*'*The Spirit helpeth our infirmities: for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit 
Himself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered. And He that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit." * The best ser- 
vants of Christ in all generations have devoted time and 
efforts to the cultivation of this unspoken, unwritten 
mental prayer ; and these silent hours of intercourse be- 
tween their souls and the Father of spirits have done 
much to make the greatest of the saints of Christ what 
they actually were. But the introduction of extempore 
prayer into common or public worship is a very different 
matter. Not to dwell on the fact that it is unknown to 
the usage of the early Church, it is, I believe, in not a few 
cases, quite fatal to praying with the understanding ; which 
is not, perhaps, the risk which would be most generally 
attributed to it. In the first place, this kind of prayer is 
apt to become merely rhapsody, when feeling outruns 
thought very rapidly, and the necessity of saying some- 
thing — something to God — is more strongly felt than the 

» Eom. viii 26, 27. 
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necessity of considering well what is said to Him. In 
the next place, in joining in an extempore prayer, uttered 
by another, we put oureelves to a very undesirable degree 
into his hands. The case is very different from that of a 
sermon, since in listening to a sermon we are only listen- 
ers ; and if there may be statements which, rightly or 
wrongly, we are unable to follow, no great harm is done 
by our dissent. But common prayer is a united address 
to God, and to maintain a reserved or defiant attitude of 
mind, while all around us are speaking to God, is very 
damaging to us and to them, and very dishonouring to 
Him. And yet how is it always to be avoided in the ease 
of extempore public prayer? The congregation does not 
know what is coming. Perhaps from minute to minute 
the minister himself does not know. There are many 
petitions about which there can be no question amongst 
Christians ; but there are also petitions addressed to God, 
commonly, in prayers like these, about which there is 
room for a great deal of question ; and a long extempore 
prayer is apt to cover a great deal of ground — some of it 
very debatable ground. It follows, naturally enough, 
the paths which are traced by the feelings, by the inter- 
ests, by the convictions, of the peraon who offers it. It 
wanders from the region of the purely spiritual into the 
region of contemporary human society, or conduct, or 
politics. There is much to be prayed about in all of 
these, and thus it sometimes will, in practice, assume the 
shape and proportions of a long, argumentative disserta- 
tion — I had almost said of a leading article in a paper — 
with the unusual characteristic of being thrown into the 
form of petition, and being addressed to the Almighty. 
Such a prayer naturally contains a great many statements 
as to the accuracy and advisability of which we may well 
have failed to make up our minds. But then, before we 
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have time to think, these statements are upon us, chal- 
lenging not merely oar assent, bnt oar willingness to 
second them in the presence of the All-wise and the All- 
holy. The alternative is to cease to pray — ^to separate 
oureelves from the company of souls gathered in the 
house of prayer — or else pray with the spirit without the 
understanding, to join vaguely in a devotional movement 
going forward around us without stopping to think what 
it is precisely that we are asking, or why we ask it. From 
these embarrassments we are saved by the public formu- 
laries of the Church. They are in the hands of everybody. 
We have ample opportunities of considering their exact 
drift before we use them ; and they are no new experi- 
ment in devotion. Most of the collects in the Prayer- 
book have been in use for some fourteen centuries at the 
least. "We, as we join in them, associate ourselves with 
multitudes of souls who live far from us both in the pres- 
ent and in the past ; and this tried, this familiar language, 
warranted by the experience of believing Christendom, 
may assuredly be trusted. When we hear it in Church 
we have not to consider for the first time whether we can 
agree with it. Our duty is simply to throw into it all the 
determination and spirit we possibly can, for it does the 
fullest justice to the warmth and movement of the ascend- 
ing soul ; but it also provides adequately for the demands 
of the understanding. In using it we know what we are 
about. We have our thoughts and our feelings, both of 
them, under control. We pray with the spirit: we pray 
with the understanding also. 

And, lastly, we see here the importance of preparation 
for prayer, especially for those most solemn and effectual 
of all prayers which are associated with the Holy Com- 
munion. The precept, " Keep thy foot when thou goest 
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to the honse of God," * is always urgent. Certainly, the 
first essential is that affection and will should be roused ; 
but, this done, the understanding, as the regulator of 
prayer, must be in good order, unless, indeed, we are to 
waste our time in the divine presence, or do something 
woree than waste it. As we grow older, brethren, tho 
understanding should have more and more to do with the 
regulation of devotional impulse — of prayer. As the 
years fly by a man and the horizons of thought continu- 
ally expand, the material and the scene of prayer is, or 
should be, always enlarging. As we pass, firet one, and 
then another mile-stone on the road of life, we should 
listen for the echoes of that apostolic saying, " Brethren, 
be not children in understanding: but in understanding 
be men ; " * for a man's religious life must keep pace with 
the growth of his knowledge and of his powers of reflec- 
tion, or he will assuredly learn to think of his religion as 
a thing divorced from the practical interests of his life— 
as a mere reminiscence of his childhood. He will gradu- 
ally drop, if he does not deliberately reject it. A man's 
prayers must prompt — must accompany — the most delib- 
erate actions of his life. They must, if it may be, keep 
abreast — well abreast — of the entire range of his mental 
and moral effort. New subjects will be constantly crowd- 
ing for recognition in prayer — new forms of occupation, 
new friendships, new materials for speculation, new diffi- 
culties, anxieties, and trials — new hopes, new fears, the 
varying fortunes of his family, the course of public 
events, the conduct of the rulers of the country, the fail- 
ures or the triumphs of the Church, the departure of one 
after another of those whom he has known and loved to 
the other world, and the sense which each day that passes 
must deepen in his own soul, if he thinks at all, that his 

> Eoolea t. 1. ' 1 Cor. xiv. 30. 
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own turn, too, mnst come ere long. All this is material for 
pi*ayer — material which is constantly accumulating, and 
which the understanding must arrange, and sift, and 
digest, before bringing it into the presence of the All-holy 
and the Eternal. The understanding will, in practice, 
have more than enough to do without encroaching on the 
province of spirit. Its task will only worthily be achieved 
if that task is made a subject of forethought and deliber- 
ation in the hours which can be snatched from toil or 
from rest. At such a time as this there is material 
enough for prayer ready to the hand of every man who 
% sincerely believes that prayer is a power. Not to men- 
tion the sufferings and the struggles of our Christian 
brethren in Eastern Europe, or the many subjects nearer 
home which have a claim upon our sympathies, let me 
remind you this afternoon that some millions of our fel- 
low-subjects in India are threatened with nothing short 
of extermination by a famine much more terrible and 
devastating than any of which we have had experience 
since India has been ours. Already, we are told by the 
sanitary commissioner in Madras that a million and a half 
of people are under relief, and that half a million have 
already perished. Think for one moment what that 
means. There is no sufficient reason, alas, to question 
these dreadful facts ; and it is certain that the evil is on 
a scale which the resources of the Indian government are 
quite unable to grapple with. Let us Christians pray for 
the sufferers, believing as we do that, distance notwith- 
standing, our prayers really can and will help them. 

But let us do more. The Lord Mayor has opened a 
fund for their relief at the Mansion House, and he in- 
vites all Englishmen, but particularly the citizens of Lon- 
don, to contribute what they can possibly afford to an 
object which has every claim upon us as Englishmen and 
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as Christians. Let us during the coming week do, each 
of us, what we can to further this generous eflFort, and let 
us remember that to pray sincerely with the understand- 
ing is also to attempt to do all that lies in a man's power 
towards furthering the object of his prayer himself. 



SERMON XIX, 

LIVING WATER 

John ir. 13-15. 

** Jetus aruwered cmd Mtd unto her, Whosoever drinketh of this water 
shaU thirst again : but tohosoever drinketh of the water that I shaU 
give him shaU never thirst ; but the water that IsIiaU give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life. The 
woman saith unto Him^ Sir, give me this water^ that I thirst not^ 
neither come hit/ier to drawJ*^ 

THERE is no scene in our Lord's whole earthly life in 
which it is easier to bring Hira vividly before our 
eyes than the scene which gave occasion to these words. 
He was walking from Judea, along the great road through 
Samaria; and in the middle of the late autumn day, 
weary with His journey, He sat down (the original lan- 
guage expresses His attitude) resting on the edge, and so 
leaning over a well, at the mouth of the valley which led 
up to the ancient city of Shechem. The well is there now 
at this very hour, recognised beyond dispute by the most 
sceptical of travellers as the well of Jacob, — as the well of 
the conversation with her of Samaria. Thev tell us that 
it is just nine feet in diameter, just one hundred and five 
feet in depth, and that in the spring-time there is com- 
monly about fifteen feet of water in it. Now this well 
had a history. It was a relic of the age of the patriarchs. 
It had been dug by Jacob partly to mark his possession 
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of the spot, just as in southern regions of Palestine Abra- 
ham had dug, and Isaac had cleared and repaired, similar 
wells, partly as a sheer necessity for great cattle drivers, 
as were the first fathers of Israel, tending their flocks 
and herds under an Eastern sun. The Samaritans loved * ^ 
and revered this particular well, believing themselves, 
not very accurately, to be the children of Jacob and of 
Joseph. They were really converted heathens with 
Assyrian blood in their veins. They looked on this well 
as a connecting link with their presumptive ancestoi*s. 
And as the disciples left their Master sitting on the well's 
brink, fatigued as He was, and wended their way up the 
narrow valley towards the distant city in which they were 
to buy provisions for their remaining journey, down that 
same valley there came a Samaritan woman, veiled and 
with a pitcher in her hand, to draw water, just as Kebekah, 
just as Hachel, just as Zipporah, had drawn it in the ages 
before her. She came, and the stranger asked her to give 
Him a little to drink ; and she, marking the dialect or ac- 
cent of His speech, and knowing how for more than four 
long centuries a fierce religious feud had separated the 
Jews from the Samaritans, expressed her surprise that He 
should claim at her hands a token of neighbourly — almost 
(for so the heathens deemed it) of religious — communion. 
Our Lord does not answer her question. He had come 
on earth not to argue but to teach. He answers not the 
enquiry which fell upon His human sense of hearing, but 
the deep unexpressed yearnings of the soul of the speaker, 
which though not a word was uttered He could read in 
all its hidden misery. '^ If thou knewest the gift of God, 
and Who it is saith to thee. Give me to drink, thou wouldst 
have asked of Him and he would have given thee the liv- 
ing water."* She knew of no living water save that 
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which lay just ninety feet beneatli them at tlie bottom of 
the ancient well. She could not understand how the 
Stranger, Who had nothing to draw with, could promise 
her tlio clear spring water out of that well ; and if He 
was thinking of another well, and living water in it, purer 
and moi*e refreshing than this, was He then, she thought, 
claiming to be greater than the patriarch of the race — 
^^ our father Jacob which gave us this well, and drank 
thereof himself, and his children, and his cattle." ^ Again 
Jesus says in answer, not directly to her spoken question 
but to the real questions of her inmost soul, " Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again : but whosoever 
drinketh of tlie water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into everlasting life," What 
the Speaker exactly meant the woman of Samaria can only 
have vaguely apprehended ; but she felt at least that lie 
was speaking of some water with properties far more ex- 
hilarating and precious than any of which she knew. She 
knew that she for many weary years had toiled down the 
road to that well of Jacob and back to the city, day after 
day, with a laggard step and with a heavy heart, and it 
seemed to her as if she might somehow be relieved from 
her thankless toil, from her aching sense of misery. 
" Sir," she said eagerly, " give me this water, that I thirst 
not, neither come hither to draw." 

It will do us g(X)d, my brethren, if God gives us His 
blessing, to ask what was this water of which Jesus spake, 
and of which the poor woman desired thus earnestly to 
drink. We Christians, of course, look on our Lord's 
earlier words in the light of His later revelations ; and we 
are not reading into them meanings which they will not 
bear, because we ascribe to Him, and to those whom He 
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commissioned to speak for Him, a consistency of language 
which warrants us in interpreting one utterance by an- 
other, — the preceding by that which follows, — the scanty 
intimation by the explicit statement. 

Observe, then, first of all, the nature of the gift of 
which Jesus speaks. Our Lord calls it " a well of water," 
and " living water." Tliis expression had already an as- 
certained sense in the Hebrew Scriptures. It meant pure ^^ 
water ceaselessly rising from a spring, as opposed to still / 
or stagnant water. Such was the water (it is the very 
same expression) which Isaac's servants found when 
they digged the old wells which the Philistines had 
stopped in the vale of Gerar. Such was the water (it is 
the same expression) over which, according to the Jewish 
ritual for the cleansing of the leper, one of the offered 
birds was to be killed in an earthen vessel. And although 
the exact expression does not occur, the idea of water 
running freshly from a spring, as a source of life and 
health, is prominent in such visions as those of Ezekiel,* 
who beheld an abundant stream pouring forth from be- 
neath the temple gate of Jerusalem, and then flowing 
eastward, — or of Joel * who told how a fountain should 
come out of the House of the Lord, and should enter into 
the vale of Shittim,— or of Isaiah " seeing deeper still into 
the future, and explaining to the coming generations, 
" With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salva-<^ 
tion." There is, indeed, much else to the same purpose 
in the Old Testament, and the banished Apostle, in his 
vision, gathers np its completed meaning when he tells us 
how the angel showed him " a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and 
of the Lamb." * n 

Now if the question be asked, what it was that our 
» Ezek. xlvU. 1-12. « Joel iil 18. « Isai «! 3. * Rev. xxu. 1. 
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Lord precisely meant by the " living water," we have to 
consider that He, especially as His discoai'ses are reported 
in the last gospel, speaks of Himself as the Life — the one 
Being that is, Who quickens, upholds, invigorates, move- 
ment and growth in the soul of man. As the Life, He is, 
He says, the Bread of humanity : as the Life He is also 
the Resurrection. As the Life, He claims to rescue men 
alike fix>m moral and from physical death : all that are 
in the graves shall hear His voice. As the life, He bids 
all who would live indeed come to Him, cling to Him, 
feed on Him. Doubtless the figure of water is used in 
Holy Scripture as a physical likeness of the cleansing ac- 
tion of the Divine Spirit of God ; but the Spirit of Christ 
is thus termed because it is His work to unite us to Christ, 
to graft us one by one into Christ's divine Humanity ; and 
Christ Himself is termed by St. Paul a quickening spirit 
with reference to this, His capacity of becoming an in- 
ward Gift Nor in the words " living water " does there 
seem to be any clear, or at least primary, reference either to 
Baptism, by which Christ's life is originally imparted, or 
to faith, by which it is received. It is the gift, and not 
the method of its bestowal, which is here in question ; 
and Christ our Lord is His own Gift, as He is His own 
blessed Message — ^as He is His own Gospel. He has 
nothing higher to announce — He has nothing better to 
give us — than His adorable Self. 

But as we dwell on the figure which our Lord employs, 
it suggests vividlj^ to us the characteristics of His gift; 
for a well of living water is, in the first place always 
fresh. It does not stagnate like rain-water ; it does not 
become brackish or foul. The new supplies which, 
minute by minute, buret upwards from the soil keep it 
pure and clear. So it is with Jesus Christ. History is a 
great store-house of buried memories, some of which are 
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galvanised into a momentary life by our antiquarians, but 
which soon die away from the grasp of memory, since 
they belong to a past age and do not answer to our wants 
or correspond to our sympathies. But eighteen centuries 
ago One appeared Who spoke words which have the same 
incisive and trenchant force, the same exquisite and mys- 
terious attraction, as if they were the novelties of yester- 
day. His several actions. His life as a whole speaks to 
this nineteenth century as it spoke to the first ; provoking 
sharp hostility now as then, but then as now winning its 
sure way to empire over true hearts. He is, in short, 
ever fresh and young, and such as He is in history, such 
is He also within the sanctuary of the soul. In that vast 
treasure-house of the dead, the human soul, amid all that 
there is stagnant, amid all that belongs to the irrevocable 
past, amid all that bears upon it the marks of advancing 
change and corruption — amid the thoughts which pall, 
the memories which depress, the forms of feeling which 
once quickened within us the highest, the most subtle en- 
joyment, but which have long ceased to move, or which 
are roused into a moment of life only to create something 
like a positive repugnance — there is (I dare to say it) for 
Christians one thought which is ever fresh, one memory 
which is ever welcome and invigorating, one train of 
feeling which kindles within the soul into a burning tide 
of the keenest and the purest passion. It is the thought, 
the memory, the love of our Lord and Saviour. Just as 
literary men have said that, if they had to choose one book 
in the world which should furnish them, in the absence of 
all othei*s, with high and sufficient interest and enjoyment, 
and that unfailingly, they would choose the Christian Bible, 
80 within the soul the tliought, the memory, of the One 
Perfect Being is the one warrant of a continuous refresh- 
ment, because He is far more than a thought or a 

u 
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memory, — ^because He is a liviug Presence — a well of 
water (that is Uis own figure). He lives within regen- 
erate souls in Uis perpetual freshness. As He was guar- 
ranteed against seeing corruption in His earthly tomb, 
so, now that He has risen, is He much more proof against 
its ravages. The centuries pass; all else fades ; but He 
renews His youth. Life waxes and wanes, but He smiles 
on its sunset not less refreshingly than on its spring-time. 
" Thou art the same, and Tby years shall not fail." * " With 
Thee is the well of life." * 

A spring of water is also in continual motion, and here- 
in also Christ is true to His metaphor. He is in history, 
Ue is in the soul of man, ever different, and yet the same. 
As the sky presents the same outline of clouds on no two 
days on which we carefully observe it, and yet is the same 
sky — as the sea, visit it as often as we will, never looks 
quite as it looked before, yet is the same sea — as the 
smallest jet of water, whose volume of weight never varies, 
yet presents us minute by minute with an infinite variety 
of forms — so is it in the world of spiritual experience 
with the prasence of Christ. He is moveuient, and yet 
He is identity : He is to us what He was to our fore- 
fathers, and yet He is ever displaying to each successive 
generation new aspects of His power and His perfections — 
to those, at least, who hold a true communion with Him. 
He is at one and the same time, stability and progress^ 
here preserving the unalterable lines of His one perfect 
revelation of Himself — there leading us on to new and 
eui'iched perceptions of its range and its significance. 
And as He is Himself movement, so He is the source of 
movement in the soul of man. He has set the human 
soul moving ; He has kept it moving. He has quickened 
the very intelligence which would drive Him from His 

> Pa. oii 27: P. B. Version. « Ps. xxrvi. 9: P. B. Version. 
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throne, for the truths which He has brought to us have 
moved us to the very depths of our being — moved human 
nature so profoundly that, whether man accepts those truths 
or not, man cannot rest as though he had not heard them. 
As it is said in the Gospel of Christ's last entry into Jeru- 
salem, that when He had entered all the city was moved, so 
it is with His entrance, whether He be welcomed or not, 
into the soul. Faculties which had been dormant for years 
are stirred to meet Him, and He keeps them in motion be- 
cause He is perpetually exhibiting new aspects of His 
power and His beauty. It is said, I know, sometimes of 
the Christian Creed, that it is the stagnation of active 
thought. Undoubtedly, in one sense, the Creed does 
arrest thought. It gives a fixed form to our ideas on 
subjects of the highest importance: it fixes them thus in 
the Name and with the authority of the all-wise God. 
We Christians certainly are not now discussing the divine 
attributes or the destiny of man, as if those were mattei-s 
on which the light of certainty had never been thrown. 
But mark you, fixed thought is not the antagonist of ac- 
tive thought, any more thall the wall or the rim of the 
well was hostile to the movement of the water springing 
up within it. Those who have had anything to do with 
education know how often a naturally stupid and dull 
peraon has been quickened into intelligence, at least on 
one set of subjects, by learning to take a practical interest 
in religion. The vast ideas which the Christian Creed 
contains, when once they are living realities to a soul, 
move it to its depths. God, eternity, the past with the 
account to be given of it, the future with its mighty 
hopes, with its awful fears, the love of Jesus in His In- 
carnation, in His Eedemption — these things cannot become 
something more than mere words to any human being 
and leave the soul unmoved. And thus it is that a well 
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of Bpringing water fertilises. All around tlie green edge 
the verdure tells the story of its life-imparting power. 
And Christ is the great fertiliser of the soul of man. He 
has made the human mind capable of productions of genius, 
as we call them, which without him could not have been 
produced. Dante and Shakespeare are, in their difEerent 
ways, distinctly His creations. He has fertilised afPection. 
Family life, as we undei-stand it in Europe, is Christ's 
work. His authority is reflected in the Christian father. 
His tenderness in the Christian mother. His lowly obedi- 
ence m the Christian child. Above all He has fertilised 
will. He has made the human will capable of quite new 
measures of self-sacrifice— of heroism and self-sacrifice 
the most pi'osaic and the most unnoticed, as often as of 
heroism which meets the eye and which challenges the 
admiration of the world. Ah 1 if by any national infatu- 
ation in the years to come we should try to do without 
Him, we should soon discover, even in the things of this 
life, the magnitude of our mistake. When human thought 
has nothing upon which it can seriously fix itself beyond 
the province of sense, — when human affection is forbidden 
to spend itself on any form that is not earthly, palpable, 
material, — when the human will is invigorated by no mo- 
tives that are drawn from a higher world — then this human 
life, depend upon it, will soon become barren and unfruit- 
ful : we shall gradually but surely exchange the civilisation 
of Europe for the civilisation of China or Japan. We are 
so accustomed to the sun that we take his light and warmth 
as a matter of course, and we do not rack our imagina- 
tions by thinking what the world's surface would really 
be without him. And yet be sure that the world would 
not be more forlorn, more lifeless to the eye of sense, 
tlian to a spiritual eye is the soul of a man or of a nation 
which has enjoyed and lost the presence of Christ. 
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Note, brethren, the scene or seat of this gift. "The 
water that I shall give him shall be in him?'* This is the 
claim — ^it is the triumph — of Jesas Christ. He does His 
work in the very seat and centre of man's being. Others, 
too, have done great works, have effected vast changes on 
the surface of human life. They have founded empires, 
impressing the will of a man or of a race upon millions of 
reluctant subjects ; they have changed customs and laws 
and even languages; they have altered the whole out- 
ward character of the civilisation of a continent. Othens, 
too, have penetrated deeper. They have founded em- 
pires not of force but of ideas ; they have so wrought 
upon and fashioned the shape, the setting, of human 
thought, as to reign long after their death in the thought 
of millions who never heard their name. But Christ has 
done more even than this. Hejs more than the founder 
of a kingdom. He is that. He is more than the founder 
of a world-wide philosophy. He penetrates beneath 
the sphere of force, beneath the sphere of speculative 
thought, down to the very centre of the soul. A gov- 
ernment may be hated while it is obeyed ; a philosophy 
may be accepted while no personal allegiance or love 
is felt for its author. Christ reigns, where He reigns 
at all, not merely over men's conduct, not merely over 
their ideas, but in their hearts. He places Himself at the 
very centre of their souls, in that inmost sanctuary of 
the consciousness whence thought and feeling and resolve 
take their origin. There it is that He will raise His 
throne, and He is there not merely as a King but as a 
Friend, — not merely as a Force but as a Source of life. 
It is not an iron hand, the pressure of which the Christian 
feels; it is a sense of buoyancy, of invigorated power, of 
kindled affections, of enlarged and enlarging thoughts, as 
though the Christian's own personal being were super- 
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seded, and another higher and wiser than himself had 
taken possession, and were making him that which of and 
by himself he could not be. Yes, this gift is reall j within 
man. And hence Christians know, as they only know, 
the secret of man's dignity. The old heathen philoso- 
phies said much, and said it well, abont the hnman soul. 
Men speculated about the nature of the soul, the origin 
of the soul, the connection that subsists between the body 
and the soal, the probabilities for and against the life of 
the soul after the death of the body ; but they did not 
really proclaim the dignity of man as man. Much, in- 
deed, was said of the dignity of particular individuals, 
classes, races of men. To be a Koman citizen, to have 
patrician blood in your veins, to govern a city or a pro- 
vince, — ^that was great according to the ideas of the an- 
cient world. But nothing was said about the greatness 
of conquered races, the greatness of women, the greatness 
of slaves— of slaves who outnumbered the freemen of the 
empire, and who were bought and sold, and abused or 
made much of, simply as a form of personal property, 
having no rights of their own, no accorded permission to 
plead the common instincts of humanity, the common 
claims of justice. Of their dignity, I say, nothing was 
said, though they too were men with warm hearts, with 
keen intellects, with a sense of what they might be, with 
a sense of what they were, not less vivid than that of their 
masters. And Christ when He came did not do His 
blessed work at once. He would not provoke an upris- 
ing of the oppressed populations expressing their too natu- 
ral and pent-up vengeance amid scenes of fire and of blood. 
He did not talk, as others since have talked, of the rights 
of man. He did more. He placed at the very centre of 
the human soul — alike of the soul of the slave and the 
soul of the master — ^the true sense of man's real dig- 
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nity, — ^the instinct, the irrepressible instinct, of com- 
munion with the All-Holy, resulting in an abundant out- 
burst of man's noblest life within ; and then He left this 
gift to do its predestined work, as the centuries passed, 
surely but slowly. Deposited as it was in tlie unwieldy 
mass of human society, it has wrought from then till 
now. It has been heaving visibly, and with no trivial 
results, in our own days, beyond the Atlantic. It has yet 
work to do far and wide and deep, ere the work of pro- 
claiming the secret of man's true greatness as man is 
really complete. That proclamation will be made in its 
integrity only when the preciousness of Christ's gift to 
the human soul is the creed of the human race. 

Christ's gift is within, and, as this is the secret of the 
Christian's dignity, so it is the source of his spiritual in- 
dependence. If Christians were dependent on the things 
of sense, the world might crush out — it might have crushed 
out long ago — the Christian life. I do not deny that the 
Christian life is largely ministered to by that which meets 
the eye and ear. After all, we are what God has made 
us: we are men and not angels. I do not deny that the 
language of the written Word, and the Grace of the Sac- 
raments, can alone reach the soul through the organs of 
sense ; so that if all the copies of the Bible could be de- 
stroyed, and the administration of the Sacraments really 
prevented as well as forbidden, the ordinary means of 
Grace would be cut off ; but when it is driven to bay, and 
in the last resort, the soul falls back upon a certificated 
Presence which is independent of sense. The world in 
the first ages could proscribe the Christian worship ; it 
could destroy the Christian Scriptures; but its legislation, 
its judgments, were just as powerless against the Presence 
of the divine Redeemer in the inmost sanctuary, as they 
would be against the clouds and the sunlight. It was 
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this which made bouds, imprisonmenty death, easy and 
welcome to our first fathera iu the faith. They knew 
that thoy had not mei*ely in Ileaven, not merely in the 
collective Church, but within their breasts, each one of 
them, One Who would not desert them, One Who would 
be light to them when all else was darkness, One Who, 
when all outward aids were denied, was of Himself ^' a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life." 

For the effect of this gift is not its least characteristic. 
" Springing up into everlasting life,"— or to render moi-e 
exactly, springing up into that higher life of man which 
belongs to the future and endless age of his existence. 
This is the effect, the real effect, of Christ's gift of His 
invigorating presence to the soul. It does much besides. 
It makes human thought and feeling, as we have already 
seen, fresh and active and fertile ; but its true object is 
to be found not in the present but in the future, — not in 
the life of this world but in the life of the i^ext. The life 
of love directed towards love's one worthy Object begins 
hei*e. It does not end here. It is the life of those blessed 
beings who inhabit the eternal world ; and Christ's gift ex- 
pands within the soul of His own to prepare them for 
that world. Without it man would not, could not be 
happy even in Heaven. Heaven would be hell itself to 
those in whom the life of the eternal world had not begun 
on earth, — to those whose whole thought and energy liad 
been peraistently centered upon the things of sense. To 
some who hear me it will occur to think that what has 
been urged is, as men speak, mystical, — language intelli- 
gible, no doubt, to minds of a particular cast, but not 
suited to the practical, matter of fact views of conduct and 
duty of simple people. You know nothing, then, my dear 
brother, of this well of water springing up to the eternal 
life ; and yet it may be that, like the unnoticed sunshine, 
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the unnoticed atmosphere, it is there within you. You 
know nothing, you say, of this inward gift. Then at least 
trust those who do. In the days of ancient Greece there 
were African travellers who penetrated so far as to find 
that at noonday their shadows actually turned towards the 
south. They returned and reported the fact to their 
countrymen, and it was treated by the leading historian of 
the time with entire incredulity. We know that those 
travellers had simply crossed the equator, and that their 
experience is shared by the passengers who crowd every 
mail packet that departs for the Cape of Good Hope. 
But the reports which Christians bring back from the 
world of spiritual experience are not less certain — they 
are not more apparently incredible — than the story of the 
Greek travellers. The well of water springing up to the 
eternal life only seems mystical until its l)lessed reality 
has been practically ascertained by faith, by obedience, 
by prayer, — until, like the Samaritan men, they have lieard 
the inner Teacher for themselves, and know, not merely 
from outward report but from within, that " this is indeed 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world." * And to others, no 
doubt, it will occur to think, " This is ^all very well for 
men who have their way in life, — who take no thought 
for the morrow as the morrow is probably well provided for, 
— who occupy themselves with spiritual experiences be- 
cause they have leisure and abundance at command ; but 
what," you say, " of the very poor ? what of the hard- 
working ? what of the multitudes to whom life is a struggle 
for existence, — to whom each day is, like other days, a 
long mechanical plodding through monotonous work, — to 
whom each year is like other years, only that energy waxes 
fainter, and the margin between the strnggler and the 
dark waters is narrower — those dark waters which are the 
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only home to which despair can look forward % Ah ! " 
you say, " this talk of an inner refreshment for the soul 
rouses indignation in presence of the appalling proportions 
of human bodily suffering : it is a maudlin substitute for 
the plain honest duties of active charity, of better educa- 
tion, of improved sanitary regulations, of relief adminis- 
tered to bodily want, to bodily pain.*' If it were so, 
bretliren, you would be right in denouncing it. If it were 
so, you might well doubt whether, after all, Christ had 
blessed this world with His gospel. But as matters stand, 
look aronnd you, and say whether, generally speaking and 
in the long run, the philanthropists and the educators are 
not also the Christians, — whether this inner spring of 
water does not fertilise this life, this outward life, as well 
as spring up into those moral and spiritual graces which 
prepare for the next. Surely — it is the language of com- 
mon sense — surely, one duty (a spiritual duty) does not 
proscribe another (a social duty) ; and whether a man be 
poor or wealthy he equally does need the inner source of 
life ; and if he enjoys it beyond any other gift that he can 
have from heaven or in earth, it enables him to bear his 
lot in this world^ well, manfully, thankfully : it enables 
him according to his means to bless his fellow-creatures. 
Indeed, it is the presence or the absence of this inward 
gift which constitutes the one abiding difference between 
man and man. The names and titles we bear, the property 
we inherit or have acquired, the reputation which follows 
us, — these things are just as little our real selves as the 
coat which we put on in the morning, which we take off 
at night. That which really belongs to us is within ; it is 
part of that indestructible essence which is man's, each 
man's, inmost self, — which does not weaken with disease, 
which does not die with death, which lives on somehow, 
somewhere, necessarily, for ever. It is here that we have, 
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or have not, that of which Christ spoke to the Samaritan 
woman, — that which will last when all else is passing, — 
that which will comfort and sustain when all else is proving 
itself to be of no avail. 

To us, too — at least to some of us — it may be that Christ 
comes, as He came to her of Samaria, as a petitioner. He 
asks us to aid His poor, to support His church, to assist in 
the propagation of His gospel. He would place Himself, 
for the moment, under an obligation to us. " Give me," 
he says, " give me to drink." And yet it may be that if 
we knew, if we only knew as we might know, the gift of 
God, and Who it is that saith to us " Give me to drink," 
we should long ago have asked of Him and he would have 
given us, as He has given to millions of His faithful, the 
living water. It may be that while we are, as was said of 
a great jurist in a past generation, buttresses of the Church, 
we lack that which alone makes the Church worth sup- 
porting. Outward activity and benevolence are no good 
substitute for the life of the soul ; and whether the soul 
shall really live is a question of prayer, of earnest, impor- 
tunate prayer, addressed to Him Who has given us all that 
we have ever received in nature or in Grace, and Who only 
waits for our petitions in order to give us more abundantly. 
"Sir, give me that water, that I thirst not, neither come 
hither to draw." Prayer is a question of earnestness, and 
earnestness is only natural — ^it is only common sense — 
when men have taken the true measure of life and of 
death, — of the things which are seen and which are tem- 
poral, of the things which are not seen and which are 
etemaL 
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1 Cor. iii. 11. 

'* Other foundation can no man lay than that i» laid, which is Jesus 

Christy 

C T. PAUL uses a metaphor always intelligible and es- 
^ pecially familiar to his first readers, who for the most 
part must have watched the city of Corinth rise from its 
ashes, when he speaks thus of the work of biiilding up the 
Church of Christ. Here the Church is pictured as a pub- 
lic building inhabited by a divine Spirit, and constructed 
out of such mateiials as the convictions and hearts and 
souls of men. St. Paul is the prudent overseer of the 
works, who has taken particular care that the foundations 
of the building are sound and to be relied on. When they 
had been firmly laid, other hands might complete the 
building ; and there were at Corinth some who wished to 
complete it according to their own plans, which differed 
considerably from those of the Apostle. Whatever these 
builders might do, St. Paul warns them at least to beware 
of tampering with the foundation itself which he had laid, 
since to do this would imperil the entire structure. " As 
a prudent master-builder," he says, " I have laid the foun- 
dation, and another buildeth thereon. But let every man 
take heed how he buildeth thereupon. For other founda- 
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tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ." As to the whole Catholic Church of Christ, it 
was already built on Jesus Christ as its historical founda- 
tion. It grew out of the fact of His appearance in the 
world and of His ascent to Heaven. He was the reason 
and the account of its existence, so that if He had not 
lived and died its existence, as St. Paul found it when he 
entered it at his conversion, would have been simply inex- 
plicable. In this sense no man could lay a new founda 
tion other than that which was already laid, which was 
Jesus Christ. It was impossible to undo history, and his- 
tory was there to say that the young Apostolic Church 
was built on Jesus Christ, and on no one else. To insist 
upon this is not altogether superfluous, as a paradox which 
found favour with some of the earlier moods of German 
rationalism ran to the effect that St. Paul and not our Lord 
was the real founder of Christendom. How the writer of 
the indignant appeal, " Was Paul crucified for you ? " and 
" Were ye baptised in the name of Paul ? " * could ever 
have been seated to the satisfaction of the minds of any 
intelligent readers of his epistles on his Master's throne, 
might raise our wonder, if it were not that experience 
proves that of all credulity the easiest is that which is en- 
joined by unbelief, of all theories the wildest those which 
are put forward to discredit the creed of Christendom. 
If the Church is built upon the labours of apostles as her 
foundation, the apostles themselves rested on the chief 
Corner Stone, and indeed the paradox in question is now 
discarded well nigh everywhere. When St. Paul wrote it 
was pretty nearly half a century too late — it is nineteen 
centuries too late now — to speculate on a new foundation 
for the historical fabric of Christendom. The Corinthian 
teachers could no more touch that than we can. But there 

> 1 Oor. i. 13. 
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is another sense in which a religions teacher may laya 
new foundation. Admitting that Christ is the Founder of 
the Christian Church, he may deny that the Person of 
Christ is tlie fundamental fact in the Christian religion, 
the one Foundation upon which it is possible to build up 
the divine life in the Church and in the soul. The Co- 
rinthian teachers, no doubt, had the highest respect for 
Jesus Christ ; but the essential thing in Christianity, as 
some of them at least understood and taught it, was a cer- 
tain degree of observance of the old discarded Jewish law. 
That was their foundation, and Christ's Person, His teach- 
ing. His death. His resurrection. His intercession, His Sac- 
raments, are part of the superstructure, highly ornamen- 
tal, but something less than absolutely necessary. In St. 
Paul's eyes this dislocation was fatal not merely to the 
beauty and symmetry but to the very existence of the 
whole thing. " Other foundation," he said, earnestly, 
" can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ." 

The truth which is thus before us may be looked at 
either in its bearings on the form of the Christian Creed 
and life, or as imperiously governing the convictions and 
conduct of Christians in dealing with the various efforts at 
human improvement which are made in the world around 
us. Let us take these points in order. 

I. The mistake of the Corinthian teachers, as regards 
its form, was only possible in the apostolic age, when as 
yet the real relations of the Church and the Synagogue 
were imperfectly defined ; but in its spirit it is a mistake 
which under other forms may reappear, does reappear 
perpetually, and we do well to notice one or two samples of 
these other foundations against which it is prudent to guard. 

It is, then, Jesus Christ, and not doctrines about Jesus 
Christ taken apart from His Person, on which the soul can 
really build. To say this is not to disparage the precious 
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guidance of texts of Holy Scripture, or Creeds, or defini- 
tions of councils. Those apostolic words, those later and 
majestic definitions, which furnish in our day the favourite 
topic for so much shallow declamation, are, as well in- 
formed and believing churchmen know, when accepted by 
the undivided Church, the voice of that Eternal Spirit by 
Whom the whole body is governed as well as sanctified. 
They guard and sustain in Christian thought the divine 
Saviour's peei'less honour ; they forbid in tones of merci- 
ful severity false and degrading beliefs about Him ; and 
yet He Himself, our living Lord, is the Foundation, and no 
immortal soul can possibly rest upon formulae which do 
not uphold and regulate our estimate of His glory. We 
prize both Scripture and the Creeds for His sake, not Him 
for theirs, and to rest upon them as distinct from Him 
Whom they keep before us would be like building a wall 
upon a measuring rule, instead of upon the block of granite 
of which it has just given us the noble dimensions. 

Still more true is it that it is Jesus Christ Himself, and 
not feelings about or towards Jesus Christ, upon which the 
soul's life can be built. Feelings are indeed great aids to 
devotion : they are often as we may trust, at least in part, 
special gifts of God : they are the play, no doubt, in many 
souls of His blessed Spirit upon our life and affections, 
raising them towards high and heavenly things. And yet 
what is so fugitive, so protean, so utterly unreliable as a 
feeling ? It comes and it is gone ; it is intense, and forth- 
with it ends ; it promises much, and presently it yields us 
nothing but a sense of moral languor and exhaustion that 
succeeds it. Feeling ! It will cry " Hosanna " to-day, and 
to-morrow, " Crucify." Feeling ! It will pluck out its ' 
right eye for the apostle of its choice, and suddenly he is 
becoraie its enemy because he tells it the truth. We look 
hard at it, and we see that when it was at its best much 
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of it at least was physical ; that in feeling nature had 
donned a religious guise, and was mimicking Grace. It 
may, perchance, here and there have made obedience 
easier for a moment ; it may have seemed to this soul or 
to that to lend wings to charity ; it may have roused us 
from time to time to efforts of which in our average moods 
we are incapable ; but, speaking broadly, it is much too 
soft and unsubstantial a thing to be the foundation of a 
stem life of action and suffering. After all feeling in any 
case only points to Jesus Christ ; its root is in ourselves, 
and we cannot supply the foundation-stone out of the ex- 
hausted quarries of unrenewed human nature. We must 
go out of ourselves if we would build on a foundation that 
will not give way. 

Again, it is Jesus Christ Himself and not even His 
teaching or His work apart from His Person, which is the 
true foundation. His work indeed can only be appreci- 
ated in the light of His Person. His death is at best 
heroic self-devotion, if it be so much as that, unless His 
Person is superhuman. If Jesus is only Man, or if His 
Person be left out of view, there is in reason no more 
cause for reliance on His death than on the death of 
Socrates. His Sacraments are only picturesque unreali- 
ties unless He Who warrants them lives and is mighty. 
Apart from His Person they have no more validity than 
an armorial bearing or a rosette. And His teaching can- 
not be represented as a foundation of Christian life which 
may be substituted for His Person and enable us to dis- 
pense with it, for the simple reason that the persistent 
drift of that teaching is directly and indirectly to centre 
thought, love, adoration upon Himself, as though in Him- 
self, as distinct from what He said and did, mankind was 
to find its true, its lasting strength and peace. Doubtless 
His words are beyond those of any otlier the stay of the 
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soul — He spake as never man spake — ^but they are this not 
simply on account of their intrinsic merit, or rather of our 
power of doing justice to it, but because they are His 
words. His Person is the foundation ; His teaching rela- 
tively to His Person is but part of the superstructure ; and 
when, therefore. He reveals hell or proclaims the absolute 
authority of the Old Testament, serious Christians believe 
Him just as implicitly as when He pronounces the Beati- 
tudes, simply because it is His voice that speaks. In this 
respect we of this day are in a different position from His 
disciples before the Resurrection. They learnt devotion 
to His Person through listening to His words ; we who 
have received the faith are at least so far like the apostles 
after Pentecost, — we believe His words because we know 
Whose words they are. His Person is for us the funda- 
mental fact which underlies, justifies, explains, sustains aU 
that is built upon it. 

In the same way it is Jesus Christ Himself, and not 
even His example, which is the foundation of the soul's 
life. It is impossible to separate His example from the 
consideration of His Person. The estimate we form of it 
must vary with our belief about Himself. Take that con- 
descension of His to which St. Paul has so especial a de- 
votion. If He is only the Son of Joseph and Mary, if for 
the first time He existed when He drew breath in the 
manger at Bethlehem, then His condescension is at least 
not greater than that of princes and philosophers who have 
from age to age bent the knee before Him, and who for 
His sake spent their lives in teaching the ignorant and in 
relieving the poor. If Christ be merely human much of 
what Christians believe to be His condescension is but an 
acceptance of His natural circumstances; but when St. 
Paul would reveal to the Philippians the secret of his own 
apostolic enthusiasm on the subject, he sets out by saying 
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that lie who bent Himself down to the life of a slave and 
to the death of a felon, had before existed in the form of 
God and did not make an illicit claim when He claimed 
a strictly equal share in the divine prerogatives with the 
Father. In the light of this truth His example is indeed 
a moral power so great that, as the mind dwells on it with 
patient reverence, it might well seem irresistible ; but it is 
this because in order to be understood it must be referred 
to His Person, — ^because He who condescended so low was 
what He was, is what He is, — ^because, to appreciate it. 
His Person more than His acts, more than His example, 
must be distinctly before us. In modem times a great 
effort has been made to make an extract, so to describe 
it, of Christ's teaching and even of His example from the 
pages of the New Testament, leaving His Personality in 
the shade as if it did not affect the essence of the gos- 
pel. What Christ was or is, men say, cannot matter if 
we can possess ourselves of His teaching, if we can 
but profit by His example. In this sense Fichte says, 
that merely historical truth about Christ can only make 
a man wise, that it cannot make him happy. "If any 
man," says he, "is really united to God and is in God, 
it is a matter of indifference to him by what means he at- 
tained this," and it would be, he thinks, a very useless and 
perverse employment to be ever recalling to mind the 
means instead of living in the thing itself. " If Jesus," 
he continues, " could return to the world, it might be ex- 
pected that He would be perfectly contented to find Chris- 
tian teaching really in the minds of men, whether His own 
merit in the matter were acknowledged or slighted." In 
the same sense Strauss remarks, that " if it were Christ's 
purpose to make the world entirely free, it must have been 
His will to make it free from Himself, that Grod might be 
all in all." And i£ Christ is merely human, and the ques- 
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tion of His Person therefore not a question of exceptional 
and Borpassing importance, it is impossible to deny the 
justice of these remarks. A high-minded, disinterested 
man will be anxious, after doing his best for his fellow- 
creatures in his day and generation, whether he be a 
teacher or a philanthropist, to withdraw as far as possible 
from the notice and memory of man. In exact proportion 
to his moral elevation is his sincere anxiety to escape from 
a merely personal distinction, as from that which might 
too easily taint the disinterestedness and purity of his life 
and work. At the bottom of this feeling in us there lies 
the profound sense of our personal imperfection and 
nothingness before the great God, and our Lord sanctions 
it by making service not position the measure of greatness 
among His apostles, — ^by selecting the widow who gave the 
mite for especial honour, — ^by His counsel not to let the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth. We understand 
this like all other deep moral teaching, only so far as we 
endeavour to act upon it. If it can give us any real pleasure 
to see our name in subscription lists or in the newspapers, 
or to know that we are being talked about, if no sense of 
" deep remorseful fear," as the poet of the Chbistian Yeab 
expresses it, on the score of what we know about ourselves 
turns such praise, such notice, into gall and penance, then 
we may be disposed to think and to speak of such a feel- 
ling as this as morbid, — then, but not otherwise. And if, 
therefore, Christ imposed His Person and not merely His 
maxims upon the thought and heart of the world, this de- 
parture from the ordinary instinct of high human goodness 
must have depended upon the fact that such a course was 
necessary. It implies that Christ's Person was in His own 
deliberate estimate of more importance to mankind than 
His own teaching or His philanthropic activity, and that 
apart from His Person neither His actions nor. His words 
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can be justly appreciated. To saj that it only implies that 
He was sinless is to forget that the negative absence of sin 
does not destroy the consciousness of imperfection, which 
a creature must feel in all moments of spiritual sincerity 
before the sanctity of God. Something else is meant by the 
mor^l fact which is here before us, the startling spectacle 
which we have here of holiness pntting itself deliberately 
foi'ward to court the homage of human minds and human 
hearts throughout all time. All is surely and sufficiently 
explained if only we believe with the great Apostle that 
Jesus Christ is over all, God blessed for ever. To make 
Christ the foundation of the soul's life would be to inter- 
pose a creature between its deepest sanctities and its Maker, 
unless Christ Himself be God. A purely human Christ 
might be the architect, he might be even the scaffolding 
of the spiritual temple ; he could not be its one founda- 
tion. It is the divine Christ of St. Paul Who is that one 
Foundation, Whose words have absolute authority. Whose 
example carries a weight that defies criticism. Whose re- 
demptive work saves us, if we wiU, to the uttermost from 
our strongest enemies sin and death. Whose grace and 
power are not a thing of antiquarian interest, but a living 
and a perpetual fact to-day in the Sacraments of His 
Church, Who is the solid Foundation of our life and of our 
hope. It is His living Person in Which Christians are 
rooted, upon Which they are built up, certain that from 
Him they can draw all needful nourishment, certain that 
upon Him they can rest with an unwavering trust. 

II. If we pass to the bearings of the Apostle's doctrine 
upon the efforts at human improvement around us, it is 
obvious to remark that to nothing can it apply with more 
urgency and directness than to what we will term deliber- 
ately the sacred work of education. Education is the most 
important department of the self -maintaining activity of 
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the Church of Christ. By education the Church takes 
possession of her place and share in the coming age ; by it 
she hands on to the minds and hearts and hands of another 
generation the treasure of faith and love and duty, which 
came to her nineteen centuries ago, and of which, to the 
end of time, she is the sole trustee in the interests of 
humanity. If she had nothing better in her keeping than 
a mere human speculation, as men speak, about God, there 
would be undoubtedly a certain degree of immodesty and 
violence in this uninterrupted effort to cramp and mould 
the otherwise free thoughts and aspirations of a coming 
time within the narrow formulae of the past ; but to pos- 
sess a revelation from Heaven is to be already in advance 
of the highe»t efforts of human religious genius, and to 
communicate that revelation is the very first duty which 
its guardians owe to human ignorance and to human suf- 
fering. " He made a covenant with Jacob, and gave Israel 
a law, which He commanded our fathers to teach their 
children ; that their posterity might know it, and the chil- 
dren which were yet unborn ; to the intent that when they 
came up, they might show their children the same ; that 
they might put their trust in God ; and not to forget the 
works of God, but to keep His commandments." * Educa- 
tion, then, is necessary not merely to the well-being but to 
the very existence of the Church. Could she cease to educate 
she would cease to live, she would die out from being among 
men by a process of inevitable exhaustion. And if the 
Church of Christ is to educate to any purpose, Jesus Christ 
must be just as much the Foundation of her teaching in 
the school as of her teaching from the pulpit. He must 
be the one Foundation on which she builds, whether it be 
the fabric of intellectual truth or the fabric of moral and 
spiiitual character. 

» Pa. Ixxviil 5-8 : P. B. Version. 
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Kow what this practically means we shall best decide 
bj briefly contrasting it with one or two doctrines about 
education which, more or less distinctly, are emerging now- 
a-days somewhat prominently into view. There is the 
theory which would identify education with the communi- 
cation of useful knowledge, as it is termed, that is to say, 
of knowledge of such subjects as enable a boy or a girl to 
make his or her way in life without entering on the great 
question about man's origin and destiny. This idea of 
education is put forward from many motives which need 
not now be analysed. Suffice it to remark that it is in no 
sense based upon the one Foimdation whereon alone Chris- 
tians can consent to build. It ignores Jesus Christ alto- 
getlier and of set purpose, and in doing this it inflicts upon 
education itself the gravest injury. For, first of all, it 
abandons the true idea of education, as the art of making 
the very most of the whole man that can be made of him, 
— ^the art of training, exercising, unfolding, perfecting of 
all his faculties, moral, spiritual, even bodily, as well as 
intellectual. It substitutes for this grand and compre- 
hensive conception the narrow, petty aim of communica- 
ting certain sorts of knowledge, useful under certain narrow 
and transient circumstances, to his mind. By the very 
phrase " useful knowledge " it begs at the outset an enor- 
mous question as to what knowledge is really useful or 
most useful to man, — a question which, as I submit, can 
only be answered when it is decided whether man does or 
does not exist in an eternity where his happiness depends 
upon his conduct in time. Thus even its intellectual aim 
is a very narrow and poor one. It keeps its pupil's eye off 
all the higher horizons of human thought and interest, be- 
cause in resting on them it would be obliged either de- 
finitely to accept or explicitly to reject the Christian Creed. 
It merely supplies matter for conjecture on the subject of 
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deepest interest to a human being: it offers nothing in the 
way of guidance or sohition. And as to morals, if it is 
tolerably consistent, it abstains from all interference except 
so far as the law of the land or the law of conventional 
standards may oblige it, and allows a boy to take care of 
himself. Christians can have no objection to giving the 
very best instruction that can be given in this so-termed 
useful knowledge, but they cannot admit that it is an ade- 
quate substitute for the knowledge and love of the perfect 
moral Being Jesus Christ to teach a boy algebra, or his- 
tory, or the languages, or the art of reasoning. Nor can 
the heart and will be safely left to parents and clergymen 
while the whole real training of the intellect is made over 
to the secular schoolmaster. The secular schoolmaster is 
too likely in the long run to be in England what he gen- 
erally is in France, and secular educationalists who are 
strongly opposed to teaching a definite Christian Creed do 
not always object, at least violently, to a systematic depre- 
ciation of all Christianity whatever when the opportunity 
occurs. But even if the secular educator be a silent Chris- 
tian, silent under the constraint of the system which he 
administers, the effect upon his pupil's mind must be dis- 
astrous if the tree of partial knowledge is planted in that 
pupil's mind by other hands than those which plant the 
tree of life. The silence of the master to whom the boy 
is conscious that he owes the full expansion of his mental 
powers more than avails to counterbalance the mother's 
voice, who is, no doubt, so good, but of course not really 
educated ; and when this divergence between intellect and 
heart is complete in the soul it is not difficult to predict 
the consequences. I need not anticipate them. 

Then there are those who would take a larger view of 
the scope of education : their formula is " developed na- 
ture." Give all that you mean by nature free unrestricted 
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play. I^^atural thought, natural feeling, natural impulse— 
these are the sapliugs which education should water and 
foster. Let them grow at will : do not prune, do not di- 
vert what you will only spoil. K they should expand into 
a very jungle, what matters it ? The great tiling is to 
avoid mannerism and artificialities. Let a boy think and 
feel as he likes ; let him do what he likes (with due re- 
spect to good manners and the policeman) ; and let educa- 
tion confine itself to augmenting his stock of mental and 
physical power, instead of attempting to give him a direc- 
tion. This theory, in forms very variously modified, has 
many apologists among us at the present day, but it may 
be doubted whether any of them are so consistent or so 
eloquent in its advocacy as was the celebrated son of the 
Genevese watchmaker in the last century. As the apostle 
of natural fi-eedom, of unconventionality, of doing what 
you like because you like it, Koussean is unrivalled. Ac- 
cording to Kousseau it was not merely the still subsisting 
feudalism, the still dominant Church, the old society with 
its tyrannies and corruptions, that was fatal to the well- 
being and happiness of the people; the very arts and 
sciences themselves were culprits. Man is really happy, 
he maintained, only in a state of piire nature. Civilisa- 
tion brings with it only moral decline and the worst evils 
of corrupt society. With Housseau this was no mere pas- 
sionate rhapsody ; it was a serious conviction. He would 
prove it historically by pointing to the nations of anti- 
quity. In Egypt, Greece, Rome, the moral qualities of 
patriotism and courage declined as the arts of civilisation 
advanced. Spartan morals were at once purer and ruder 
than those of Athens. He would prove it psychologically 
by tracing to eacli branch of knowledge some attendant 
form of moral, decay. Astronomy has been the source of 
superstition: eloquence, of ambition; geometry, of ava- 
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rice ; ethics, ot self-complacency I Without the sciences, 
he thought, man would never have been the prey of para- 
dox ; without the arts he would never have been enervated 
by luxury. Kousseau feels that it is never possible to re- 
cede far enough from the eighteenth century civilisation 
of France. He taxes his original and fervid eloquence to 
describe a so-termed state of nature, in which man lives 
.without education, just as he came presumably from the 
hands of nature^ in which innocence, simplicity, personal 
freedom, equal rights, are seen in their perfection — an 
ideal state which once, he tells us was real, and to 
which society, he urges, must return if it would be saved 
from the miseries and vices which thicken around the steps 
of advancing civilisation. Eousseau was consistently en- 
thusiastic in his praise of the Hottentots and other savages. 
They had, at least, escaped all the mischiefs that come 
with culture. They were an anachronistic relic of primi- 
tive man. Bousseau's " Emile " was naturally condenmed 
by the Archbishop of Paris ; his theory of society was at- 
tacked by the polished and withering sarcasms of Voltaire ; 
but for all that Bousseau was in harmony with much that 
belonged to his age, and in turn ho influenced it to an ex- 
tent which it is difficult for an Englishman at the distance 
of a century even to understand. But between Bousseau 
on the one hand and Jesus Christ on the other there is this 
vital difference : it is not that Bousseau would give man 
freedom, while Jesus Christ would enslave him ; it is that 
Bousseau ignores the real facts of human nature, while 
Jesus Christ insists upon recognising them. Bousseau 
maintains broadly that man is bom good ; the Gospel, that 
he is born with a taint upon him of inherited corruption. 
Bousseau will have it that all the evil which a man learns 
comes to him from without; our Lord declares* that out 

1 Matt zv. 10. 
15 
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of the heart pi'oceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 
envyings, revUings, murders, and such like ; just as the Old 
Testament had proclaimed that the heart was in its centre 
and essence " deceitful above all things, and desperately 
-wicked," * and that man was shapen in iniquity and con- 
ceived in sin.* Here, I say, there is simple contradiction 
as to a fact of the very gravest importance ; and whether we 
analyse a single human soul, a single child's character, or 
whether we look at the opinion which society has notori- 
ously and instinctively formed about its component units 
by the precautions which it takes in elaborating govern- 
ment and in enacting law, we cannot doubt which of the 
two doctrines is in harmony with experience. E.ousseau 
had scarcely sunk iqto his grave when his dreams of the 
perfectibility of human nature were mdely answered by 
the atrocities of the revolutionary Eeign of Terror, perpe- 
trated as many of them were while the idealists of theo- 
philanthropy were still chanting the praises of a theory 
which contributed at least as much as any political agency 
to deluge France with blood. It is enough for a Christian 
that such a theory lays another foundation " than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ." * Jesus Christ came among 
us in His love and in His power because nature had al- 
ready been tried and found wanting. It was, when He 
found it, already crushed to the very eaith by a depress- 
ing sense of weakness ; it was already responsible for cen- 
turies of crime. How could the fabric of solid truth be 
reared upon a very quicksand of inconclusive guesses? 
How could the edifice of virtue be supported by a morass 
of moral rottenness and vice ? Jesus Christ came to be 
the solid unyielding Foundation of man's new life precisely 
because nature was thus incompetent and demoralised, and 
it is only when He Who is the real Foundation has invigor- 

» Jer. xvil 9. « Pg. U. 6. « 1 Cor. iii. 11. 
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ated it by His regenerating touch, that, nature, renewed 
and purified, can furnish stones for the building which is 
based ever on its Restorer. 

But a third form of opinion encounters us. " Grant," 
it says, "that education cannot be narrowed down to 
the idea of communicating useful knowledge, and that, 
practically, it was very unwise to leave human nature to 
develop itself; but cannot the intellectual training be 
sufficiently supplemented by the moral idea of duty, — 
that which has to be done whether by the head or by 
the hands — duty, that for the sake of which something, 
sometimes anything, must be suffered ? This looks lilce 
a moral idea, sufficiently fertile, sufficiently strong, to serve 
as a good working basis for education and life. So it 
seemed to the professional moralists of the old heathen 
world — the Stoics : so it is in the judgment of the practi- 
cal unspeculative Englishman. "England expects every 
man to do his duty," is a saying which, apart from its as- 
sociations with a magnificent moment in our history, is 
exactly suited to strike a chordin the heart of a people like 
ourselves, too impatient of theories and eager for some visi- 
ble fruits of moral convictions. Among no other people 
in Europe has the i(^a of duty, in its abstract unanalysed 
form, exercised such sway and empire as has been the case 
in England during the last hundred and fifty years ; nor 
can we wonder if, at the present day, it appears to furnish 
many a teacher with that moral leverage which he wants 
in order to do his work. Teaching a child to do his duty, 
— that, at any rate, may pass for a sensible working fun- 
damental rule in education — a formula that will cut short 
a gi'eat deal of useless discussion — a sort of practical re- 
ceipt which keeps clear on the one hand of Utopian dreams 
about the perfection of child-nature, and on the other does 
not enter even by a single word upon the thorny ques-. 
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tiooB which are said to lie inside the frontier of theolog7. 
Nor is it my business, or my inclination, to throw scorn 
npon a principle which, rightly understood, lies close to the 
heart of every Christian ; but if the idea of duty is to be 
put forward as a good practical substitute for definite reli- 
gious belief, then the question in reason must be asked. 
What is duty ? That which we each of us have to do, is 
the answer. But why have we to do what we have to do ? 
Here religion would reply — Because God -tells us. But 
since this would at once raise the grave question of what 
we know about God, and the abstract idea of duty is to be 
kept quite dear of theology, the answer must run thus — 
Because our circumstances obviously prescribe it. But 
then, why are we bound to recognise, or still more to obey 
any such dictation on the part of what are caUed our cir- 
cumstances ? Why, for instance, may we not steal, if we 
want to steal and find that we can steal with impunity ? 
Here two schools of moralists, each of them conscientiously 
dispensing with God, come forward to give an answer. 
" You must not steal," says the Utilitarian moralist, " be- 
cause, taking a wide view of the interest of human society, 
it is obviously a bad thing for those interests that you 
should steal, even if it should not turn out that dishonesty 
is a bad policy for yourselves." " 1 ou must not steal," 
insists with better reason the Intuitionalist, ^^ because 
there is within you an original principle of right and 
wrong, which, whether you will or no, must condemn your 
doing so." " To measure duty by utility," sharply ob- 
serves the Intuitionalist, " is profoundly immoral : such a 
rule may sanction some of the very worst actions of which 
our nature is capable." " To. measure duty by the moral 
sentiment," dryly remarks the Utilitarian, " is unspeakably 
foolish. It is, in reality, to appeal to the ever varying 
taste of the age, — ^to a transcendental faculty, the exist- 
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ence of which cannot be scientifically proved." The idea 
of duty, it must be admitted is here in a fair way to evap- 
orate altogether. But it will probably be urged that a 
child who knows when he is whipped and when he gets a 
prize will not wander into a controversy between the In- 
tuitionalists and the Benthamites. True, but then you 
wish by the idea of duty to give a child that which will 
lead him to do right under all circumstances ; and I say 
that an abstract principle like duty, apart from God, is not 
strong enough to do this. A child must rest upon the 
concrete, upon the personal. A child's common sense tells 
him that duty implies a law to be obeyed, and that a law 
implies a law-giver. Who is the law-giver whose enact- 
ments are to be obeyed always and at all costs? You 
name God : you cannot for the life of you help it. But 
then the question arises. If God the Holy and the Mighty 
has given a law in conscience or elsewhei-e, as man have 
you kept it ? and, if man has not kept it, is God indiffer- 
ent to the neglect ? Is He powerless to notice it ? Is He 
unable to reconcile the justice of His government with the 
presumable yearnings of His compassion ? Thus we reach 
the one Foundation through the very questions which the 
idea of duty cannot but raise. "What the moral law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh : that the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk'not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit." * 

But here a last desperate effort is made to lay a new 
foundation, — ^anything to escape from doctrinal theology. 
It is admitted that something less abstract, less cold than 
the idea of duty is wanted in an education with aspirations 
towards a higher world, and some sort of sanction from on 

\ * Bom. yili 8, 4. 
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high must he provided for ; but this, it is argued, can be 
done very well without committing yourself to a definite 
creed. Extract only the pure spuit, the genuine essence 
of religion, from the dregs of the dogmatic ages and sys- 
tems, and then place that extract at the service of human- 
ity. "AU that a boy wants'' — ^I am quoting words tliat 
have been lately used — '' is a vague and general notion of 
religious duty." Kow I make bold to assert that advice 
of this sort is not so much the product of serious thought 
as of embarrassing circumstances. In the person who 
gives it there is on the one hand, a clear practical percep- 
tion of the moral fruitfulness and force of religion as a 
power in human life ; on the other there is disbelief, secret 
or avowed, in those soul-constraining truths which alone 
evoke and sustain religious life in the soul. But what God 
has joined together man cannot put asunder, and it is just as 
impossible to have religion without some sort of theology as 
to enjoy the sunlight without the sun. Keligious vitality 
is strongest where the objects of faith are most clearly 
represented to the soul, just as the light and heat of the 
sun are stronger in a clear sky than when the sun is par- 
tially or wholly overclouded. A religious feeling directed 
towards the vague and the indefinite is not a thing to influ- 
ence grown-up men at all seriously ; to children it is sim- 
ply unintelligible. This is not owing to the imdeveloped 
condition of the childish intellect, it is that herein children 
represent the broad common sense of mankind, unsophis- 
ticated by theories arising out of the conflict between un- 
belief on the one hand and man's deepest practical inter- 
ests on the other. Just see how this theory of vague 
religious earnestness works in practice. It does not like 
the Creeds or the doctrinal statements of the Prayer Book, 
but it still reads the New Testament, and it directs especial 
attention to the moral beauty of Christ's liimian character. 
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An intelligent boy meets with the words, "When the Son 
of Man shall come in His glory, and all the holy angels 
with Him, then shall He sit upon the throne of His 
glory." * His master, if he is an educated man, knows that 
no serious critical reasons can be alleged either for denying 
that Jesus Christ Himself spoke those very words, or that 
by the Son of Man He meant Himself. The boy asks, if 
he thinks at all, whether this is a serious prediction of 
what is one day going to take place, and perhaps his mas- 
ter goes so far as to say that it is only an allegory. " But 
supposing it to be an allegory," asks a sharp boy, " what 
is it which is allegorised ? " One thing most assuredly 
among others, it must be replied, namely, that Jesus Christ, 
at some time or other, in some way or other, is to be the 
Judge of all human beings. If the allegory does not mean 
this it means nothing — it is altogether misleading. But 
if it does mean this, how does such a statement by Jesus 
Christ about Himself fit in with the character of a good 
man? The boy has heard of many good men, and he 
knows some, but he never heard of any one who talked 
about himself in this way, and he asks with perfect rea- 
son, " What right had Jesus Christ thus to speak ? " We 
know the true, the only answer to that question, but that 
answer cannot be given without dealing a vital, a crusliing 
blow to the theory of vague religious feeling. That the- 
ory is in truth j ust as little at home in the New Testa- 
ment as it is at home in the Creeds, and the questions 
which are naturally asked by a thoughtful child demon- 
strate its utter impotence just as well as a clear philoso- 
phical analysis. 

The new educational foundation, then, which it is so 
often proposed to lay in our time will not suffice for the 
work. Useful knowledge alone will not do, because it 

» Matt. XXV. 31. 
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leaves two-thirds of human nature altogether untouched. 
It says nothing to the heart and conscience ; it says almost 
nothing to the will; whereas trae education deals with 
man as a whole. " Nature developed " will not do, be- 
cause what is wanted is something higher and purer than 
nature, something altogether distinct from it. Duty as an 
abstract idea will not do, because duty, if detached from 
tlie idea of God, is strangled in a conflict between opposing 
moral theories, and is besides too abstract and too artificial 
an idea to content the heart, that is the expansive and mo- 
tive power in man. Heligion in the vague sense of the 
term without a creed will not do, because religion, practi- 
cally speaking, cannot exist apart from its object. To be 
religious in any sense you must know God ; to be religious 
in the Christian sense you must know Jesus Christ, God 
and Man. If I do not mention dogmatic deism as another 
thing that will not do, it is because it scarcely claims to 
be an educational basis at all. Objections to Christian- 
ity in our day are as a rnle objections to any serious theism. 
Other foundation can no Christian consent to lav than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. As the Truth, He 
consecrates and welcomes all efforts to acquire any solid 
truth in all departments of real human knowledge : as the 
perfect Man, He ennobles, reinvigorates humanity with 
more than its ancient strength, redeems it if we will from 
its degradation and its shame: as the real and living 
Legislator of the world. He gives the idea of duty point 
and strength and life. Duty with Christians is but the 
passionate and practical sense of loyalty to the * Redeemer. 
As fairer than the children of men in His condescension 
and His glory, as the Redeemer of the soul from sin and 
death, He enables religious feeling to be a permanent and 
practical force in the soul. The soul believes, acts, suffers, 
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hopes, perseveres, as it exclaims, " Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ ? " ' • 

The future of education in this country is a question 
infinitely more important than any one of the very anxious 
questions which are under discussion at this present mo- 
ment. Nothing, I believe, would cut out by the very roots 
the Christian faith of the English people so effectually as 
a system of compulsory secular education. The influence 
of parents and pastors would be no match whatever for 
the secular educator, for reasons at which I have glanced. 
Two powerful currents are running in this fatal direction. 
There are those who ask for a real national system of ed- 
ucation with a view to making it secular ; there are others 
who consent more or less unwillingly to the prospect of a 
secular system in their passionate desire that there shall be 
an education which may be really national. Nothing that 
could fall from a Christian pulpit could have weight with 
the first of these classed ; but to Christians who lend their 
name or influence to the latter demand, however indi- 
rectly, T would ask as earnestly as I can. Which is really 
most for the good and happiness of man, a uniform system 
of instruction in knowledge which is only serviceable in 
this world, or a less imif orm effort to base the thought 
and life of the coming generations at any rate in some 
sense, to some degree, upon the one Foundation Jesus 
Christ our Lord ? It seems to me that Roman Catholics 
and Christian Dissenters must so far agree with members 
of the English Church, that our deepest differences are 
insignificant in presence of a dreary materialism which 
utterly ignores the other world ; and that, until we can once 
more worship around the same altars, no union can be more 
certainly blessed by God or more beneficial in the highest 
sense to man than a union among all who name the pre- 

> Horn. Yui. 85. 
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cious Name of Jesus Christ, with the purpose of resisting 
to the very uttermost all attempts at imposing a system of 
compulsory secular education on the people of this coun- 
try. And certainly within a narrower sphere the present 
duty of us Churchmen is clear enough. While we have 
time let us do what we can to strengthen and extend our 
present Christian system ; to make the secular teaching 
which it administers by all means more thorough and the 
religious teaching more definite, more constraining, more 
attractive, more affectionate, more capable of leaving upon 
the souls of children ineffaceable impressions. Would that 
all who take part in the sacred work of teaching in Chris- 
tian schools could rise to understand the great dignity, 
the extreme responsibilities of their blessed task ; would 
that the thousands who, in this metropolis, lavish their 
gold on baubles with which within a short fifty years at 
most they will have to part forever, would do something 
more worthy of Christ our Lord for making our parochial 
education really Christian, really adequate, or rather less 
inadequate than it is, to the wants of our vast populations. 
The Forty-first Annual Report of the schools of this 
parish states that it is with the utmost difficulty that the 
treasurer is able to procure the funds necessary for carry- 
ing out a work of such vital importance to society and to 
the Church, and that but for the munificence of one gen- 
erous nobleman the balance-sheet of this year must have 
exhibited a very serious deficit. Permit me to say, these 
things ought not to be so. The schools for which I am 
pleading have an importance which is not merely paro- 
chial. The parish to which they belong invests them with 
a large share of public interest, and from their success or 
their failure will be argued that of the system of which by . 
reason of their position and importance, they are such con- - 
spicuous representatives. Give freely to them this after- 
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noon in the name and for the love of Jesns Christ. As 
you believe that He is the one Foundation of our real and 
highest life here and hereafter, of our soundest knowledge 
and our most precious hopes — as you would bear your 
part in bequeathing to the generations who will walk these 
streets when we lie in our graves, when we are waiting 
for the Judgment, that truth about God, about man, 
about Himself, which the Eternal Christ lived and died to 
teach us — do not be found wanting on an occasion which 
so deeply concerns His interest and His honour, the well- 
being of yom* fellow creatures, and your Christian con- 
sistency. 

'way 25 1921 
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